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PREFACE. 


The Life of Cicero, by Dr, Conyers Middleton, has 
long enjoyed an extensive and well-merited circulation. 
To the classical scholar, affording, as it does, a continued 
commentary upon the text, in the shape of copious note's, 
carefully transcribed from the works of the Orator, in 
addition to treating upon the minutest particulars of his 
history then known, and containing a mass of information 
derived from almost every available source with respect to 
the leading events of his time, it must always prove a 
valuable aid towards a thorough acquaintance with one of 
the most interesting periods. Other and no less obvious 
merits, not^vithstanding the slight drawback presented 
in its decided and extravagant partiality, might easily be 
specified. With all its excellences, however, it is a 
work more suited, from its elaborate character, to the 
learned 'than either to the general reader, or to the 
student who may be desirous of making himself acquainted 
with the leading events in the Life of Cicero, without 
possessing leisure or curiosity sufficient to enter into the 
more extensive field of inquiry presented by the labours 
of Middleton. It has been believed, therefore, that a 
work in a somewliat more popular form, but still 
conveying such information, hy means of notes and 
references, as might prove of utility to those entering 
,upon this department •of ancient literature, without 
wearying his attention, would hot he unacceptable to a 
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considerable part of the reading public. The name of 
Cicero himself — and the universal admiration with wliich 
his genius has been regarded in all ages — the importance 
of the sera in which he flourished, and the prominent part 
enacted by him in some of its most striking scenes, 
appeared to bring his life fairly within the range of sub- 
jects intended to be illustrated by the series of works con- 
stituting the “ Family Library.” 

In preparing the present volume, the well-known 
history compiled by Fabricius, and the Fasti Hcllenici 
of Mr. Fynes Clinton, have been taken as the best, as 
well as the most comprehensive, guides for the succession 
and order of events. The assistanv-'o afforded by the 
classical historians, and the remarks of various commen- 
tators, has not been neglected, and it v ill be seen that 
the recent discoveries of Maio have furnished a few, by 
no means unimportant, particulars. At the tsame time, 
wherever it has been found necessary, the Life of 
Cicero by Middleton has been respectfully consulted, as 
well as the notes of Melmoth to his excellent translation 
of 'Cicero’s Epistles. So ample and easily accessible, 
however, arc the materials for a biography such as the 
present, that any credit on the score of research is entirely 
out of the question. Nor does the Author, in the least 
degree, pretend to such a merit : his principal labour, in 
this instance, has necessarily consisted in selection, not in 
discovery — rather in comj)re8sing the immense stock of 
materials at hand, than in indulging the ambition, in his 
case wholly unwarrantable, of adding information which 
the curiosity of the most eminent and unwearied scholars 
has for ages failed to detect. 

It remains but to advert to the reasons for which the 
four orations known as the Prima and Secunda, Post lle- 
ditum, Pro Domo Suti, and De Ilaruspicum Responsioni- 
bus, upon which so much controversial ingenuity and so 
much amusing wit have been employed, have been cited 
as authentic documents. It may be remarked, then, that 
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until the dazzling commentary of Bentley upon the 
false epistles of Phalaris had excited in writei-s of less 
acuteness the perilous ambition of following in his track, 
the genuineness of these speeches was never for a moment 
doubted ; and that although the learning of Markland, 
in the early part of the last century, was ably employed 
in endeavouring to destroy their authority, the judgment 
of Gesner was not long afterwards strenuously given in 
their favour, and that of hlrnesti so confidently esta- 
blished upon the same side of the question, as to ensure 
their admission^ without the least apparent scruplP, into 
his valuable edition of Cicero's works. The daring 
scepticism of Wolf, from which nothing seemed at one 
time destined to be sacred, revived ihe controvemy, but 
invested it with no greater degree of certainty. It is 
true, indeed, that his views have been supported by some 
of the most able critics of recent times, and among them 
by those whose judgment with respect to the pro- 
ductions of Cicero would be entitled to implicit deference, 
were it unbalanced by that of others of equal erudition, 
and possessed by a less evident desire of innovation. 
But it is equally true, on the other hand, that Leinaire, 
whose judicious remarks should be read by all interested 
in the dispute, has lately added his name to that of former 
believers in the authenticity of the doubted orations. At 
the same time the recent discovery by which the speech 
for Marcellus has been vindicated from the suspicion so 
long thrown upon it, may be considered a valuable com- 
mentary upon the confidence to be placed in the specious 
unbelief of later times when opposed to the less dif- 
ficult credence of antiquity. Under all circumstances, 
while the learned arc still equally divided, and like the 
contending armies in some of the campaigns managed 
according to rules of war now obsolete, seem, after a 
succession of skirmishes and encounters more or less 
obstinate, to be returning to the same ground which 
they respectively occupied at the commencement of the 
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affray ; while the most able editors among the moderns 
severally discover and bear willing witness to the too great 
self-confidence and boldness displayed by their immediate 
predecessors* ; it appears the safest as well as most pru- 
dent course to fall back upon authorities who, with far 
better means of pronouncing upon the point in question 
than we can possibly acquire, and with no inducement to 
abuse them for the purpose of misleading, have left us 
a testimony which, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
it must seem almost preposterous to attempt to shake, 
were we provided with much more formidable means 
than those which we really possess, for the purpose. 

Leicester, September 4, 1839. 

• “ Minore utinam jiulieii volubilitate et audaciA. prseditum 
creasset rerum doinina natura,’’ is tlie wish of Orelle, in remarking 
upon the acknowledged genius and erudition of Schiitz. Sec the 
Preface of the former. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Birth and parentage of Cicero^His education>«»d‘«Qrly inditffctions 
of talent — He attends the lectures of the pdfet 'Archjas and applies 
to the study of Poetry— Assumes the toga vifilis — Commentsw 
the study of civil la*v — Serves in the Marsi^ War under C. 
Pompeius Strabo and Cor. S^Ila — Contests b^twefen the latter 
general and Matins — Cicero attends the lectures ofThilo the Aca^ 
demician and Molo the Rhetorician — Retuigi of Sylla to^ Rome 
and prosciiption of the Marian patty — First speech of Cicero in 
defence of Publius Quintius — Oration for Roscius of Ameria— 
Cicero resolves upon visiting Greece — Arrives at Athens — Is ini- 
tiated into tlie Eleusinian mysteiics — Passes into Asia, and de- 
votes bimsilf to ihetoiic— Ho letiirns to Rome after two years' 
absence — Undertakes the cause of Roscius the comedian— Is 
elected to the queestorship — Hie mairiage with Terentia. 

The small town of Arpinum, in the territory of the 
Volsci, has acquired a remarkable celebrity in con- 
nexion with the ancient history of Rome, and conse- 
quently with that of the world, as the birthplace of 
two individuals, both destined to attain in after life the 
highest honours of the state and a conspicuous name 
in the annals of their country, although by the exer- 
cise of widely different qualities. Here, amidst cir- 
cumstances of poverty and obscurity strangely con- 
trasting with tho condition of power which he 
afterwards reached, the ambitious and vindictive 
Marius entered upon an existence, whose tenour was 
n 
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subfieqnently to be recorded in characters of blood. 
Here also, about fifty years after that event, six hun>- 

hundred and sixibefore the Christian ^era, dhring the 
consulate of Quintus Servilius Coepio and Caius Ati- 
lius Serranus,t the birth of Marcus Tullius Cicero 
conferred upon his native place a claim to the notice 
and respect of posterity, far exceeding that which the 
most splendid military achievements or the most suc- 
cessfully prosecuted career of ambition could bestow. 

Whether the family of Cicero was of mean or of 
noble extraction, is a point which has been left, to a 
certain extent, undecided, by the conflicting statentents 
of his panegyrists and his calumniators. The addi- 
tional lustre which the statements of the latter, one of 
whom even asserts that he was the son of a fuller, 
would, if correct, have shed upon his memory, cannot, 
however, be claimed for him on the best evidence ; 
which. Certainly will not allow him to be reckoned 
among the number of those, whoso talents have been 
exerted under the disadvantages of what is usually 
termed inferior birth, or limited circumstances. He 
himself speaks of his father as a person with suffi- 
ciently flourishing means to be able to devote a consi- 
derable portion of his time to literary pursuits ; and 
Plutarch has stated, tliat he was entitled, according 
to common tradition, to claim a descent in a direct line 
from Tullus Attius, one of the most renowned of the 
ancient Volscian kings. The family of his mother 
Helvia is generally admitted to have been noble, and 
her property considerable. His first name, Marcus, 
had been borne both by his father and grandfather, 

* S’x hundred and forty-seven, according to the common compu- 
tation, which is supported by the authority of the Capitolino Mar- 
bles. Thye chronology of Vano, which is also that of the “ Fasti Hel- 
lenic!,*’ has been adopted throughout the present volume. 

t On the third day of the nones of January, (Januaiy 3) as ho 
himself states— Ad Attic, viii. 6. Adurbem iii Nonas natali meo. 
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and was iherefbre, bestowed upon him as the firstborn 
of athird^nerationln compliance with accepted usage. 
The appellation of Tullius, the distinguishing title of 
his fhmily, is supposed to have had a meaning 
analogous to ‘‘ running streams " or ‘‘ rivers and the 
position of their estate between the Fibrenus and 
the Liris, may, possibly, have given rise to its adop- 
tion. The surname, Cicero, derived from a Latin sub- 
stantive signifying a vetch, (like those of the Pisones, 
Fabii and Lentuli from peas, beans, and lentils,) 
may be attributed to the skill shown by some ef 
his forefiithers in one particular branch of agricul- 
ture, an art which the ancients, as it is well known, 
considered among the noblest of occupations. In 
consequence of the qualification afforded by their 
property, both the father of the orator and Cicero 
himself were enabled to take rank with the equestrian 
order, as the earlier heads of their family had done 
before them. The prouder appellation introductory to 
it, that of a Roman citizen, was shared with the rest of 
tlie natives of Arpinum ; on whom, after their town 
had been first wrested from the Volsci by the Sam- 
iiites, and, at a later period, subdued by the powerful 
arms to which both tiiese nations were compelled to 
yield, the title, accompanied with an admission into 
the Cornelian tribe, was bestowed, either as a mark of 
respect to the general martial character of the people, 
or, as is more probable, a bribe to ensure their future 
submission. 

The estate on which Cicero was bom, has been 
already represented as being situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Fibrenus and Liris ; — the latt^ a river 
which lias acquired an independent renown from the 
beautiful description of Horace*. In bis philosophi- 
cal works, composed at a period when the toils and 

♦ rura qu® Liris quietft 

Monlet aquft, taciturnus aronls.— Lib. i. 31. 
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anxieties of an aeiiye life probably, enbmced its 

natural beauties in bis eyes, he touchingly alludes to 
it with all the, interest which the reminiscences of 
infancy are usually found to excite, and that fondness 
uistinotive to human nature, for scenes, which have 
witnessed what has proved to most the brightest and 
least troubled period of their existence* The oak of 
Arpinum still flourishes in the recollection of the 
Lovers of classic literature, and the grassy island 
planted with pillars, and deriving a pleasant fresh- 
ness from the streams which it divides, is inseparable 
ftom our recollections of tlie acute and polished dia- 
logue maintained, whether in reality or in flction, 
upon its shores. Near this spot his infancy and 
eiurly childhood were spent under the care of parents 
who seem to have been in all respects qualified for 
their important duties. As a sister of hie mother 
was married to C. Aculeo, a wealthy Roman of the 
equestrian order, who was on the most intimate 
terms with the celebrated orator L. Crassus, it was 
afterwards deemed advisable by his father to remove 
with him to Rome, where he for some time enjoyed 
all the advantages of education possessed by the sons 
of Aculeos being educated together with his cousins 
by masters who had been recommended by Crassus, 
and upon a plan which the orator himself had fur- 
nished. Plutarch, with his usual fondness for omens, 
has recorded a supernatural intimation conveyed 
to his nurse, during his childhood, that his future 
career would be attended with honours, which the 
nijost sanguine among his relations could hardly 
have anticipated. -But a more rational prognostic of 
his after greatness was displayed by his rapid and 
astonishing advances in every depaHment of study, 
when his father, for the benefit of more public instruc- 
tion, placed him for a short time in one of tlie 
larger schools of Rome. If his biographer is to be 
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believed, it was then no uneotnmon ocenrrence for 
the parents of the other pupils to frequent the 
place in which his precocious talents were daily ex- 
hibited, in order to ascertain, by actual observation, 
the truth of the reports they had heard respecting 
his extensive attainments and singular powers of ap- 
prehension and memory. His attention was particu- 
larly directed to the acquisition of the Greek langua^, 
which had become not only a valuable accompliiSi- 
ment but almost a necessary attainment, since the 
establishment of the Roman power in Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia, to men who might probably be called 
to fill official stations in those countries. The poet 
Archias having arrived at the house of Lucullus in 
Rome, when he was about five years of age, and com- 
mence a course of instruction in rhetoric and ^neral 
literature, Cicero was evaitually placed under his 
care, although he states that he was inclined to pre- 
fer the lessons of L. Plotius, an eminent grammarian 
and rhetorician, whose pupils were introduced to an 
acquaintance with the arts he professed through the 
more popular medium of the Latin tongue. To 
Archias, with whom he was afterwards united 
by sentiments of personal friendship and regard, he 
has acknowledged that he was entirely indebted 
for that acute perception of the beauties of imagi- 
native literature, and refined poetic taste, discern- 
ible throughout his writings. The pupil lived to 
return the obligation. Like many other preceptors, 
Archias is remembered for little more than his con- 
nexion with the most distinguished of his scholars, 
and although, at one time, eminent for compositions 
which were admired and celebrated throughout Asia, 
Greece, and Italy, now owes bis principal fame to the 
reflected light of that imperishable oration, in which 
the talents of the advocate were equalledby his disinte- 
restedness, and the splendour of the eloquence by which 
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it was obaracierised was not more striking than tlic 
gratitude by which it was prompted and adorned* 
Cicero appears to have continued under the care 
of Archias until his sixteenth year, bestowing con- 
siderable pai^s upon the study of poetry, in which 
he was at all times ambitious of excelling, and to his 
success in the prosecution of which he frequently 
alludes, with a complacency hardly warranted by the 
opinions entertained upon the subject by most of the 
critics who have commented upon his writings. His 
earliest production waa entitled “ Glaucus Pontius,*' 
and was still extant in the days of Plutarch, who 
affirms that in consequence of this, and subsequent 
works of equal merit, he was considered not only the 
greatest orator, but also the first poet of Rome. He 
afterwards translated the ^‘Phsenomena" of Aratiis, 
and, besides a poem called Marius,** which his friend 
the augur ScasYola pronounced to be immortal,<^thus 
proving himself to be little of an adept in his own pro - 
fession^ ; — and another entitled Leimon„** recorded 
the principal events of his consulate in the heroic mea- 
sure. A few fragments of these productions are all by 
which we are now able to judge of his skill in metri- 
cal composition, or to form any opinion of the justice of 
the famous sarcasm of the Roman satirist f, who, 
however, probably intended his allusion to extend 
no further than to the single line against which it 
was expressly directed. When compared with tlie 
polished verse of the Augustan age, that of Cicero' 
certainly appears rugged and inharmonious ; but if 
viewed at the same time with that of Ennius and 
other early writers^ or even with the somewhat more 
melodious lines of his contemporary Lucretiusj:, we 

* Eaque, ut ait Sceevola do fratris mei Mario, — 

Canescet saecln ittnumerabilibus.— Legikus I. 
t Antoni gladioa potuit contpmnere si sic 
Omnia ^^sset. — Jut. X. 

X Dorn A. U. C. 659. Fasti Hellemci,iii. 136. 
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shall perhaps arrive at the opinion, that, to be equit- 
able, our censure must become more general. By the 
superior beauty and harmony of his prose works,, 
Cicero, whose case is far from being without a paral- 
lel, has himself proved the greatest enemy to his own 
reputation as a poet. These, in consequence of the 
mingled grace and purity, the beauty of the thoughts, 
and the nameless refinements for which they are 
remarkable, must at all times be considered as the 
.best standard of the Roman tongue. C)n his poetry 
no such eulogy, assuredly, can bo passed ; but it does 
not, therefore, follow, as some have assumed, that it 
was either-frivolous or contemptible. 

The age of sixteen was an important epoch in the 
life of a Roman, as it was generally the period at 
which the toga virilis,*' or manly dress, was for the 
first time publicly worn in the Forum, or in other 
words, at which it was deemed advisable to enter 
upon the active duties of a citizen. Cicero performed 
this ceremony in the consulate of Lucius Marcus 
Philippus, and Sextus Julius Caesar, and immediately 
attached liimself to the study of the civil law with ‘ 
indefatigable industry. His director and guide in 
this pursuit was Quintus Mutius Scsevola, the Augur, 
an eminent pleader and statesman, who had honour- 
ably filled the consular ofi&ce, as well as most of the 
inferior dignities of the state; from whose side he 
describes himself as seldom having been absent during 
his daily attendances in the Forum. On the death of 
Mutius, which happened about ten years afterwards, 
he became the intimate friend as well as the pupal of 
his brother Quintus Scaavola, who was also a senator 
of consular dimity, then in possession of the office of 
pontifex or high-priest, and enjoying a reputation 
little inferior to that of the au^r, as a master of the 
intricacies of Roman law. But his attention was 
not occupied by the disputes and pleadings of the 
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Forum alone. Durix^ )m more leisure hours, lie 
was diligently employed in poetical pursuits, and in 
translating into Latin the most celebrated leeches 
of the Greek orators, and particularly those of 
l^emosthenesi^hus early endeavouring to imbue him- 
self with the spirit of the mighty Athenian, whom 
he always proposed to his imagination as the model 
of excellence, and whom the testimony of all suc- 
ceeding ages declares yet unequalled in the combina- 
tion and due arrangement of the various qualities, 
which constitute the great and powerful speaker. 

Italy was at this time copvulsed by the Marsic, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the Social War, which arose 
from an almost general rebellion of the inferior states 
against the people of Rome. The former had long 
been compelled to increase the armies of their ambi- 
tious lords or allies with the flower of their popula- 
tion, and justly complained, that while their towns 
were drained of their inhabitants to extend the 
foreign conquests of the ruling city, they were stu- 
diously excluded from any participation in the 
advantages enjoyed by those born within its walls, 
or included within its municipal pale. They, there- 
fore, demanded in return for the important services 
they had rendered, an admission to the fuUtitle, rights, 
and privileges of Roman citizens ; and after they had 
hjeen many times flattered with the hope of obtaining 
their wish by tlie aid of the leaders of the liberal 
party, and as often disappointed by the intrigues of 
those opposed to the measure, at length resolved upon 
theciltimate expedient of an appeal to arms. The 
war which ensued has been but imperfectly recorded 
by the Roman historians, who were, doubtless, un-* 
willing to enter into any lengthened details respect- 
ing a contest which, while it continued, was douht- 
fuUy maintained, and terminated very differently from 
most of those in which the state had hitherto 
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embarked ; inasmueb as the rights contended for by 
the allied cities were at length relucytantly yielded to 
most, and finally to all ; — the honour of Rome having 
been first, to save appearances, satisfied by a sub- 
mission in all probability but conditional,* The 
Marsians, Samnites, - and Lucanians, old and re«> 
doubted enemies, who had lost nothing of their 
ancient courage, while they had added much to their 
discipline by their service beside the Roman legions, 
were foremost in the ranks of the revolters, and more 
than one consular army was driven before them in a 
contest, which gave ample exercise to the talents of 
Sylla, Marius, and Poihpeius Strabo, the father of 
the celebrated Pompey, and during which, although 
it raged but for two years, no less than three hun- 
dred thousand men are said to have perished on the 
field of battle. 

Cicero was an eye-witness to some of the principal 
events of the Marsic war ; since, although he at no 
time entertained much inclination for a military life, 
the custom of his nation almost imperatively required 
hhn to have made some essay in amis, before fully em- 
barking in those pursuits more congenial both to his 
intellectual and moral temperament, which he had se- 
lected as his road to the civic honours, hitherto almost 
exclusively sought by eminence in the armies of the 
republic. lie accordingly served for some months 
as a volunteer, first under the orders of Cn. Pompeins 
Strabo, and subsequently in the camp of Sylla; and 
has recorded his presence at a conference between the 
former general and the Samnite leader, Vettius 
Scato, (by whom the Consul Rutilius had been de- 
feated in the preceding year,) when, on being 
asked by the brother of Pompey, with whom he had 
once been on terms of intimacy, by what title he 
wished to be saluted, the Samnite uttered the well 
known courteous reply, As your friend by choice — 
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your iBnemy by necessity alone He was also in 
close attendance u^on Sylla, when that chief, encou- 
raged by the advice of the haruspex Posthumius, 
stormed the strong camp of the Samnites beneath the 
walls oT the town of Nola f . But there is little doubt 
that he was not slow in seizing an early opportunity of 
retiring from the scenes oftumult and mortal contention, 
to his tavourite pursuits. Before the conclusion of the 
Marsic war, he seems to have become once more a 
constant frequenter of the Forum, earnestly studying 
the style and address of the principal orators of the 
time, and especially that of the tribune Sulpicius, 
then famous for his eloquence and advocacy of the 
interests of Marius; and subsequently for his un- 
timely death in the struggle which ended in the exile 
of his patron. 

The seeds, indeed, which gave birth to that 
frightful civil contention, as yet unsurpassed in 
atrocity by the darkest annals of civil discord, after 
having long been ripening, were now on the point 
of producing the terrible series of convulsions by 
which Italy was shaken to its centre, and the freedom 
of Rome, if not irrecoverably lost, paralysed as by 
the first stroke of a disease which may be lingering 
in duration, but must ultimately prove mortal. The 
Mithridatic war had become serious enough to call 
for the conduct of the most able commander in the 
service of the republic, and the post of honour was 
an object of fierce dispute between the partisans of 
the equally sanguinary and tyrannical leaders of the 
popular and aristocratic factions in Rome. The first 
appointment of Sylla to the command was revoked 
by the exertions of Sulpicius in favour of Marius ; but 
the return to the city of the former, at the head of 
his legions, who had not yet embarked for Asia, 
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produced an almost immediate dispersion of his op^ 
ponents, and the hasty flight of their leader ; — whose 
concealment in the marshes of Mintumce, and 
striking comment pronounced upon the emptfpess 
and vanity of human ambition •vover the ruins of 
Carthage, as consequences of this retreat, ipust be 
fresh in the recollection of every reader. Wliile the 
civil tempest was thus, for a short time, allayed, 
Cicero still continued in Rome, blending his legal 
studies with the less severe pursuit of philosophy. 
Philo, a pupil of Clitomachus, and one of the most 
successful advocates of the doctrines of the Academy, 
having fled from Asia into Italy, from fear of the 
cruelties of Mithridates, and opened a school 0 Ron^e, 
was soon attended by a numerous crowd of auditors, 
and, amon^ others, by Cicero; althyu^h apparently 
without his imbibing many of the ' opinions pf the 
philosopher, since he was strongly attached in early 
life to the tenets of the sect of Epicurus, into which 
he had been inducted by Phaedrus, the first of his 
preceptors in studies of this nature *. 

But the tranquillity which allowed the city leisure 
to discuss or listen to tbe doctrines of such teacheira or 
their opponents, was of no continued duration. In a 
few months the consuls, Octavius and Cinna, having 
passed from secret jealousy and enmity to open dis- 
sension, Cinna was driven by force from the city, 
and immediately levying an army against his colleague, 
sent an invitation to Marins to return to Italy to 
take its, command. His summons was obeyed 
without hesitation, and after the two generals had 
proved completely successful in their first operations, 
and for some time closely blockaded Rome from 
the hill of the Janiculum, the terrified citizens, 

* a Pbrndro^qui nobis cum pueri essemus valde ut philosophus 

probabatur.— (Ad Div. xiii. 1.) He afterwards attended tbe lectures 
of the same philosopher at Athens. 
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after the death of Octaviuj, who was openly 
murdered by tine emissaries of Oinna, at length passed 
a law to repeal the sentence by which Marius had 
beeij^driven into exile, and threw open their gates to 
receive him. The horrors of proscription immediately 
ensued. Every partisan of Sylla, who 'was possessed 
of sufficient riches to excite the cupidity of the victo- 
rious faction, or who had displayed enough of zeal in 
his cause to have made him a marked object of 
resentment, was at once mercilessly put to death. 
The streets of Home flowed with the blood of its 
most distinguished inhabitants; the Innd of the 
slava was armed against the life of his master ; that 
the %on against his parent, and the public roads 
jr^r#^r?wdcd with torrifled fugitives seeking a place 
pf ^tftige, or with assassins following eagerly upon 
tliA* flight. In the course of this pro- 
ti%tcti^ lAassacre Quintus Oatulus, the colleague of 
Marius in his glorious campaign against the Cnnbri, 
with many senators, and several individuals of prm- 
torian togetlur with some of consular rank, met with 
an untimely death. The celebrated orator Marcus 
Ai tonius, the grandfather of the voluptuous and 
san quinary triumvir, who had been doomed by the 
enm'ly of Cinna, was also among the number of the 
slain. Cicero (wliose own escape, as an adherent of 
Sylla, is somewhat remarkable) may easily be 
supposed to have been a spectator when the head 
of this eminent statesman was exposed to the popu- 
lace from the Rostra. At such an hour, while 
his ardent and ambitious spirit was fired by the bright 
course of honour before him, the shadow of presenti- 
ment was little likely to overcast his imagination, or 
the thought to intrude itself, that, after a similar 
career of distinction on his own part with that 
pursued by the illustrious individual whose remains 
were presented as a ghastly spectacle before him, the 
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aame terrible method of indicating the late which 
had befallen hixusN^lf) should one day attract the horror 
and amazement of the gazing multitude of Rome. 

During the short period of comparative qhitt 
which followed the return of Marius, the attention of 
Ciceno continued engrossed with legal and lite* 
rary studies. His own account of the manner in 
which every faculty of his mind was constantly 
devoted to the acquisition of excellence as a pleader, 
is a remarkable lesson of unremitting and unwearied 
industry. He had now an opportunity, of which he 
eagerly availed himself, of hearing Milo the Rhodian, 
the most esteemed teacher of eloquence of the time, 
and under the influence of his addresses began the 
earliest of his original works, his Treatise on Rheto* 
rical Invention. Without any direct reference to 
this, which he probably considered asHiut att amose* 
raent during the intervals of more severe exertion^ h# 
has given the following description of his occupatioQi 
during the period in question, in his treatise, composed 
long afterwards, upon Illustrious Orators : “ For the 
space of three years the city continued firee from civil 
convulsions, at which time, in consequence of the 
death, departure, or exile of our best speakers, — for 
even Marcus Crassus and the two Lentuli, young as 
they were, had withdrawn themselves, — Hortensius 
oiyoyed the reputation of being the most able pleader; 
Antistius continued to rise daily in public estima* 
tion ; Piso spoke frequently ; Pomponius less often ; 
Carbo but rarely, and Philippiis merely on one or 
two occasions. I, for my part, during the whole 
time, was employed night and day in the diligent 
prosecution of studies of every description. I was 
then under the direction of Diodotus the stoic,—- who, 
after a long residence with me, and an intercourse of 
the closest kind, lately died under my roof, — by whom 
1 was exercised as well in other branches of learning 
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as most carefully in tlie dialectic be 

considered as it were a more close 
kind of eloquence, and without which 5ttiU^yotirael1^ 
Brutus, have c(ftne to the decided opinion," that you 
could never have acquired that hJippy 'style of elocu- 
tion, which is estewned as a free and unfettered 
logic. Yet to this tutor, and to-his many and diver- 
sified subjects of instruction, I was still not so much 
devoted as to suffer a single day to pass by without 
its usual oratorical exercises. I therefore declaimed 
continually on giyen subjects with Marcjis Piso or 
Quintus Pompeius, or some other friend, sometimes 
in Latin, but more often in Glreek ; either influ- 
enced by this reason, that the Greek language, by 
which we are supplied with a greater scope of orna- 
ment, gives, by being frequently spoken, a similar 
excellence to oUr Latin discourse ; or because it was 
only by using their tongue that I could either be 
instructed or corrected by the Greeks, those best of 
all ^teachers*.*' This passage is one from which the 
man of genius may leam humility, and the less 
splendidly endowed confidence. If it gives additional 
confirmation to the general truism, that the brightest 
talents must prove of little comparative use without 
earnest and frequent cultivation, it points out, at the 
same time, the very large share which industry and 
practice bore in the production of those masterly ora- 
tions of Cicero, which, in common with others of the 
most eminent speakers, may have been too often re- 
garded as the mere results of a natural aptitude or 
intensity of feeling, drawing all its powers of rich and 
varied expression from the impulse of the moment. 

The return of Sylla to Italy from the Mithri- 
datic war, in the year of the^ city six hundred and 
aeventy-one, renewed, with increased violence and 
horrors, the contention between the aristocratic and 
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popliJar The former were now in their 

turn consuls, Norbanu^and Marius 

theyonRge&a^i;^ completely defeated in the first en- 
gagement, and this advantage proved only an omen 
of the singular train of successes which followed it. 
In every" quarter the Marian leaders were routed by 
the lieutenants of Sylla, and that general having, in 
a last ancf desperate engagement, dispersed tlie army 
of the Samnite Telosinus, who encountered him almost 
at the gates of Rome, approached the city in triumph. 
The cruelties exercised a short time before by the fol- 
lowers of Marius upon their adversaries, were nowre- 
paid in a* similar manner, but with a dreadful increase 
in the number of victims; including both those who 
had deserved the resentment of the conqueror, and an 
immense crowd of innocent persons, whose property, 
as in the former proscription, was a sufficient 
crime to ensure their destruction. At the instant of 
the entrance of Sylla into Rome, six thousand prn 
soners were massacred at once, and many more sa- 
crificed by his soldiers, before he condescended to set 
a limit to their fury by a particular proscription. 
His first list of the proscribed contained eighty names, 
his second two hundred and twenty, and his third as 
many more. Carbo, the brother of the consul, and 
Publius Antistius, the father-in-law of Pompey, both 
orators of the highest reputation, fell amidst the gene - . 
ral massacre, and the pontifex Maximus, Quintus 
Scaevola, the aged friend and preceptor of Cicero, 
was barbarously murdered in the very vestibule 
of the temple of Vesta. The life of the latter was 
indeed in no respect endangered by the return of 
Sylla to Italy, but this event is by no means to be 
passed over in his history; if for no other reason, as 
one in which three individuals, afterwards intimately 
connected with his fortunes, were deeply though dif- 
ferently concerned. Marcus Crassus and Pompey, 
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two ‘ of the members of the firti ^umvirate, were 
both entrusted with armies leried to maintain the 
dhuse of the Dictator and actively employed in his 
service, * The thirds and afterwards’* tha most cele- 
brated in this eventful coalition, Q, Jnlius Caesar, as 
one of the Marian faction, was saved from the resent- 
ment of Sylla with the utmost difl&culty, and it was 
not until he had been wearied out by the infhrcessions 
of some of the most’^respectable of his own followers, 
that the tyrant, with a reluctance which he openly 
expressed, consented to preserve from the sword of 
his executioners a life, of the future character of 
w hichjie seems to have had a full and distinct con- 
ception ; since he granted the pardon of Caesar with 
the memorable observation, that, in so doing, he had 
preserved from destruction one who contained within 
him the seeds of many a Marius. 

The despotism of Sylla, frightful and oppressive as 
it in the first instance proved, produced, by the very 
severity by which it was attended, one good effect ; 
since the opposite party were so effectually dis- 
mayed by the power and fierceness of their terrible 
enemy, as to be little inclined to provoke him by 
continuing a useless show of resistance. The state 
was, therefore, in a sin^larly short time restored 
to tranquillity, and the Forum of Rome once more 
.crowded with pleaders, who had long absaited them- 
selves from it, either from a regard to their own per- 
sonal safety, or from an anticipation, which seems to 
have been almost general, that the civil constitution was 
on the point of being totally disorganised and laid in 
rujns by the prevalent tumults and excesses. It was 
now that Cicero, who had hitherto attended the 
courts of justice as a spectator and student of the 
merits of causes, began at length to acquaint him- 
self beforehand with their leading points, for the 
purpose of appearing in the character of an advocate. 
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It may be reasafta-bly supposed that he had, in sonie 
measure, distinguished himself in this capacity before 
the delivery of his first tecorded oration, which, on 
the best evidence, seems to have been his speech in 
behalf of Publius Quintius, pronounced in the pre- 
sence of C. Aqiiillius Gallus and three assessors, in 
the year of Rome six hundred and Seventy -three, and 
consequently in the twenty-s^xth year of his age. 
The cause was one of some intricacy, and had excited 
considerable interest, especially as Hortensius, then 
considered the first pleader in Rome, was engaged in 
behalf of the plaintiff S. NaBvius. The latter had 
brought an action against P. Quintius as next of kin, 
upon a partnership account with his brother Cains, 
lately deceased, and either by the neglect of the de- 
fendant in appearing to his recognisance, or by false 
representations to the praetor Burrienus, had obtained 
judgment against the property of Quintius, which, 
after being thirty days in possession of it, ho pr6- 
ceeded to advertise for sale. The auction was pre- 
vented by Alphenus, the friend of Quintius, who 
applied to the pra3tor Dolabclla for a writ to stay 
further proceedings until the return of Quintius, who 
was then absent in Gaul. The order, after an appeal 
had been made to the tribunes upon the subject, 
was granted on recognisances, and the dispute re- 
mained in abeyance until some months after the 
return of Quintius to Rome, when it was renewed by 
Nasvius, and at length brought to formal trial, before* 
commissioners appointed by Dolabclla to hear both 
parties by their advocates and to pronounce final 
judgment. The readiness with which Cicero under- 
took the cause of the defendant, and the zeal which 
he displayed in its support, while Nievius, in addition 
to the aid received from Hortensius, was known to bo 
countenanced by most of the magistracy, was his first 
step to popular favour. But his defence of Quintius 
c 
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was compkiely thrown into the shade the following 
year by the oration, still extant, for Sextus Roscius of 
Ameina, in supporting whose cause, (the first of those 
called “public" which he was induced to advocate,) he 
boldly entered the judicial field against the dictator 
ByUa himself. The features of the case were as 
follows : Sextus Roscius, raiding in the municipal 
town of Aineria, a person of the equestrian order, pos- 
sessed of considerable landed property, and distin- 
guished for his zeal in the cause of the aristocratic 
faction, having visited Rome while the proscription 
of Sylla wasat its height, was, some time afterwards, 
waylaid and murdered near the Palatine baths, as he 
was returning from a supper to which he had been 
invited, the assassins as soon as4heyhad eifected their 
object, escaping detection by a hasty flight. In the 
course of a few days, to the general astonishment of all 
acquainted with his principles and recent conduct. 
Ills name was discovered in the list of the proscribed. 
TIis estates, as forfeited property, were accordingly 
sold and purchased, at a price far below their real value, 
by Chrysogonus tlie favourite freedman of Sylla. 
The strongest suspicions were excited, on this occasion, 
of an infamous collusion between two Roscii of 
Ameria, Magnus and Capito, who were known to 
have been at enmity with the deceased, and Chryso- 
gonus ; little doubt being entertained that the former 
were either actually or indirectly concerned in the 
commission of the murder, and the latter at least 
an accessory after the fact, by adding, without the 
knowledge of Sylla, the name of Sextus Roscius to 
the list of proscription, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing his estates at his own price. 
The opinions entertained upon the subject received 
ample warrant from the circumstance, that although 
Chrysogonus was the purchaser, possession was 
taken of the property, in his name, by one of the $us- 
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pected Rosoii, wliile the other was presented with 
tliree excellent fajrms, constituting part of the for- 
feited estate, as his' share of the plunder. The son 
of the murdered knight,' who bore his father’s name, 
after being pitilessly ejected from his domain, and re- 
duced to the utmost want and wretchedness by these 
iniquitous proceedings, became so general an object 
of compassion to his fellow citizens, that a depu- 
tation was, in a short time, sent from Ameria to 
acquaint Sylla with the conduct of his favourite. 
Ohrysogonus, alarmed at the prospect of detection 
and open exposure, contrived to avert the threatened 
danger for the time, by amusing the friends of Sextus 
Roscius with promises of a speedy restitution of the 
property and competition for the injury in ‘whicli 
he had been instrumental ; but on finding, at length, 
that he could no longer hope to effect any thing by 
delay, placed himself on the offensive, and, with an 
audacity only equalled by the wickedness by which 
it was prompted, accused Sextus, by means of Eru- 
cius, one of his adherents, of being the real perpetra- 
tor of the murder of his father. The unhappy object 
of his villany, in addition to being deprived of every 
part of his possessions, and reduced to depend upon 
the charity of one of. his relatives for shelter and 
sustenance, was thus in imminent danger of losing 
his life also by a false charge of parricide. The cause 
was brought before the tribunal of the prsetor Fan- 
nins, and attracted universal attention from its sin- 
gularly interesting character ; but notwithstanding 
the presence of the noblest and most honourable 
citizens of Rome, notwithstanding the generally un- 
derstood innocence of the accused and the base- 
ness of the prosecutors, so great was the. terror 
inspired by the name of Sylla, and so extensively 
felt the danger of provoking him, by a q)ublic oji- 
position to the agents of his minion, that it seemed 
c2 
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at first highly probable, that a second murder, under 
the mask of a legal process, would be added to that 
of which they were on good ground supposed to have 
been already guilty. The defendant, a man of sim- 
ple manners and habits, whose life had been, for the 
most part, spent in the seclusion of the country, and 
devoted chiefly to agricultural pursuits, and who might 
therefore be presumed to be wholly unacquainted 
with the fonns of law, was on the point of learning 
by painful experience, that the justice of his ciiuse 
’would be of little avail for his preservation, in conse- 
quence of his inability, amidst the crowd of advo- 
cates around him, to find one willing to speak in his 
favour, when Cicero came forward in his defence, 
with a boldness and disinter^edness, which would 
have ensured respect for an oration of far less ability 
than that actually delivered in behalf of his oppressed 
and desponding client. His dextrous use and power- 
ful statement of all the points of circumstantial evi- 
dence in favour of the defendant, his counter-insinu- 
ations, upon the same evidence, against the prosecutors 
themselves, as the persons most obviously implicated 
in the crime, his fearless statement of the general 
infamy of their lives, and his cutting sarcasms against 
the rapacious favourite, speedily turned the scale in 
favour of the party aggrieved. Roscius was acquitted 
by the verdict of the judges, and Cicero rose at once, 
in the estimation of the public, to a level with the 
most gifted and roost experienced among his many 
competitors for forensic honours. Yet it is a sufficient 
comment upon the character of the times, that so far 
from obtaining the restitution of the property so un- 
justly wrested from him, Roscius seems to have been 
considered in the highest degree fortunate in escaping 
with life; while the orator by whom his accusers had 
been triumphantly refuted, was strongly suspected 
of having formed his subsequent determination of retir- 
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ing for a short time from Italy, from a dread of the 
resentment of Sylla, on account of his r^dy inter- 
ference for the preservation of one whom the freedman 
of the tyrant had marked for destruction. 

This resolution, whether owing to any such ap- 
prehension or not, was deferred until the following 
year, and before it was carried into effect he had 
gained additional distinction by his pleadings in several 
less important causes, as well as more especially in 
one arising from the disputed freedom of an inhabitant 
of Arretium ; in the conduct of which he was suc- 
cessfully opposed to the eminent advocate Cotta, and 
again ventured to appear in open opposition to the 
well known sentiments of Sylla, who had exerted 
himself, by every means, to prevent the privileges of 
Roman citizenship from becoming general through- 
out Italy. He then prepared for his journey to 
Greece ; in mentioning his motives for which he has 
made no allusion whatever to any more cogent rea- 
son than a regard for the state of his health, which had 
become in some measure impaired by his late unin- 
termitted exertions. “ I was at that time,” he 
observes, “remarkable fora slender and feeble body, 
as well as for a long and spare neck ; personal ap- 
pearances which are supposed to indicate a life held 
upon a precarious tenure, if connected with any 
severe labour or constant exercise of the lungs. My 
friends were the more anxious on my account, because 
in all my pleadings I declaimed without either gra- 
dation or variety of tone, at the full pitch’ of my voice 
and with great vehemence of action. When, there- 
fore, I was strenuously advised by these, as well as 
by my physicians, to abandon the legal profession, I 
was determined to encounter danger in any shape, 
rather than forego the long wished object of my 
ambition — renown as an eloquent speaker. But 
when I considered, that by a more subdued and mo- 
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derate intonation^ and by thanging the whole cha^ 
racter of my declamation, I should, while I attained 
the art of speaking in a more temperate manner, at 
the same time avoid the danger with which my life 
was threatened, I determined upon a journey to Asia 
the better to effect this desirable alteration I therefore 
left Rome, after having been employed there for two 
years as a pleader, and at a time when my name had 
already become well known in its Forum 

Athens, no less celebrated for the illustrious cha- 
racters, by whom it has from time to time been visited, 
than by the names which it J[ias itself contributed to 
swell the records of fame. Was the first city whicli 
received the ablest rival of its own finished school of 
eloquence, after his departure from the Italian coast. 
The terrible sack of the place by Sylla, a short time 
before, had proved but a temporary interruption to 
those studies in which, after the loss of all its politi- 
cal influence, it continued, for many centuries, more 
enviably pre-eminent. The Porch, the Academy, 
the Lyceum, and the Gymnasium celebrated as 
the haunt of the Cynic School, were thronged 
with philosophers of all nations and sects, and the 
banks of the Ilissus and fragrant slopes of Hymettus 
were the daily scenes of those abstruse disquisitions, 
which, whatever opinion may be entertained of 
their merits on other considerations, must for 
ever claim respect, from the strength and magnifi- 
cence of the language in which they have been 
invested, as well as from the intellectual acuteness 
and subtlety which they display. Cicero continued 
at Athens for six months, commencing from this pe- 
riod of his life his intimate acquaintance and friend- 
ship with the celebrated Titus Pomponius, better 
known by the surname of Atticus, who had been' 
his fellow-student in boyhood ; to which posterity is 


De Clai. Orator., cap, xci. 
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ludebied for so much of his invaluable correspondence. 
He also attended the lectures of the most eminent 
philosophers residing in the city ; among whom the 
names of the Epicureans PhaedAis and Zeno, and the 
Academic or Stoic Antiochus of Ascalon, have been 
particularly mentioned. He at the same time fre- 
quently exercised himself in oratory under the* direc- 
tioas of Demetrius of Syria, of whose abilities as a 
rlietorician.he has spoken in high terms. From 
Athens ho proceeded to Asia, having first upon his 
way been solemnly initiated at Eleusis in those 
celebrated mysteries, respecting which so much has 
been written, and so little is apparently understood. 
His time in Asia was employed, as the greater part 
of his previous life had been, in the uninterrupted 
pursuit of that oratorical excellence which, whether 
at home or abroad, was the object perpetually pre- 
sented to the dreams of his ambition. In a few 
months he had left scarcely a city of that then cele- 
brated region unvisited, and during his progress was 
attended constantly by professors of acknowledged 
merit, whom he had prevailed upon to accompany 
him as his instructors in rhetoric; including Menippus 
of Stratonice, whom he terms the ablest of Asiatic 
orators, Dionysius of Magnesia, ^schylus of Cnidos, 
and Xenocles of Adramyttiuni, all enjoying an 
honourable reputation in their respective cities. lie 
then sailed for Rhodes, where he had once more an 
opportunity of benefiting by the tuition of his for- 
mer master Molo, to whom he confesses his obligations 
for checking the too great exuberance of fancy, 
for which his early speeches had been(^ remarkable, 
and which was a fault rather likely to be increased 
than diminished by his late attention to the Asiatic 
school of oratory. His biographer Plutarch has men- 
tioned, that after declaiming on one occasion before 
this master, when all the by-standers bad been 
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astonished with his performance, and had followed 
the concluding periods of his oration with enthusi- 
astic and frequently renewed expressions of applause, 
Molo sat for some tftne silent • and apparently occu- 
pied with a train of melancholy thoughts, and on 
bein^ ^ked by his pupil, with some slight appearance 
of dissatisfaction, why he made no comments either 
of praise or censure on the occasion, :peplied to the 
following efFect : It is not, Cicero, that insensibility ^ 
to the proofs of your abilities which you have just 

f iven has any connexion with my silence. These, in- 
eed, are worthy of all the commendation which has 
been bestowed upon them, but alas for the reputation 
of Crreece ! But little was left to her to boast, and 
even the last of her claims to reputation, — her emi- 
nence ill learning and eloquence, — is now also, I per- 
ceive, on the point of being transferred to Rome,” 
After two years' absence in Greece and Asia, 
Cicero determined upon returning to Italy, since he 
had now obtained all the advantages contemplated in 
his travels. His constitution had become more robust ; 
his powers of enduring fatigue were greatly increased 
by frequent practice ; he had acquired that mastery 
over his voice by which he was always afterwards en- 
abled to modulate and restrain it within bounds ; and, 
by his intercourse with the various masters through 
whoso courses of instruction he had passed, he had 
not only improved his general style, but gained a far 
greater scope and variety of exprc‘ssion than he could 
liavo attained by* studying the peculiar excellences 
of any one preceptor. If he had ever feared the 
power of S3^1a, all apprehensions on that subject 
were removed by the death of the dictator, while he 
was still at Athens, under such circumstances of misery 
as are sometimes permitted to render the last moments 
of the persecutor and the oppressor strange and ter- 
rible warnings to those whose belief in a retributive 
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Providence may have been weakened by their pre- 
vious prosperity. In his journey homeward through 
Gveece, he is said to have consulted the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi upon the best means of obtaining 
future Tionour and reputation, and to have received 
in reply the advice to make his own natural judg- 
ment, and not the will or favour of the multitude, the 
guide of his public actions. The writer who has 
mentioned this circumstance, adds, that he was 
so far influenced by the answer of the Pythoness, 
as for some time after his arrival in Rome to 
avoid notice, and cautiously to refrain from paying 
court to the people by the usual methods then pursued 
to ensure their favour. But the account is far from 
probable, or if he was, indeed, at any time under the ( 
influence of such an admonition, it must have been 
for a period of singularly short continuance. In the 
year following his return to Italy, we again find him 
constant in his attendance at the Forum, and care- 
fully adding the last requisite to his excellence as an 
orator, by correcting all the faults of his action under 
the directions of JEsop and Roscius ; the former the 
most celebrated tragic actor of his time, as the latter 
was confessedly tlie first in comedy. He shortly 
afterwards had Jin opportunity of repaying the in- 
structions of Roscius, by appearing as his advocate 
in an action brought against him by Caius Fannins 
Chcrea fdrAe recovery of an alleged debt. The suit 
was of a somewhat complicated character, arising 
from a dispute respecting the money paid as com- 
pensation by the murderers of a slave, in whom both 
Roscius and Chorea possessed equal rights. It is to 
be regretted, that the oration spoken by Cicero on 
this occasion is imperfect. Yet enough is extant to 
provoke a smile at the singular difference between 
the observances in a Roman court of justice on such 
occasions, and the more equitable methods of pro- 
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cedure adopted in similar processes at the present 
time. The grossest personal vituperations against the 
plaintiff, mingled with arguments against the validity 
of his claims drawn from his features and aspect, with 
direct and open flajitery to the presiding judge, are 
at least strangely inconsistent with modern ideas of 
the proper duties and privileges of an advocate. 
Such, however, were some of the commonest features 
in the pleadings once heard in the Foruin of polished 
Rome, and for such the oration for Sextus Roscius, 
without any great display of the beauties of rhetoric, 
is sufficiently distinguished. 

In the same year which witnessed his advocacy of 
the cause of Roscius the Comedian, Cicero ^st pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for office, by publicly 
averring his intention of standing for the queBstorship. 
This determination was made while the orator Cotta 
was canvassing for the consulship, and Hortensius for 
the dignity of esdile. All three were successful ; but the 
election of Cicero was remarkable for the readiness with 
which the tribes united in returning him, before all his 
competitors, to the desired appointment, lie was noVv 
in the thirty-first year of his age, the earliest period 
at which, according to the existing regulations, 
a Roman citizen was considered eligible to the lowest 
honour in the power of the people to bestow. By 
recent legacies, his estate had been increased suf- 
ficiently to exceed the senatorial census4P^hich was 
then hxed at eight hundred sestertia, or considerably 
more than six thousand pounds sterling. His mar- 
riage with his first wife, Terentia, which took place 
before his election, made no inconsiderable addition 
to his income, if Plutarch's statement is correct, that 
she brought to her husband a fortune of one hundred 
and twenty thousand denarii. This union, however, 
proved by no means one of the happiest events in the 
orator 8 life, Terentia, whose family must have been 
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of rank, since one of her sisters was a vestal virgin, 
seems to have been a woman of haughty, jealous, 
and imperious temperament, and, after many years of 
domestic bickerings, was at length separated from her 
husband ; who is proved on unq]|j|p9tionable evidence, 
amidst all his subsr^quent honours and distinctions, 
his mastery over the passions of multitudes, his 
political influence and literary renown, too often to 
have wanted the simplest but richest source of 
enjoyment — the solace and comfort afforded by a 
peaceful home. 


CHAPTER II. 

Conduct of Cicero in his Qiiaestorthip — Ho discovers the Tomb of 
Archimedes — Delivers a farewell Oration at the Expiration of 
Ins Office to the People of Lilybanim — He embarks for Italy, 
arrives at Puteoli — Spends five years in pleading private Causes — 
Resolves to stand for the ^dileship', and is returned to the 
Office — Commencement of the prosecution against Verres-— 
History of the Administration of that Magistnite — Oration 
against Cwcilius— rCicero sails a second ^irae to Sicily — Rcimiis 
to Rome, and delivers his first Oration against Verres, who 
withdraws into Banishment — He defends Marcus Fonteius and 
Auliis Cecina — Dedication of the Capitol by Quintus Catulus. 

The quaestorship in the ancient republic was an 
office which involved in it considerable authority and 
no small share of responsibility. As the circumstance 
of having been appointed to the honour gave the right 
of adinissi®l to the senate, and as it afforded a fair 
field for the exhibition of those qualities wliich weye 
likely' to constitute, in the eye of the public, claims 
for still higher dignities, it was anxiously sought by 
all young aspirants to political eminence. At home 
the duties of this magistracy involved the'" care of 
the treasury, and the receipt and expenditure of the 
public revenue ; abroad, the payment of the troops, 
and the collection of the tributes and imposts exacted 
from the different nations which had submitted to 
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the Roman arms. The provinces of the several 
qnmstors were assigned to each by lot at the general 
election, and by this method of distribution, Cicero 
was commissioned to accompany the praetor Pedu- 
caeus, on whom the government of the island of 
Sicily had been conferred in a similar manner. This 
province was considered extensive enough to require 
the presence of more than a single quaestor, and two 
were accordingly appointed to it; the one being sta- 
tioned at Syracuse and the other at Lilyba?um. TJjc 
latter city was allotted as his residence to Cicero, who 
found it, at first, a difficult task to exercise 1m‘s public 
functions in such a manner as to avoid giving offence 
to the people among whom he had been stationed. 
Sicily, whose abundant harvests, ever since its con- 
quest by the Romans, bad contributed so much 
towards the sustenance of the crowded population of 
Latium, as to acquire for it the title of the principal 
granary of the republic,” was at that season required 
to export far more than its usual supi)ly of coni, in 
consequence of a late general scarcity in Italy. One- 
tenth of the whole produce of the island, which was 
exactly the tribute paid to its ancient kings, con- 
stituted, under ordinary circumstances, the amount 
of its annual contribution to the Roman government, 
and when this demand was exceeded, a certain sum 
was granted from the treasury as a compensation 
for the additional grain required, althoiig|^it may ho 
supposed that the amount of the remuneration was 
fixed, rather by the relative positions of the two 
nations, than by any general principles of equity. 
Owing to the strictness and impartiality with which 
he fulfilled his duties to the State in his superinten- 
dence of this unpopular exaction, Cicero was, at first, 
viewed with considerable suspicion and dislike by 
the Sicilians, hut his gcnetal iiffability and courtesy, 
his willingness to listen to every grievance, and his 
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readiness to redress it, joined to his unimpeachable 
integrity and neglect of his personal interests, in an 
office which afforded but too many opportunities for 
injustice and extortion, speedily changed the tide of 
public opinion in his favour. . With a confidence 
possibly proripted by no small degree of vanity, but 
by a vanity which, if not well founded, would at once 
have issued in open exposure and disgrace, he after- 
wards publicly boasted, that, no one in similar cir- 
cumstances had ever behaved more obligingly or 
with higher reputation than himself*; and it is 
evident that the public of Sicily were impressed, to a 
considerable extent, with the same opinion, since they 
not only decreed, in acknowledgment of his merits, 
such honours to be paid him as no previous quspstor 
had ever received, but continued on terms of the most 
friendly intercourse with him long after the expiration 
of his year of office. Beyond the honourable fulfil- 
ment of the duties which had devolved upon him, his 
residence in Sicily was remarkable for few events of 
moment. Plutarch, however, has related, that he 
found an opportunity of ingratiating himself at this 
time with some of the leading families of Rome, by 
successfully defending a number of young men con- 
nected with them, who had been sent as prisoners to 
the ])r£etor at Syracuse, charged with certain offences 
against military discipline. It is also not unworthy 
of notice, tliat he was the means of pointing out to 
the Syracusans the monument of their great country- 
man Archimedes, the site of which had been long 
forgotten, llis own account of his discovery of the 
neglected sepulchre of the Newton of antiquity, is 
given in the fifth book of the Tusculan Questions, 
and he seems to have taken an honest pride in 
recording the circumstances. “ The tomb of Archi- 

* Non vereor no quis aiideat dicerc, iillius in Sicilia qincsturam 
aut gratiorem aut clanoiem fiiisse, &c.^Pio Plancio, xxvi. 
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modes,” he observes, which was altogether unknown 
to the Syracusans, who even denied that it had any 
existence, and completely surrounded and overgrow;!! 
with wild shrubs and briars, was by iny means once 
more revealed to them during my queestorship in 
Sicily. I retained in my memory certain verses 
which, as I had understood, were inscribed upon the 
monument, indicating that the figures of a sphere and 
cylinder were placed above it. When, therefore, 
after a long and tedious search^ (for there are an 
immense number of sepulchres near the gates looking 
towards Agrigentum*,) I at length perceived a 
small pillar, scjircely rising abo! e the rank vegetation 
around it, and bearing these figur(^s, 1 immediately 
remarked to the chief persons of Syracuse, who were 
in my company, that I thought 1 had found what I 
had been seeking. A number of persons were imme- 
diately sent with scythes and bill-hooks to clear the 
spot ; and as soon as a path was opened we advanced 
towards the base of the pillar opposite to us. The 
inscription was then obvious, altliough tlie con- 
cluding words of the verses were half obliterated by 
decay. Thus the most illustrious, and at one time 
the most learned city of Greece, would have been igno- 
rant of the tomb of the most subtle and acute-minded 
of its sons, had not an individual of Arpinum indi- 
cated where it was to bo foundf.” This discovery 
w^as made during a general tour of the island which 
Cicero undertook previous to his departure from 
Sicily. On his return to Lilybseum, from whence 
he shortly afterwards embarked for Italy, he deli- 
vered a farewell oration to the people, of which but 
a few words, quoted by a later author, are extant. 
On this occasion it appears, that the strongest assur- 

* Or the gates near the quarter of Achradina, the former reading 
AgragianaSf having been recently suspected to be a corruption 
of Achradinas, t Tuacul, Qunst., V. xxiii. 
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aiices of mutaal regard were exchanged between the 
speaker and the assembled multitude whom he had 
convened, and that Cicero made, at the same time, a 
general promise of his best services in favour of the 
Sicilians, if they, should at any time think proper to 
demand them. From the zeal he had shown in 
executing his official duties, the high reputation he 
had attained throughout Sicily, and the great beneht 
iiis exertions had conferred upon the people of Rome, 
by supplying their necessities in a time of general 
appreiiension of want, he had Mattered himself that iiis 
name was now scarcely less celebrated at home than 
abroad, and that all Italy was already filled with his 
praises, and ready to do honour to his disinterestedness 
and probity. But his anticipations were destined to 
receive a mortifying clieck on his arrival at Puteoli in 
Campania, of which he has given a pleasant account in 
his oration for Plancius, delivered at a time, when, after 
havhig filled with honour the highest offices of the State, 
ho might mention with complacency the first rebuke 
sustained by his early ambition. This town was 
then filled with a concourse of idlers of the higher ranks 
from Rome, who had resorted thither for the benefit 
of its mineral waters, and Cicero, shortly after his 
landing,' on meeting with a former acquaintance was 
surprised, instead of the congratulations on his return 
from Sicily, or the compliments on his conduct there, 
which he had naturally expected, to be asked, how 
lung ago he had left Rome and what was the latest 
new's in the metropolis. Indignant at this instance of 
ignoranceon a subject which, to himself at least, seemed 
of the highest importance, he replied with an air of 
offended dignity, that so far from having lately visited 
Rome he was then but just returned from his province. 
“ True, from Africa 1 believe,” was the observation 
of his companion ; and this second pro of of the limited 
range of his reputation was not rendered much more 
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agreeable by the intervention of a third party, who, 
willing to correct the ignorance of the other, and to 
prove to Cicero that he, at least, was acquainted with 
the place which had been the scene of the execution of 
the duties of his first appointment, observed with 
marks of surprise, “ How ! is it possible that you can 
be ignorant that our friend here was lately praetor of 
Syracuse The observation of the orator upon this 
circumstance is just and pertinent : “ I know not, ye 
Judges,” he adds, after giving an account of the 
transaction, “whether my disappointment was not of 
greater service to me than if I had met with universal 
congratulations. For as soon as I perceived the peo- 
ple of Rome were indeed dull of hearing, but possessed 
of acute and observant eyes, I ceased to consider in 
what manner my reputation might best appeal to the 
former sense, and took care that they should have 
opportunities of regarding me daily. I therefore 
lived entirely in the public gaze. I kept close to the 
duties of the Forum, and on no occasion was a denial 
from my porter, or even the necessary refreshment of 
eleej), a means of sending a single citizen who had 
soTight an interview with me unsatisfied from my 
door*.” 

Amidst the diligent exercise of such means to ensure 
popularity, and in the advocacy of many causes of im- 
portance, thepleadings in which have, without excep- 
tion, perished, five years passed away ;t the least im- 
portant perhaps in the life of the orator, but far from 
destitute of events affecting, to no trivial extent, the 
interests of his country. During this interval Rome 

♦ Pro Plancio, xxvii. 

+ To this peiiod may possibly be referred the orations for JVIarcus 
Tullius and Lucius Varenus, passages fiom which aie quoted by 
Piiscian and Quintilian. Additions have lately been made to the 
fiagments of the oiation for Tullius, who seems to have been im- 
peached under a charge of illegal violence, by the discoveries of 
Angelo Maio. 
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was agitated by violent efforts on the part of the sup- 
porters of the popular interests, to rescind the acts 
lately passed by Sylla in favour of the aristocracy, 
and more especially to procure the restoration of the 
tribunitial power; a mighty engine either of good 
or evil, according to the character of those by whom 
it- was .wielded, which the dictator had done his 
utmost to neutralise, as well by circumscribing its 
exercise in other respects, as by passing a law, that 
whosoever had once borne the office of tribune of tlie 
people should be ineligible to any higher magistracy. 
Yet amidst the prevalence of furious and constant 
dissensions at home, the arms of the republic abroad 
were, during the same period, crowned with their usual 
success, and her already enormous dominion increased 
on all sides by the swords of her victorious legions. 
In Spain the last adherents of the* Marian faction, 
who under the generalship of Sertorius, probably the 
ablest leader of his time, had long defied the united 
force of Mctellus and Pompey, were, after his assassi- 
nation by Perpenna, effectually dissipated or destroyed. 
In the East the power of Mithridates was completely 
broken by Lucullus, who after raising the siege of 
Cyzicus, and wresting one province after another 
from the hand?of his antagonist, concluded his career 
of conquest by compelling the most formidable enemy 
to Roman ambition since the days of Ilannibal, 
to relinquish his hold upon Asia, and to take 
refuge in the inmost parts of the kingdom of Pon- 
tus. These advantages were somewhat counter- 
balanced by the Servile War excited by Spartacus; 
but this also, after the regular forces of tlic Common- 
wealth liad been several times shamefully beaten by 
an undisciplined multitude, whose sense of injuries 
or dread of future severities stood them in tljp stead 
of more efficient training and military skill, was at 
length brought to a conclusionbythevictory of Marcus 
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Crassus in Lucania, and the destruction of those who 
had escaped from the field b/ the, army of Pompey, 
which encountered them as they were on their march 
towards the Alps. Both these generals, in reward 
for their eminent services, were made consuls, in the 
year after the suppression of the revolt ; £fnd the vanity 
of Pompey, besides an express decree of the Senate 
by which lie was allowed to enter upon the consulate 
before passing through the subordinate of&ces, was 
additionally gratified by a triumph for his success in 
Spain ; the second he had obtained while yet a* simple 
Roman knight. It was in the consulate of Pompey 
and Crassus (a. u. c. 684) that Cicero, since the 
usual interval had elapsed from his qumstorship, 
after which it was lawful to aspire to the higher dig- 
nities, presented himself to the people as candidate for 
the office of curifle aedilo, and had again the satisfac- 
tion of being first returned at the election. 

Those who held this magistracy, tho lowest in the 
state which entitled its possessors to tho appellation 
of noble, a distinction which also descended to their 
posterity, were, as its name imports, entrusted prin- 
cipally with the superintendence of the public build- 
ings at Rome. They were also required to preside in 
the markets, and to ascertain that none of tho weights 
and measures used there fell below the legal standard. 
But the principal and the most onerous part of their 
office consisted in the direction of the public games 
and shows. The ledlles wTre originally two in 
number ; h^i two nioix), distinguished by the name 
of curule tudiles, from the ivory scat they were 
privileged to use, were afterwards annually chosen, at 
first from the ranks of the aristocracy alone, but 
subsequently from the patricians, or plebeians, indif- 
ferently;. In wliat manner the office of these differed 
from that of the others, termed, by way of distinction, 
plel^eian acdiles, is yet to be ascertained. It has 
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been conjectured, that whatever might have been 
originally the separation of their duties, they were at a 
later period completely blended ; the two first elected 
assuming the more honourable title, but acting in 
all respects in common with their fellows. As the 
populace of Rome, in earlier as well as in more recent 
times, were so inordinately fond of spectacles as to 
render the gratification of their ruling taste an 
expeditious and certain road to their favour, it be- 
came an object of ambition with successive aodiles to 
exceed all who had gone before them in the pomp and 
magnificence of the shows which they were authorised 
to exhibit. The most distant provinces were conse- 
quently ransacked by their agents for strange or 
unknown animals, and crowds of furious beasts trans- 
ported to Rome for the hunts and combats of the 
arena. Troops of gladiators were purchased, at 
enormous prices, to contribute by mutual slaughter 
to the brutal pleasures of the populace, and theatrical 
exhibitions prepared at a cost which renders perfectly 
insignificant the most ingenious efforts of modern 
extravagance and luxury. As a proof of this it 
may be mentioned, that when Julius Caesar was 
elected to the acdilcship, lie exhibited three hundred 
and twenty pair of gladiators'^’, and that the whole 
apparatus of the arena, furnished on the occasion, 
was formed of solid silver. But the oedileship of 
IVr. Scaurus, some years before, had placgd it out 
of the povs’er of the wealthiest citizen to^irpass him 
in lavish expenditure. This magistrate TOhibited no 
less than a hundred and fifty panthers at once at a 
public entertainment ; and the theatre which ho caused 
to be erected for dramatic representations, although its 
dimensions and decorations arc matters of grave 
history, reminds the reader of the wildest of Arabian 
fictions. This stupendous edifice was capable of ^n- 
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taining eighty thousand spectators* . The stage 
front displayed three hundred and sixty columns 
disposed in three tiers, of which the lowest were 
thirty -eight feet high. The.ciitahlatiires wliich they 
supported were severally composed of marble, of 
glass, and of beams richly gilded. Three thousand 
brfizcn figures, disposed bct\^een the columns, formed 
the temporary ornaments of the majestic erection, 
which, from its vastness and beauty, must have ap- 
peared to the astonished spectators, on thejr first 
admission, as a splendid architectural vision. The 
additional expense incurred for the dresses of the 
actors and choriisses, the valuable paintings, and 
r)ther decorations, must have been almost beyond 
computation ; since we arc informed, that when 
what was left of them had been removed to the 
'J'usciilan villa of Seaurus, and that edifice had been 
wilfully set on fire by his slaves, the loss, in such 
articles alone, was estimated at more than eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. It is needless to state, 
that in an office sometimes involving expenditure like 
this, the most extensive private fortunes wore speedily 
swallowed up, and overwhelming debts incurred. 
Those, however, who were at so much pains and 
cost to entertain the multitude, wore far from being 
disinterested, in their prodigality. The a?dileship 
was regarded merely as an introduction, if popu- 
larly fill||^, to the dignities of praetor and consul, and 
the prospe^^f obtaining a province, in cither of these 
ca])aeitics,Was considered sufficient to justify any 
outlay ; since an ample remuneration might then b(^ 
expected at the expense of the unhappy subjects of 
the empire, upon whom the burthen of entertaining 
tl^eir conquerors ultimately fell. It was on the 
strength of such a contingency, that Julius Caesar, 
be^re being elected to any public office, contracted 
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a debt of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
which he had contrived to increase to nearly a mil- 
lion before setting out after his prajtorship for his 
province of Spain. If Cicero has given an impartial 
account of his own conduct during his wdilesliip, it 
was neither distinguished by profuse liberality, nor 
by parsimonious meanness, but regulated entirely by 
the extent of the resources at his command *. While 
yet, how’ever, canvassing for the office, and some time 
Ix forc the assembly of the pco]>le at wliich he w^as elect- 
ed, lie was called upon to take the leading part in 
the celebrated prosecution of Verres; a cause in every- 
way suited both to the display of his genius and the 
best qualities of his disposition, and in which he had 
the fortune to be again opposed to Hortensius, his 
predecessor in civic honours as well as in oratorical 
re[)utation, but whom he was destined after a short 
lime to surpass in both. 

The condition of Sicily at this time might be 
cited, as an additional example to the many, widely 
known and strikingly recorded, of the mutability of 
cni]»ir('s, and that rapid transition from a state of pros-r 
perity and vigour to one of weakness and decay, to 
wliicli the most flourishing nations have often been 
subject. The country which had once defied the arms 
of Athens and of Carthage, when botli were at tlie 
zenith of their reputation, the birth-place of Colon 
and 1 rermocrates, of the llicros and the Dionysii, 
and crowded with numerous cities, eacli worthy of 
being the capital of a great nation, w’a^kw reduced 
to such a condition of abject slaverj^cnoath the 
Roman yoke, as scarcely to resist, even by murmurs, 
the most atrocious acts of injustice and o])pression 
practised upon it by successive governors, whose 
avarice it was periodically obliged to satisfy. Among 
these, the name of Cains Verres has obtained an 
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infamous celebrity, as well from his exceeding all 
others in his tyrannical and sanguinary administra- 
tion, as from his having been at length exposed, owing 
to a combination of circumstances anything but 
frequent in the history of the provincial policy of 
Home, to a punishment, which, liglit and trifling as 
it must appear when compared with his measureless 
rapacity and inordinate wickedness, most of those 
resembling him in guilt were fortunate enough to 
escape. The oppression of this magistrate during his 
foreign praetorship were so intolerable, and Ris ex- 
tortion exercised on so unsparing a scale, as to surpass 
the powers of endurance possessed even by the 
Sicilians themselves, and to induce them to seek 
retribution through the expensive and generally fruit- 
less method of a public prosecution. How far their 
resentment was justified may be seen from a slight 
sketch of the proceedings of Yerres in Sicily, extracted 
from the orations of Cicero against him, which afford 
but too trustworthy a commentary upon the kind of 
treatment experienced in his day by the conquered 
provinces at the hands of Rome ; treatment, it may 
be observed, which tlffere is no reason to suppose, 
from the writings of her historians, not to mention 
those of her satirists and moralists, to have been un- 
altered atsucceedingperiodsofheropprcssivcdespotism. 

Immediately on the arrival of this “ vulture magis- 
trate,” (to use a term which Cicero has applied to 
another character possessed of similar propensities) in 
his provinc^^io of Halesa, a man of considerable note 
and property, was cited before him, to answer respect 
ing an cstjite bequeathed tohis family, on the condition 
of a certain number of statues being erected in the 
market-place of the town irom part of the proceeds. In 
default of compliance with this requisition, the property 
was liable to be forfeited and to be assigned to the 
maintenance of the worshij) of Venus Eryciiia. The 
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statues in question had been carefully placed as direct- 
ed by the will, but Verres, with the hope of securing 
a considerable bribe to himself, as an inducement to 
stop further proceedings, procured a person of infamous 
character to appear in behalf of the Goddess and to 
prosecute Dio for the estate, on the ground that he 
had neglected to comply with the injunctions of the 
testator. The cause was decided in favour of the 
defendant, but not until he had secured the sentence 
of the judge in his behalf, by a present of about nine 
thousand pounds in money, a valuable breed of mares, 
and all the costly plate and furniture contained in 
his house. Verres upon a similar pretext extorted an 
enormous sum from the two brothers Sosippus and 
Epicrates of Agyra, after they had been twenty years 
in quiet possession of the inheritance left them by their 
father, and both were at once reduced to poverty by 
the exaction, Hcraclius the son of liicro, and the 
richest of the Syracusans, who had also been enjoin- 
ed by a will, by which he inherited an immense estate, 
to erect a number of statues in the public paUvstra, 
and who had faithfully fulfilled the injunction, was 
sued on the same ground of prosecution, by persons 
excited by the pnetor, and vainly attcmpt(;d to 
rescue his possessions by flight ; since the whole, 
including a multitude of slaves, Corinthian ves- 
sels, and embroidered coverlets of immense value, was 
declared to be forfeited to the public : a specious sen- 
tence, which did not prevent the groate^art of tiie 
precious articles enumerated from fin diiy their way 
into the house of the dignitary who had passed it. 
Epicrates of Bidis, whose only crime was his great 
. wealth, was the next victim.^By a false accusation of 
forgery, he was soon obliged to abandon his domains 
and take refuge at Rome, leaving Verres and his 
accusers to divide the plunder between them. Btit 
the most atrocious instance of injustice was exhibited 
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cafiie of Sopater the Halycyensian, who after 
indicted for a capital oftenco before the former 
,df^tdlh Caiua Sacerdos had been honourably acquitted. 

wjS nevertheless cited by Verres, in defiance of 
the judgment of his predecessor, to appear at Syracuse, 
and answer once more to the former charge. While 
in prison in that city, he was visited by Timarcliides, 
()ito of the pra3tor s agents, who did not scruple to 
hint to him, tliat it would be most to his interest, in- 
stead of triistingto his innocence, to compound the inat- 
t^*r by a liandsome sum. By extraordinary exertion 
among his friends, the accusetl, who now plainly saw 
to what he had to trust, collected a considerable 
gratuity, wliieli he duly paid to Timarcliides, confi- 
(icntly (‘xpecting that his acquittal and release would 
speedily follow in due course. He soon afterwards, 
however, received to his astouisliment an intimation, 
through the same medium, that what he had advanced 
was wholly insufliciciit ; that the prosecutor had of- 
fered a much liigher bribe, and that unless he could 
exceed it, he must prepare himself for the v^orst. 
Indignant at this infamous attempt at further extor- 
tion, or despairing of being able to satisfy the inereasino 
rapacity of Verres, Sopater indignantly broke off tlu* 
negotiation, and positively refusing to make the 
slight(*st additional advance, defied his accusers to do 
their worst. lie soon had occasion to repent of 
Ids rashness. Tlie prtetor seized an opportunity, when 
he had crawly managed to rid himself of the ]>roscnc(‘ 
of tlic otlW judges, to summon Sopater to his bar, 
and after hastily listening to the evidence against 
him, notwithstanding the absence of his counsel, 
who had withdrawn, •efusing to enter upon the 
defence unless before a full court ; and notwithstand- 
ing the vehement supplications and appeals of Hopatc r 
himself, who adjured him in the name of the 
iUul of all mankind, at lea‘«t to grant him a fair ait<l 
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impartial trial conducted according to the usual* Ionian *. 
proceeded to adjudge him guilty and to condemujhitti 
on the capital charge. 

To this system of judicial robbery was added one6f 
indiscriminate pillage, unblushingly carried on without 
any attempt to justify or even to conceal it. Tho 
temples of the Gods were despoiled of their most 
costly ornaments, and the most finished works 
art, the property of communities or of individuals, 
either surrendered to the praetor, in compliance with 
his importunate recpiests, or openly seized by him, if 
the more gentle methods of appropriation proved 
unavailing. Pamphilus of Lilybamm having in his 
])OSsession a silver ewer of great weight and exquisite 
workmanship, one of the master-pieces of BoothiiH 
a celebrated Carthaginian sculptor, which had dcsccnd- 
c‘d to him from his anc.cstors, was forced to part with 
it, without the slightest hope of compensation, at tho 
dt'inand of Yerres, and was but too happy to preserve} 
a ])air of cups, which had also been ordered to bo 
brought for his inspection, by bribing two of his con^ 
fulaiils to assure him, tliat they were of inferior 
(‘xec\iti(',n and altogether unworthy a place in the 
eolleciion of a comioissenr. Diodorus of Melita, who 
attempted to preserve two chalices richly chased by 
th(' hands of Mentor, which Yerres liad hinted a 
wish to sec, by prudently withdrawing with them 
from {Sicily, ^as immediately impeached, by his 
detestable instruments, of a crime of which he was 
altogether innocent. This attcm})t to njcH’him how- 
ever entirely failed . Diodorus having repaired to Rome, 
represented to his patrons and friends in that city the 
manner in which he had been treated in such strong 
terms, that letters were despatched to Yerres warning 
him of the danger to which he was exposing himself. 
I'lie ])rosocution wits therefore reluctantly dropped, 
hut Diodorus was only able to preserve his plaic by 
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a voluntary exile of three years* duration. The young 
Aotipchus, king of Syria, was more successfully en- 
trapped and despoiled, in consequence of his yquth 
'/a%d simplicity. This prince, on his return from Rome, 
whither he had proceeded,in company with his brother, 
to urge in person his claims upon Egypt, was sump- 
tuously banqueted by the praetor, who exhibited 
^ery thing of rarity and value which he possessed 
for his entei*tainment. Antiochus was not slow in 
returning tlie compliment, and heedlessly displayed, 
in his turn, a number of precious vessels, which his 
guest secretly formed the resolution of making his 
own without further delay. Among these were seve- 
ral cups of solid gold riclily adorned with gems, and 
a wine chalice which was composed of a single jewel 
of inestimable price, all far exceeding the richest ves- 
sels which the avarice of Verres had hitherto been 
able to accumulate. On the morning succeeding the 
entertainment, therefore, he sent to borrow the whole, 
on the pretence of showing them as patterns to his 
own engravers. The king, little acquainted with his 
character, at once politely granted the request. The 
pnetor, however, had, at the same time, much richer 
s])oil in view. He had heard of a sumptuous cand(i- 
labrum possessed by Antiochus, composed of massive 
gold, encrusted with jewels, and finished in tl)e most 
elaborate style of art, which the king had taken to 
Rome with the intention of dedicating it in the temple 
of Jupiter Capitoliuus, but finding the building yet 
unfinished had detennined upon carrying hack with 
liim into Syria, until the place should be ready for its 
reception. Although the possession of this costly 
ofibring was endeavoured to bo kept secret, Verres 
was, by some means, informed of it, and as soon as he 
had obtained possession of the other valuables, re- 
quested tliat he might be indulged with a sight of 
this also. It^was accordingly forwarded under the 
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care of the servants of Anliochus, and as soon as it 
was uncovered excited the most rapturous exclama- 
tions of delight on the part of the praetor, who 
affirming that one day would be wholly insufficient 
for a full appreciation of its beauties, desired the 
servants, ^s they were on the point of returning witli 
it to Antiochus, to leave it under his cai'e for a short 
time, that he might examine it more at leisure. 
Several days past, but the king heard nothing more of 
his candelabrum. His servants were then ordered to 
request that it might bo restored, but were twice sent 
away without effecting their object. Antiochus, 
therefore, determined upon seeking its restitution in 
})erson, when he was astounded by a direct solicita- 
tion on the part of the praetor, that he would allow 
him to retain the candelabrum as a present. It was 
to no puq)ose that he pleaded his inability to comply 
with this impudent demand, on the gro\md, that it 
was impossible to divert an offering, already dedicated 
in intention as an ornament to the temple of Jupiter, 
from the purpose to which it was consecrated. Verres 
proceeded from entreaties to threats, and, finding these 
ineffectual, at last brought the conference to an end, 
by peremptorily ordering the king to leave his pro- 
vince before sunset, asserting w ith the utmost effrontery, 
that he had discovered it to be in imminent danger of 
being invaded by a piratical armament despatched 
from Syria for the purpose. To this there was but 
one method of reply. Antiochus instantly j)ro- 
ceeded from the palace of Verres to the Forum of 
Syracuse, and there, in an oration frequently interrupt- 
ed by tears, having made public all the circumstances 
of the transaction, called upon the whole multitude 
to witness, that while he took little account of the 
robbery committed upon his own property, he solemnly 
and openly consecrated, in the sight of all men and in 
tlic name of all the Gods, the candelabrum retained by 
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Verres to the service for which it was originally 
destined. After tliis ineffectual exposure of the in- 
justice of his plunderer, ho immediately embarked and 
set sail for his own dominions.* 

Such were some of the most notorious instances of 
avarice and oppression by which the prmtorship of 
Verres was distinguished. But crimes of a much 
deeper dye forincMl a j)art of the long list of charges 
against him. IJnbouiuled as his covetousness miglit 
appear, it was completely thrown into the shade by 
his cruelty. It was frequently his custom* when any 
vessel, laden with a rich freight, arrived in the Hiciliaii 
ports, to seize it, under the pretext of its being manned 
l)y the adherents of Sertori us. t Tlic cargoes, of course, 
were confiscated to the prador s use. But the wretched 
crews, many of wliom were Roman citizens, wen* 
effectually precluded from the possibility of appealing 
against him at a futuni timo,by heinghurric'dintothoso 
frightful dimgeons, the quarries or Latoinijc of Syra- 
.<ui.se, and there secretly strangled without the formality 
of a trial. One of these intended victims, Chains Gavius, 
having been so hudnuato as to escape and make his 
way to Messana, with the intention of crossing over 
into Italy, was imprudent enough in his premature con- 
fidenee of being beyond the reach of hi.s persecutor, to 
threaten tin; rctriliutiou of a final impeaehincnt at 
Romo, for tlie unjust imprisonment of one of its 
citizens. For this he was secretly denounced to th(^ 
magistrates of Ulcssaiia, who, as companions in his 
villanics, were wholly in the interests of ycrre.s, and 
immediately apprehended by their command. It hap- 
pened, unfortunately for the fugitive, that the jnuetor 
arrived the same day at Messana, and was at once 
made acquainted with his appreheii.sion and its cause. 
Infuriated by the infonnatioii, and the prospect of the 
danger he had narrowly avoided, the official tyrant 
hastened into thoF orum and summoning Gavius befoK* 
* In Vcirem, v. xxvii. f lu Verr. vi. xxviii. 
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him, accused him of being a spy, and without strength- 
ening his accusation by 'the testimony of a single Avit- 
ncss, ordered him, as such, to be instantly scourged 
and crucified. It was to no purpose that the miser- 
able sufferer repeatedly exclaimed, in arrest of judgment, 
and while enduring the ignominy and torture of the 
first part of liis pnnislimont, that he was a Roman 
citizen and could bring satisfactory evidence of the 
fact.* The whole of the frightful sentence was re- 
morselessly executed upon him, and, by a horrible 
refinement of cruelty, the cross to whicli he was 
attached was erectcid upon the s« -shore in full sight 
of the Italian coast, that, amidst his dying agonies, 
he miglit be tormented with the sight of the place 
of refuge which he had flattered himself with reach- 
ing, and from which, had he once gained it, he might 
safely have defied the hatred and powder of Verres to 
injure him fnither. 

As the whole of the IMediterrancau at that time 
swarmed with pirates, who were sufficiently nu- 
merous to man regular fleets and to form the •|)ojui- 
lation of coiisidcTable cities, it was customary for tin* 
Roman ])raBtors in Sicily to fit out a number of ves- 
sels against them annually, at the expense of the ma,ri- 
tinic towns. But Vt'rrcs, wdio never lost an opportu- 
nity of sacrificing the public welfare to his own 
private interests, contrived to render this force com- 
pletely inefficient. Several towns wx're allow’ed to 
eompound for the ships they were required to furnish ; 

* By tlic I’orcian law, passed a. u. c. 45.^, it was <lcelaicd un- 
lawful to bind, scourge, or put to death any Konian citizen, unless 
by tho ficntcncc of a general assembly of the people, to which he 
Avas at all times entitled to appeal. But the onaetmciit of Porcius 
only revived the more ancient statute of Valerius Publicola to the 
same effect ; and Cicero speaks of the privilege as possessed even in 
the time of the ancient kings ; “Provocalioncm autem ctiara a regibus 
fuisse declarant pontificii lihri, significant nosiri etiam augurales.” — 
De Rcpuhlica, lib. ii.cap. 31. 
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all among the crews of those actually sent, who could 
purchase an exemption from personal service, were in- 
vited to do so, and large sums, which should have been 
expended in equipping and provisioning the armament, 
were diverted by the prrotor to his own use. The con- 
sequence was, that the vessels were biit half manned 
and totally unfit to encounter a vigilant and well 
provided enemy. At the time appointed for their 
putting to sea, Verres, instead of being present to 
superintend their departure, was indulging himself in 
a luxurious retirement near the fountain of Arethusa ; 
and it was not untihifche seven galleys under the com- 
mand of Cleomenes, which composed, or rather repre- 
sented, the Sicilian fleet, were standing out of the 
mouth of the harbour of Syracuse, that he at length 
made his appearance on the shore, effeminately clad, 
according to the celebrated picture drawn of him by 
Cicero, in a p\irple cloak, with an under vest reach- 
ing nearly to the ground, instead of the usual military 
garb, with slippers on his feet, and leaning on the 
shoulcier of one of his courtesans. After the force, 
which had departed under such unwarlike auspices, 
had made the promontory and port of Pachynus in 
a voyage of five days, (at the end of which, the sailors 
were so distressed with hunger, in consequence of^the 
failure of the provisions on board, as to be obliged to 
collect the roots of the wildpalms for their sustenance,) 
news was suddenly brought to the admiral Cleo- 
menes, that the piratical force of which he was in 
quest was anchored in the adjoining harbour of 
Edissa. An instant and disgraceful flight was the 
result. The admiral, hastily slipping his cables and 
hoisting all sail, was in a shoH time out of sight. 
The other galleys, wJiose captains had prepared for 
battle and would have readily offered it, had they not 
considered themselves bound to imitate his example, 
followed more slowly. Two of them were, in conse- 
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quence, speedily overtaken and capti!R*ed, witli 4ill on 
board, by the pirates, and the rest, aft^ rej^ning 
Cleonienes, who had made good his way to He^orus, 
wore so closely pressed, that their crews ^cf only time 
to escape* to the shore, before they were boarded by» 
the pursuers, who, after removing every thing of value 
from them, committed the whole, including the galley 
of Cleomenes, a vessel of four banks of oars, to the 
flames. But the disgrace inflicted upon the Roman' 
government did not end here. Heracleo, the captain 
of the piratical force, confident that nothing was 
now left to oppose him, sailed on the next day for 
the port of Syracuse, from which the confiagr^tion of 
the fleet of Cleomenes had Jbeen distinctly seen, with 
four light vessels ; and while Verres, still stupified 
from the effect of the excesses of the previous night, 
was assailed by universal clamours and insults, 
coolly cruised round the liarbour at his leisure ; 
knowilig, adds the indignant orator by whom 
the circumstance has been recorded, that if ho 
did not visit a place so worthy of his curiosity during 
the preetorship of Verres, ho would, assuredly, never 
find another opportunity of doing so.* 

Little as he had hitherto appeared to •esteem his 
own reputation, Verres was now obliged, by the tem- 
pest of reproaches and complaints which was raised 
in all directions against him, to make some attempts 
to exculpate himself from the blame attached to an 
enterprise, the failure of which every one attributed * 
to his incapacity and avarice. JBut this could only 
be done by the sacrifice of others less guilty Jib an him- 
self. Cleomenes, who had been first to set the example 
of cowardice, was too valuable an instrument towards 
his »wii exculpation, to be included in the list of his 
victims. He, therefore, prevailed upon him by threats 
to assert, that the ships had been fully manned and 
amply supplied with every necessary. The other 
• In Verr. vi. x^ixvi. 
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^ffo bad escaped, and' who w^e young 
jth^ highest rank in Syracuse, were then, by 
li^s thrown mto chains and condemned, as 

having traitorously surrendered their ships to the 
“pirajes, Cleoinenes himself being shameless enough 
to take his seat Ijeside Verres on th6 tribunal when 
sentence of death was passed upon them. It was in 
vain that their parents and friends used every means 
to soften the cruel disposition of the proBtor, who had 
too valuable interests at stake, on this occasion, to 
be accessible to the ordinary method of bribery. 
Although many of the former passed whole nights at 
the threshold of the public prison, entreating at least 
to be allowed to take a hi*t farewell of their unhappy 
relatives, this favour was only to be purchased at a 
high price, and an equally extravagant sum was re- 
quired, for the speedy despatch of tho criminals, by 
the executioner, who threatened, if his demand was 
not complied with, to compel them to pass through 
protracted sufferings before their death, instead of 
terminating their existence by a single blow. 

A short time before this occurrence, the crew of a 
vessel, the piratical character of which was no mat- 
ter of doubt, had been taken near Megaris, and 
brought into Syracuse as captives. The people, who 
had often, seen the severity of Verres mercilessly 
exercised upon tho guiltless, expected that he would 
certainly not allow those who wt re actually culpable 
to escape. But they were little acquainted with the 
full baseness of character possessed by their iniquitous 
governor. All the youthful and able-bodied among 
the criminals were presented as slaves to his friends, 
instead of being brought to condign punishment. 
The captain of the, vessel was remanded to secret 
confinement, in the hope that he might offer an exti*a- 
vagant bribe for the preservation of his life. A few 
of the more aged or less prepossessing in appearance 
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among the pirated were publicly put to cleaitb^«VM| 
rfnce the people/ as yet unsatisfied^ ni 

demanding the punishment of the whole, ♦’Yerres 
ordered a number of Roman citizens, who had lobg 
been confined in his dungeons, to bo led fo]%«with 
their heads and faces carefully muffled, tha# th«ir 
features might not be recognised, and, rejoicing 
in the opportunity of ridding himself of all further 
anxiety on their account, caused them to be barba> 
rously executed in the place of the real culprits. 

Against this enormous criminal, it might have 
been expected that the efforts of Cicero would be 
seconded by the horror and indignation of all ranks 
and classes at Rome, and that the general voice of 
humanity would beraised to insist upon the condemna- 
tion of an individual who had so repeatedly and un- 
blushingly violated every one of its laws. Whatever 
might have been the feelings of the common people 
upon the subject, however, vorres found a numerous 
and powerful party among the patricians, ready to 
stand forth in his defence. He had been heard to 
boast, that he should be very well satisfied to expend 
the proceeds of two years of spoliation in defeating the 
ends of justice, provided he were alio wed. to retain for 
himself the profits of the third. The result proved that 
no efforts of the higher orders in his favour were un- 
purchaseable. Hortensius, though almost on the 
point of being declared consul elect, assumed the 
title and offices of his patron and partisan, and a 
crowd of the distinguished nobility followed his 
example. Such was, at this time, the disgraceful 
countenance afforded by the most eminent in dignity 
and title to a monster of injustice when threatened 
with the punishment due to his guilt ! the most sar- 
castic commentary upon wiiich is to be found in tbe 
pleadings of Cicero in this cause, who asserts that the 
people of the subject provinces had actually formed 
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the design of petitioning for a repeal of the existing 
law Against extortion on the part of the Roman 
itiagistr^s. And there can be no doubt,*' he argues, 

that they would bo greatly benefited by the change. 
•For, ^40 that case, the governors sent intd ,the pro-* 
vhiceswvould be content to plunder only to a sufficient 
extent to accumulate immense fortunes for them- 
selves. At present they arc obliged, in addition to 
this, to acquire enough to serve as bribes for their 
future judges at home.” 

The first difficulty thrown in the way of the pro- 
secution was the appearance of a rival advocate. 
The ambassadors from Sicily, after laying their 
grounds of complaint before Cicero, had reminded him 
of his promise made at Lilybajum, on the expiration of 
his qiuestorship, of exerting his abilities and influence 
in their favour, if those should at any future time be 
needed, and earnestly entreated him to fulfil his 
agreement by taking the lead in the proceedings against 
their late oppressor. But, before entering on the im- 
peachment, ho was opposed by Quintus Ca^cilius Niger, 
a Sicilian by descent, who had recently filled the office 
of quiestor to V erres, and who, although he pretended 
to act as his accuser, in consequence of certain injuries 
received at his hands, was more than suspected of 
having been bribed by him to dispute the prosecution 
with Cicero, and, if successful, to ruin the cause of 
the Sicilians by managing it in a manner best suited 
to the interests of the defendant. This first plan, 
however ingeniously devised, completely failed. The 
oration of Cicero against the claims and pretensions 
of Cajcilius, still extant, and which is of the kind to 
which the Romans gave ♦the technical name of 
“ Divinatio,” left his antagonist without a prospect 
of success, and he was accordingly appointed to arraign 
the official conduct of the ex-praetor according to the 
usual form^. For the purpose of collecting the 

* Di, Middleton, following Ascouius, states, that the “ Divinatio 
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tequisite evidence^ he p^id a second visit tO' Sicily, 
Here he was at once presented with the most pal- 
pable proofs of the misery and want induced by 
the pernicious government of Verres. The fer- 
tile districts of ^Etna, Agyra, and Leontiiini, 
which he had left, four years before, waving with 
harvests, or glowing with the richest vintages, pre- 
sented the aspect of wild and melancholy wastes ; 
being as completely desolated by the hand of civil 
tyranny, as if they had been the theatre of a pro- 
tracted and destructive war “ On every side,** 
says the orator, ‘‘ the helds appeared to mourn the loss 
of their former tenants, and to implore the hand of the 
cultivator; and in the midst of the most productive 
part of Sicily, I looked for Sicily in vain t,” After 
spending fifty days in the several cities, where he 
diligently employed himself in examining witnesses 
and selecting the best siipported cases of oppression 
from an innumerable list of charges, he again re- 
turned to Rome, laden with additional honours by 
the people whose injuries he had undertaken to 
avenge, to bring the cause of Verres to a speedy issue. 

It was now the policy of the friends of the accused 
to defer the trial until the early part of the ensuing 
year,* when many of them would be in office, and 
the places vacated by several of the present judges 
filled by others, upon whom the expedient of bribery 

in Csecilium'* was pronounced by Cicero after ins' election to the 
(edileship. That this could not have been the case may easily be 
proved. The first oration against Verres, as appears from a passage 
in the speech itself, was delivered on tlio 5th of August, " Non£e 
sunt hodie Sextiles, horn nonA convenirc coepistis.^'— -In Verr. i. 10 ; 
and in this Cicero states, that the coniitia were only just over — 
“ Ilis diebus paucis comitiis consularibus factis.’^ *Yet, fifty days 
were spent after the Divinatio in collecting evidence in Sicily. See 
« Fasti Hellenici,’' iii. 167. 

• In Verr. iv. 18. 

f Campus Leoutinus sic erat deformis atque horridus, ut in uber- 
limft Skilise parte Siciliam qusercremns. — Ibid. 

£ 2 
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might *be tried with a more favourable result. It 
was also imagined that L. Metellus, at the time prmtor 
elect of Sicily, who was known to favour the interests 
of Vorres, would then be able to terrify the Sicilians 
into a total abandonment, or but a feeble prosecution 
of their claims to justice. But the prudence and 
activity of Cicero disappointed all these expectations. 
Instead of employing a hundred and ten days, the 
space he had at first demanded, in his investigations 
in Sicily, he had, as has been seen, made all the 
necessary preparations in less than half the time ; 
iind finding, at the commencement of the trial, that 
the partisans of V erres were indulging themselves with 
the hope that the cause would be opened by long 
speeches on the part of the rival advocates ; by which 
means the intervention of the public games and holi- 
days w^oiild have transferred the proceedings for ulti- 
mate decision to the tribunal of a different prastor, he 
determined upon adopting the plan of bringing for- 
ward the evidence at once, without any lengthened 
introduction or comment, and relying for success on 
the weight of the testimony of his witnesses alone. 
Of the nohlc series of orations, therefore, which are 
published under the title of his “ Pleadings against 
Verros,” the first alone w’as actually delivered 
before Mjircus Glabrio, the presiding magistrate, 
llortcnsius finding that he had only witnesses to cross- 
examine, and that he was precluded from the possibility 
of delaying the cause by frivolous objections and pro- 
tracted replies, abandoned the defence as hopeless ; 
and Verres, well knowing, from the mass of evidence 
arrayed agaiiit him, what must inevitably be the 
scntonco of Itis judges, withdrew into voluntary exile. 
The fine laid upon his estate by the estimation of 
Cicero, fell far short of %vt>at had been anticipated, and, 
indeed, of what his accuser himself had originally 
proposed ; and there is some difficulty in accounting 
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for this after display of leniency. He was not, 
however, suffered to escape ^that fate which, either 
sooner or later, is generally ""found to overtake the 
shedder of innocent blood. After many years of 
comparative penury, induced by his extravagance, in 
which he is said to have been relieved by his former 
prosecutor, he was proscribed by Mark Antony for 
some of the works of art still in his possession, which 
he had acquired during his praetorship in Sicily, and 
soon afterwarda assassinated by the ready agents of 
the triumvir. 

The orations of Cicero in the cause of Verres, ex* 
elusive of the opening speech against Caecilins, are 
six in number, and each may be considered a model 
of impassioned and indignant eloquence. That en- 
titled “ De Signis,** on tho subject of the spoliations 
committed by Verres in regard to w-orks of art, has 
been often deservedly admired ; but the sixth, “ De 
Suppliciis,” or respecting tho unjust punishments 
inflicted by the prajtor, passcages from which arc to 
be found in almost every work yet published upon 
oratory, rises far above the rest in dignity, energy, 
aii<l pathos. The narration of the death of Gavius, 
with all its aggravated circumstances of horror — 
the unjust condemnation of the criminal — his useless 
appeals to his Roman citizenship — tho indignities 
inflicted upon him before his execution, and liis 
agonising death within view of the Italian shore, — is 
sufficiently known, and cannot but be considered ts 
well entitled to the commendations hitherto bestowed 
upon it. But descriptions, equally affecting, abound 
throughout the whole speech ; which Cicero never 
exceeded, in the particular merits for which it is 
famous, even when his reputation was at its height. 
The noblest figures are so tj^kly scattered through- 
out it, that it would be difficult to select a page from 
which the art of rhetoric might not receive some new 
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and appropriate illustration ; and, notwithstanding 
the well -authenticated /act of its never having been 
really^spoken, so strong is the delusion of the art 
with which it has been composed, that it is almost 
impossible to believe it to bave4>ecn anything but the 
extemporaneous effusion of an anger and pity armed 
with extraordinary energy of utterance by the 
singular magnitude of the offences and injuries to 
which these feelings owed their birth, and supplying 
the speaker with expressions, which appear to mount 
just as the excited feelings of his audience might 
have been expected to demand successive additions 
to their vividness and strength. Nor is the power of 
fervid accusation and blighting sarcasm contained in 
this, and in all the other orations upon the same 
subject, less remarkable ; under which, if he had been 
hardy enough to abide his trial to its conclusion, the 
convicted criminal must have stood forth as a with- 
ered and abhorred object, of popular scorn and exe- 
cration 

* Not to dwell upon the fainoiis de8crij)tion of Verrea in his 

dissolute seclusion at the springs of Arethusa, and his appearance 
at the departure of the Sicilian amjament — “ Stetit soleatus po- 
puli Romani proctor/’ &c. it would be difficult to exceed in satiric 
point the loss commonly quoted ;icconnt of iiis winter retirement 
at Syracuse, and summer progress through the various cities under 
his government. * ** In the first place,” says his accuser, “ hear how 
easy this illustiious personage, rendered, by exercise of reason and dis- 
cretion, the labour of moving from one spot to another, which is of 
the greatest iifiportanco in all military operations, and especially 
needful in the province of Sicily. During the winter season he took 
care to provide an honourable refuge against the severity of frosts and 
the force of rains and tempests, by selecting as his abode the city of 
Syracuse, which blessed by Nature with so favourable a situation, 
and so pure an atmosphere, as to give authority to the saying, that 
no day wjls ever known to pass there, however dark and stormy, 
during which the sun was not visible at some hour ; and in this 
retreat the illustrious general|||)cnt his winter months in such a 
manner as seldom to be seen, i will n9t say beyond his threshold, 
hut ^von out of his bed — wasting equally the contracted days an<j 
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There can be no doubt that the rhetorical abilitiesr 
of Cicero were considered as, at least, equal to those 
possessed by the most illustrious pleaders wl!b had 
yet graced the Roman Forum, in consequence of 
these splendid exhibitions of talent. It is, how- 
ever, evident, that his exertions against Verres 
were far from ensuring him any favour on the part 
of the nobility. From certain expressions, in his 
first speech in the cause, it may be inferred that his 
life was actually threatened, and all but attempted, 
though the agency of some of the more powerful parti- 
sans of the accused praetor, while he was on his way 
from Sicily. And, unquestionably, the haughty indig- 
nation of the Scipios andMetelli might be expected to 

lengthened nights in revelry and licentiousness. When, however, 
the spring made its appearance, and the coinmeuccrncnt of this 
season was signified to him, not by the breathings of Favonius, or 
the sight of any star, — since it was only when his attention was 
attracted by the first full-blown rose presented to liini, tliat he con- 
jectured the sprjpg to have actually begun — he at length summoned 
resolution enough to devote himself to his toilsome and fatiguing 
journeys, in which he afforded so remarkable an example of 
activity and endurance, as never to be seen even on horseback. 
For, after the manner of the Bithynian kings, he was carried in a 
litter borne by eight attendants, reclining on a pillow composed of 
the transparent muslin of Mclite, stuffed with roses, with a garland 
of the same flowers upon his head, another round'his neck, and 
holding in his hand a reticule, also filled with roses, made of the 
finest kwn, and embroidered with minute spots, which ho frequently 
applied to his nostrils. After reaching in this guise the place of his 
destination, he was carried in the same litter, without alighting, to 
his very bedchamber. Thither assembled the Sicilian magistrates, 
as well as the Homan knights ; and in this shameful retirement, us 
you have -heard from many witnesses, causes were secretly heard, 
the decisions in which were afterwards rovcrsejll openly. After 
thus spending a short time in giving sentences, according to the 
sums offered him by way of bribe, rather than from any regard to the 
justice of the case, his remaining hours were devoted to intoxication 
and sensuality.” (In Ver. ii. cap. vi. 11.) It would bo easy to adduce 
similar instances, did the limits, to which a popular work is neces. 
sarily restricted permit, or were not the ablest orations injured by 
the citation of unconnected passages. 
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be aroused, to no limited extent, by the boldness of one 
wlio was not yet even entitled to the contemptuous 
appdfittion of “ a new man," in attempting > to drag 
to merited justice the culprit whom they were bent 
upon defending. Another cause for the hatred of the 
upper ranks must have existed in his style of com- 
ment upon one of the mOst important concessions 
lately made to the nobility. The privilege of con- 
stituting the“judices"-or jury in criminal trials, after 
long fluctuating between the knights and senators, 
was, during the dictatorship of Sylla, at length 
determinately assigned to the latter. The middle 
classes clamoured fiercely for the repeal of this enact- 
ment, and the restoration of their judicial functions 
to the equestrian order, and Cicero was far from 
appearing at this time to controvert the propriety of 
the alteration. At all events, he holds forth the 
general feeling upon the subject as a salutary warning 
to those in oflice to perform their duties with an 
impartiality widely inconsistent with' the general 
practices of the corrupt aristocracy of the time. 

By whatever signs of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the rich and the powerful he mi^ht have been met, he 
proceeded, undismayed at their manifestation, and 
only ambitious of rising to further distinctions by 
honest and equitable means, to pass through the year 
of his aedileship in such a manner as greatly to in- 
crease his popularity with the middle and lower orders 
of Rome. The Sicilians, grateful for his late exer- 
tions, supplied him gratuitously with abundant stores 
of corn, which, instead of making them a source of 
private emolftnent to himself, he immediately trans- 
ferred to the public stock, and by this mealis eflected 
a considerable reduction in the general price of pro- 
visions. The public games honour of Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Libera, as well as of Flora, and those 
known as the “ Ludi Romani,” consecrated to 
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piter, Juno, and Minerva, the presiding divinities of 
the Capitol, all of which he has mentioned as.incum^ 
bent upon him to regulate, were performed Ik the 
usual manner under . his direction; and this year of 
his life is only further distinguished by his appear- 
ance for the defendants in two causes of considerable 
note. Marcus Fonteius, “if ho had been for three years 
praetor of Gaul, was, on his' return to Rome, im- 
peached for various acts of misconduct in his pro- 
vince ; Induciomarus, chief of the Treviri, being his 
principal accuser, and Marcus Plaetorius the advo- 
cate entrusted with his impeachment. We are yet 
in possession of a considerable fragment of the speecli 
of Cicero in his behalf, and there is too much reason 
to brfieve, from the line of argument adopted in it, 
that the accusations against Fonteius were, as usual 
in such cases, well founded. The oration for Aulus 
Cecina, the next in succession, delivered respecting 
the right possessed^by his client to a certain farm, 
from the occupancy of which ho had been prohibited 
by main force, beyond a display of considerable 
subtlety on the part of the advocate, possesses 
but little interest. Before the former of these 
causes was brought to trial the law of Aurelius 
Cotta began to take effect, by which it was ordained, 
that the ‘‘judices*’ should for the future be chosen from 
the senatorian and equestrian orders, with the addition 
of the aerarian tribunes. The commons had also by 
this time recovered no small degree of power, by the 
restitution of their original privileges to the tribunes 
of the people, whose authority had been for some time 
rendered, to a great extent, inefficient by the acts of 
Sylla. This alteration was produced by the exertions 
of Pompey, whose interest then consisted in paying 
court to the popular party, although, at a subsequent 
period, he thought it necessary to make an essential 
change in his policy. 
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tn the general history of his country the period of 
the sedileship of Cicero is noted for the dedication of 
the Aw building of the Capitol, which had been 
burned by an accidental conflagration about five years 
before. The ceremony was performed by Quintus 
Catulus with extraordinary magnificence. Sylla, 
who had superintended thb erection of this superb 
pile, the roof of ^hich was overlaid with gold, at a 
cost of twelve thousand talents, or nearly two millions 
cf pounds sterling, had complained upon his death- 
bed, that the presiding at its consecration was the 
only thing wanting to complete the uniform course 
of good fortune by which his life had been distin- 
guished. It may be doubted, however, whether Sylla 
himself could have performed the ceremony with more 
lavish pomp than was displayed on the occasion. 
Pliny has particularly mentioned an instance of novel 
extravagance, in the introduction of an immense 
purple awning, extensive enough to shelter the whole 
assembled populace from the heat of the sun. Such 
incidental illustrations of the luxury of the times, 
scattered throughout the writings of ancient authors, 
although not intended directly to illustrate the subject, 
throw no small light upon the causes of those civil 
commotions by which the commonwealth had lately 
been distracted, and to which it was soon again to 
be exposed/ A nobility lavishing vast fortunes 
upon the entertainment of a single day — a people 
wholly engrossed by the expectation or enjoyment of 
such amusements, and so long as they were afforded, 
careless by whom, or from what sources, they were 
provided ; — surely, if all other causes were wanting, 
we need not look much further than these to discover 
the fertile occasions of a violence and anarchy neces- 
sarily terminating at length in the most frightful 
form of despotism. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Election of Cicero to the Piatorship — His Impartiality in the Trial 
of Liciniiis Macer — Oraiiona. for Cluentiiis and Fundanius — 
Speech in Defence of the Maiiilian Law — Manilius is impeached 
before Cicero for Peculation — First Letters to Atticus — Conspi- 
racy against the Consuls Torquatus and Cotta.^Oration of Cicero 
for Puhlijis Cornelius — Consulate of Lucius Julius Ccesar and 
C. Marcias Figulus — Cicero prepares to sue for the Consulship 
— Meditates the Defence of Catiline — Delivers his Ora- 
tion “ in Togfi Candidfi.” — He is elected Consul — Origin and 
Progress of the Catilinarian Conspimey — Cicero defends Quintus 
Gallius. 

The popularity which Cicero had acquired during 
his aedileship was sufficiently shown to be undimi* 
nished, when, two years afterwards, he offered himself 
as candidate for the dignity of pra*tor. His talents 
and his readiness to exert them for the benefit of his 
fellow-citizens, iiad, by this time, caused him to be 
held in such general estimation, that his house upon . 
the Palatine Hill, the same which had been occupied 
by his father on his first removal to Rome, was daily 
frequented by as numerous a multitude as thronged 
to the levees of Fompey and Crassus. The former 
did not think it unbecoming his dignity to court him 
openly by every mark of respect, and to the iniliience 
of this powerful ally he doubtless owed much of the 
facility with which his election was carried. Of the 
eight praetors chosen he was returned the first by all the 
centuries ; but as he speaks, in one of his earlier epistles 
to Atticus, in terms far from commendatory of his 
competitors for office, this honour must be con** 
sidered as, in no small respect, qualified by accompa- 
nying circumstances. The time of the election had^ 
indeed, been delayed in consequence > of malpractices 
on the part of those who were seeking for the higher 
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loagiBiraciefl, which had become so notorious, that it 
was considered necessary to take extraordinary steps 
agaidst them by tlie intro4uction of the Calpurnian 
law, ordaining thatwhoevershould be guilty of bribery 
or corruption, in any shape, while canvassing the 
people, should not only be heavily fined, but declared 
incapable of holding office, or taking his seat in the 
senate. The enactment caused considerable commo- 
tion, but so necessary did it appear, from- existing 
circumstances, that the senators determined that no 
magistrates for tlic ensuing year should be chosen until 
it had assumed the form of a binding statute. 

In the early ages of the republic, justice was ad- 
ministered by two prsetors alone, whose tribunals, 
distinguished by the simple insignia of a spear and 
sword, planted upright before them, were publicly 
erected in the Forum. The first of these magistrates, 
the ‘‘ praetor urbanus,'* decided disputes between the 
citizens ; the second, or “ pra?tor peregrinus,” those 
in which one or both of the parties might happen to 
be foreigners. But as the population of Home and 
the extent of the Empire increased fresh prsetors 
were, from time to time, created. During the dic- 
tatorship of Sylla, and for some years afterwards, 
eight wore annually elected, six of whom, while the 
civil actions were determined by two of their num- 
ber as before, took cognizance of criminal charges, 
classed under as many heads and entitled “ questioncs 
porpetuse as the jurisdiction in each belonged exclu- 
sively to a particular praetor throughout the year of 
his office. The division was as follows : I. Cases 
involving extortion. II. Bribery and corruption. 
III. Crimes against the majesty of the state or 
cases of treason. IV. Peculation. V. Forgery ; — 
and VI. Murders committed either by force or by 
poison. In the assignment of these subjects by lot 
according to the usum custom, Cicero was appointed 
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to, the office of presiding at trials under the first head. 
His conduct under the high trust which his country- 
men had now devolved upon him is mentioned ns 
remarkable for justice and impartiality, of which an 
instance was given in the cause of Licinius Macer, a 
person of prsetorian dignity who was accused before 
him soon after his entering upon office. The de- 
fendant in this action was so confident of his influ- 
ence with the judges, and in the support of Crassus, 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy, that on the 
day of trial he laid aside the usual mourning dress 
worn by persons in such circumstances, and returned 
home from the Forum in great state and amidst a 
multitude of his friends, as if he had been certain of 
' his acquittal. But the cause was so equitably man- 
aged by Cicero, that the judges, attending solely to 
the evidence they had heard, unanimously gave sen- 
tence against him ; a verdict which proved fatal, if the 
ancient historians are to be believed, to the accused, 
who is recorded, on the receipt of the intelligence from 
his patron Crassus, to have taken immediately to his 
bed, and to have died, a short time afterwards, from 
the effects of grief and disappointment. In his fiftli 
epistle to Atticus, Cicero asserts that his decision in 
this cause was productive of singular and incredible 
goodwill towards him on the part of the people ; and 
iliat he had gained more advantage, by his impar- 
tiality on the occasion, than could have accrued to him 
by the favour of the accused if he had acquitted him. 
This brief, but expressive remark, may lend mate- 
!‘ial assistance towards a due appreciation of the 
kind of justice administered in those ancient courts, 
which have sometimes been mentioned in terms of un- 
merited eulogy, since we not only find by it an unbiassed 
decision recorded as a subject of popular wonder and 
applause, but that even t^ magistrate who had deli- 
verednt, could not contemplate without some compla- 
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cency, the probability of not being a loser by giving 
sentence according to his own convictions respecting 
the merits of the cause. 

As his office of praetor by no «neans precluded him 
from occasionally exercising his former functions as 
advocate, he appeared this year for the defendants iu 
more than one remarkable trial; delivering among 
others, the subjects of which are unknown, his oration 
Tor Aulus Cluentius Avitus, who was accused of poi- 
soning his father-in-law Oppianicus. The principal 
agent in directing the prosecution of Cluentius was his 
own mother Sassia, a woman whom Cicero pain+sin the 
darkest colours, and whose deceased husband Oppi- 
anicus had, some years before, been actually indicted 
for an attempt to poison the defendant Cluentius, The 
speech of Cicero in his behalf, though notin his best 
style, has always been considered a highly finished 
specimen of eloquence. The pleadings in the case of 
Marcus Fundaniiis, which are also attributed to the 
year of the prastorship of Cicero, are unfortunately 
to be numbered with those of which scarcely more, 
than the titles are extant. 

These had been preceded by the famous speech 
upon tlie Manilian law, the first which Cicero deli- 
vered to the people publicly from the rostra. Pom - 
pey, after being armed with the extensive powers con- 
ferred upon him by the statute of Gabinius, (by which 
he was empowered to fit out five hundred galleys 
and raise an army of a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men against the pirates in the Medi- 
terranean, in addition to possessing absolute authority 
over all places within fifty miles of the coast,) had made 
such good use of the extraordinary means placed in 
his hands, as within forty days of his appointment 
to have completely cleared the sea of the swarms 
of marauding vessels which had so long infested 
it ; compelling such of the pirates as escaped the pur- 
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duit of his squadrons, to betake themselves for refuge 
to their strongholds in Crete and Cilicia, where they 
were speedily besieged by the Rdbian land forces 
and reduced to extremities. Bui in the East the 
war against Mithridates, which had been nearly 
brought to a conclusion by the abilities of Luculliis, 
had once more assumed an unfavourable aspect. 
Caius Triarius, who had been appointed by that 
general, while preparing to return to Rome, to the* 
chief* command, until the arrival of his successor 
Acilius Glabrio, had been suddenly attacked by 
the enemy, and utterly routed with the loss of a 
hundred and fifty centurions, twenty-four tribunes, 
and common soldiers in proportion, besides that of. 
his camp, which was taken and plundered by the 
victors. The people at Rome, discouraged by this 
severe and unexpected check, which reminded them of 
former defeats from the same able and still active 
antagonist, began to turn their eyes upon Pompey as 
tlie only person fit to be entrusted with the completion 
of the war, and their sentiments upon the subject 
were further confirmed by the news, that the army 
in the East, on receiving intelligence that Glabrio had 
been appointed to command them, had absolutely 
refused to follow him, and that he had consequently 
been obliged to .stop short in Bithynia. At this 
juncture, therefore, the tribune Manilius, desirous of 
securing the favour of a powerful patron and gra-- 
tifying the popular inclination, brought forward a 
law, proposing that the whole of the provinces of 
Bithynia, Phrygia, "Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia,. 
Cilicia, Colchis, and the lesser Armenia, with the 
forces lately employed in the piratical war, in addi- 
tion to those lately under the command of Lucullus, 
should be placed, with the full power of directing all 
future hostilities against Mithridates, in the hands of 
Pompey, 
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It was the ordinary custom, when any new act 
was proposed to the people, to expose it for three suc- 
cessive market days, in the Forum, that all might 
have an opportunity of inspecting it, before being 
called to determine by their votes upon its accept- 
ance or rejection. On such occasions, those who 
were distinguished by the previous or present posses- 
sion of the higher magistracies, for no others, with 
“the exception of the tribunes, were allowed, unless by 
express permission, to ascend the rostra, harangued 
the multitude cither for or against the intended 
statute. The law of Manilius met with vehement 
opposition from the greater part of the nobility, and 
more especially from Quintus Catulus and Ilorten- 
sius, who placed themselves foremost in the ranks of 
its most determined opponents ; the former honestly 
representing the danger of entrusting a power equal 
to that which Sylla had scarcely attained after years 
of opposition and bloodshed to any individual, how- 
ever gifted or distinguished ; the latter more speciously 
concealing the real grounds of his opposition by the 
argument, that the safety of Pompey was too valu- 
able to be exposed, except on occasion of the most 
pressing necessities of the state.* Cicero successfully 
combated tlie arguments of both, and was tlie 
principal means of procuring the passing of the law ; 
which Pompey, according to Plutarcli, pretended 
to deplore, on receiving intelligence of its confirma- 
tion by the people, complaining that it placed too 
great a burden upon one already oppressed with the 
weight and responsibility of tlie charges committed 
to him. In his oration for the adoption of the Bill 
of Manilius, Cicero givt^s a powerful description 
of the magnitude and importance of the contest with 
Mithridate8,andof the manner in which it hadbeen con- 
ducted by Lucullus, of whom he speaks in terms of the 
warmesl^omraendation. He then proceeds to define 
* Pro Lege Monilia, xx. 
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the qualities requisite to constitute a general of the 
first order, under the several heads of military skill, 
conduct, authority, and good fortune, and proves 
each to be possessed by Pompey in the highest de- 
gree. The latter part of his address is devoted to 
answering and confuting the objections urged by 
Cat ulus and Hortensius. The whole speech is highly 
wrought, but, notwithstanding its polish and elabo- 
rate elegance, must for e^er o&nd, by the character 
of servile adulation to the then popular idol which 
pervades it throughout. The incense of flattery has 
seldom been more profusely or less disguisedly 
offered, than in this instance of/ the degradation of 
genius to an ambition, which w’as afterwards found 
to be as incapable of appreciating, as it was of de-» 
serving the sacrifice. 

Manilius, towards the end of the year in which he 
had carried his celebrated law, was, probably in con- 
sequence of the resentment of the nobility, assailed 
by a charge of extortion, and cited before the tri- 
bunal of Cicero to answer it. In taking cognizance 
of this cause, instead of assigning to the accused the 
usual period of ten days, for the preparation of his 
defence, Cicero allowed him, to the gentTal astonish- 
ment, but one. For this apparent rigour he was forth- 
with cited by the tribunes to give an explanation of his 
conduct before an assembly of the people, and was re- 
ceived on his appearance with marks of strong disap- 
probation. But the popular indignation soon subsided 
on his proceeding to account for his supposed severity. 
He informed those present, that at the time when he 
received the accusation of Manilius, his office as praetor 
was within two days of expiring, and that he had there- 
fore deteimined upon bringing on the trial immediately, 
in preference to suflering it to be transferred to another 
magistrate, from whom the defendant might not meet 
with so favourable a hearing as from himself. His 
excuse was considered as perfectly satisfactory, but the 
F 
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I^ople were not contented until they had induced him 
to promise, that he would himself undertake to appear 
as advocate in behalf of Manilius, whose intended trial 
had been prevented by the intervention of the tribunes. 
.Such is the account given of the circumstanoe by 
Plutarch.. The historian Dio, after stating that 
Cicero was really influenced by a dislike to Manilius 
in curtailing the time allotted for his defence, and 
only saved from the severe censure of the popular 
assembly, before which he had been cited, by the 
promise above-mentioned, adds, that the l»earing of 
the cause was prevented by the tumults raised in con- 
sequence of the consular elections of the year, when 
Autronius Fsetus and Publius Cornelius Sylla, who 
had been already appointed to the office, wcreimpeached 
for corruption by Lucius Cotta and Lucius Torquatus, 
two of the unsuccessful candidates, and, being found 
guilty, were compelled to give up the honour to their 
accusers^. The story, in whatever way related, will 
hardly appear to. contribute much evidence in favour 
of the strict impartiality of Cicero ; with respect to 
whose speech on this occasion, we are only informed, 
that it abounded in censures of the ambition of 
the aristocracy, and of all who were envious of the 
growing power of J^ompey. With the exception 
of these events, his practorship seems not to have 
been remarkable for any occurrence of moment. 
It has been stated, however, that amidst the nu- 
merous claims to his attention, he still found 
leisure, while invested with this magistracy, to fre- 
quent the school of M. Antojiius Gnipho, a rheto- 

* As a fragment of the oration of Cicero in defence of Manilius 
is quoted by Nonius, and as Asconius Paedianus has stated that the 
accused was actually condemned in default of his personal appear- 
ance to answer the indictment preferred against him, the testimony 
of Dio upon the subject may be regarded with suspicion. To recon- 
oile the assertion of Asconius with the existence of the oration, it 
has been conjectured that the latter, alihough prepared in anticipa- 
tion of the trial, was never actually pronounced in a court of justice* 
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rician of considerable note. Such an attendance may 
easily be conjectured to have been given, rather with 
a view of patronising and recommending the pre- 
ceptor*, than with any hope of procuring much addi- 
tional instruction in an art of which he was himself, 
at the time, the most finished master in Rome. 

From the peinod of Cicero's election to the preetor- 
ship, alight begins to be thrown upon his actions and 
character, which would be vainly sought in the partial 
or mistaken testimony of contemporary or subsequent 
authors. This is to be found in his ample corre- 
spondence, than which a more valuable gift has never 
descended to subsequent ages amidst the multiplied 
treasures of antiquity. Although none of his letters 
to his other friends and acquaintance can.be certainly 
proved to have been written prior to his consulship, we 
have eleven of his epistles to Atticus, of which one of 
the earliest mentions his intention of standing for the 
praotorshipt. Several among these contain commis- 
sions for procuring certain statues from Athens, for the 
purpose of ornamenting his Tusculan villa j:, In one 

■ — - ”M •* " 

* Middleton, Life of Cicero, 8vo, p, 85. 

t Ad Attic, lib. i. 11. It should be mentioned, however, that 
the date of this epistle has been a subject of much difference of 
opinion, and that it has been thought, b^ some of the most eminent 
critics, to refer to his canvass for the consulate. 

t Among them are particularly specified, several figures of Mercury 
(probably terminal) of Pentelic marble, with bronze beads ; a num- 
ber of Megaric statues, which seem to have been recommended to 
him in high terms by Atticus, and others of the kinds ienned 
Hermathenao and Hermeraclee, or joint figures of Hercules and 
Minerva, or Hercules and Mercury. ' He also orders mouldings of 
figures, which were perhaps to he executed in terra cotta, for the 
ceiling of his atrium, and two embossed covers for his wells. He 
appears at the same time to have contemplated purchasing, at a future 
opportunity, a considerable part of the library of Atticus, since he 
requests him not to part with it, even if he should find a ready 
bidder, as he is carefully laying by all his earnings, with a view to 
procure this means of solace for his old age. His anxiety to obtain 
the statues, by the quickest means and at the earliest period 
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he laments the death of his cousin Lucius*, and in 
another mentions the decease of his father, without, 
however, making the slightest comment upon the 
eventf , We learn in addition, that, about this time, 
his daughter Tullia was betrothed to Caius Piso, the 
son of Lucius Frugif, and that his family was in- 
creased by the birth of an infant 8on§. 'Allusions 
are also made to certain differences between his brother 
Quintus and Pomponia, the wife of the latter, and sister 
of Atticus; but these seem to have speedily ended in 
their reconciliation, chiefly by means of his intervention. 

In his anxiety to make every effort for the acquisi- 
tion of the consulate, he declined the province which he 
luight have obtained at the end of his office as preetor, 
determining to spend the whole of the two years next 
ensuing in strengthening his interest with all classes, 
and in diligently canvassing for the highest honour in 
the power of his countrymen to bestow. The times, 
however, were not such as to promise a very tranquil 
enjoyment of the dignity, since they were alre^y 
pregnant with those causes of dissatisfaction and law- 
less outrage, which ultimately issuedin the conspiracy 
of Catiline. That daring and licentious profligate 
having just returned from his province of Africa, 
for the purpose of presenting himself for the con- 
sulship, and being deprived of all hopes of success 
by an impeachment for illegal extortion, preferred 
against him by Publius Clodius, a jjerson of as aban- 
doned principles ashimself, formed, in conjunction with 
Publius Autronius and Cneius Piso||, a design of 
possible, is sufficiently amusing, and in the true spirit of a collector, 
vhilo his powers of appieciating art seem at least upon a level with 
those possessed by connoisseurs in general. 

* Ad Attic, lib. i. 5. t Ad Attic, i. 6. 

4: Ad Attic, i. 3. § Ad Attic, i. 2. 

II Sallust and Livy add the name of Pub. Sylla, who was after- 
wards defended against the charge by Cicero and Horlensius, and 
Suetonius affirms that both Caesar and Crassus were concerned 
in the conspiracy. He even relates that Csesar was to have given 
the signal for the assassiuatiou by letting his robe drop from his 
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assassinating the consuls, Torquatus %nd Cotta, in 
the Capitol, on the very day of their entrance upon 
their office. In consequence of the 4)lot being sus- 
pected, the conspirators deferred attempting to carry 
it into effect until the month of February, by which 
timethey had added a considerable number of senators 
to^the list of their intended victims ; but the prema- 
ture eagerness of Catiline, who gave the sign to his 
accomplices in front of the senate-house before they 
were mlly prepared to obey it, caused the failure of 
this second attempt at the destruction of their oppo- 
nents^. It is remarkable, that although the true 
character of Catiline must, assuredly long before this, 
have been well known to him, Cicero notwithstanding 
entertained the design of appearing as his advocate in 
the prosecution hanging over his head. As Clodius, 
who conducted it, was induced to drop all further pro- 
ceedings, by bribery, the cause was never brought to 
trial ; yet in his correspondence with Atticus, the 
orator expressly affirms, that ho is sincerely meditat- 
ing his defencet, that the judges appointed are pre- 
cisely those whom he could have wished, and that 
he hopes if the accused should be acquitted, to have 
his intimacy and support during their joint efforts for 
the consulate. His pleadings in favour of Publius 
Cornelius, who had been charged with treason in con- 
scqiience of his persisting to read a bill be had brought 
forward before the people, in spite of the tribunitial 
negative placed upon it by his colleague in office, Ser- 
vilius Globulus, may be easily believed to have been 

shoulder, and was only deterred from doinpf so by the unexpected 
absence of Crassus, who, on the very eve of its execution, repented 
of the part he had taken in the design. — Julius', cap, ix. 

* Sallust Bell. Cat. cap. xviii, 

*1*1100 tempore Catilinam competitorem nostrum defeudere cogj. 
tamus. Judiccs habemus quos voluirau«, snmniil acciisatoris 
voluntate. Spero si absolutus erit conjunctionem ilium nobis fore 
in ratione petitionis. — Ad Attic, i. 2. 
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delivered for m worthier object, and in a much more 
reputable cause. The defence pronounced by Cicero in 
this case, in wj^ich Hortensius, Catulus, and several 
others of the chief nobility of Rome, fippeared as wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, lasted four days, and was 
afterwards published in the form of two orations of 
considerable length. These have been mentioned in 
terms of high praise by Quintilian*, but whether his 
commendation was fully deserved or not, it is now 
impossible to judge, since, with the exception of a few 
unimportant and unconnected sentences, both have 
long been considered as having irrecoverably perished. 

In his poem upon his consulship, as well as in his 
orations, Cicero has taken the pains of commemo- 
rating the close of the year of the chief magistracy 
of Torquatus and Cotta, as remarkable for many 
prognostics which indicated the desperate and atro- 
cious designs then preparing against the state by 
Catiline and his accomplices; and he has been 
strictly followedt, in his leaning, towards the mar- 
vellous and supernatural on this occasion, by Plutarch 
as well as Dio Cassius. According to these seve- 
ral authorities, thunders and apparitions, seconded by 
Etruscan prophecies and the mystic warnings of 
diviners, formed an appropriately solemn introduction 
to the plan of domestic treason, unsparing rapine and 
indiscriminate massacre, which was shortly to be dis- 
closed and frustrated. As a matter of authentic 
history, however, perhaps not altogether devoid of in- 
terest, it may bo observed, that at the time in question 
the Capitol, with its newly erected buildings, seems 
to have been visited with one of those tremendous 
storms, by which it was on several occasions materi- 
ally injured. Several brazen statues were struck down 
by the lightning ; the tablets of the same metal, on 
which some of tho ancient laws of Rome were engraved, 

t Plut. in Cic. 


* Instit. Orat'or. lib. t. 
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partially fused, so tliat the -inscriptions upon them 
were rendered illegible ; and the figures of Romulus 
and Remus, with the legendary wolf, struck to the 
earth, the latter leaving the traces of its feet, which 
were entirely melted by the flash, upon the sup- 
porting pedestal*. 

With this ominous preface commenced the consul- 
ship of Lucius Julius Osesar and Caius Marcius 
Figulus ; a year celebrated not only in connection 
with the destinies of Cicero, in whose life it formed 
a memorable epoch, but as one of the highest import- 
ance in the history of his country, v As he had now 
reached the age of forty-three years, lit which he was 
allowed by law to present himself as an aspirant to 
the consular office, he assumed the dress and labours 
of a candidate for that honour, in suing for which, he 
had to oppose the exertions of no less than six corn* 
petitors, viz. ; Sulpicius Galba, Sergius Catiline, 
Caius Antonius, Cassius Longinus, Quintus Comi- 
ficius, and Licinius Sacerdos. Among these, Antonins 
and Catiline, who appear to have made common, 
cause against the rest, conducted their canvass with 
such open and unblushing bribery, that the senate 
thought it necessary, by additional penalties, to 
strengthen the la'w against comuption. The tri- 
bune Orestinus, however, who was probably in 
the interest of the parties, interposed his authority 
to prevent the amended statute from passing, and it 
was on the occasion of this interference, that Cicero 
delivered the speech called by the critics “ The Ora- 
tion in the white toga;" in allusion to the dress which 
he at that time wore, in- compliance with general 
custom. In this oration he seems, (judging from the 

* Do Divinationc, lib. i. cap. 12. 

“ Nunc ea Torquato qua) quondam et consule CottI,” &c. 

Sco also Childe Harold, Canto iv. stanza 88, ** And thou, the 
thunder-stricken nurse of Rome/’ &c. with the accompany ing note. 
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few passajjes which remain of it,) forgetting hid former 
resolution of acting as his advocate, to have assailed 
Catiline as well as his confederate Antonins, with 
a strength of language from which the infamy of their 
characters might easily have been deduced, were it 
intimated only by the disjointed sentences of the in- 
vective which have reached us. • The former is openly 
reproached for hia murders, during the proscription oi 
Sylla, and his notorious misconduct at home and in 
Africa ; while Antonius is reminded, in forcible terms, 
of his extortions and oppressions in Achaia, for which 
he had been formerly impeached. The election of 
both, is characterised by the expressive metaphor of 
two daggers unsheathed at once against the sjifety of 
the commonwealth.* In this image there was more 
truth than either the orator or his auditory might at 
the time imagine. The famous plot laid by Catiline 
against the existing constitution and the lives of its 
principal supporters, was, in fact, now fast maturing, 
and although strict precautionshad been used to prevent 
any suspicion of its existence, was not so closely kept, 
secret, but that some faint intimations of its character 
had become matter of general conversation ; chiefly 
through the means of Fulvia, the mistn^ss of Quintus 
Curius, one of the#iost rash and hee'dless of the parties 
engaged in it; who, although she suppressed the 
names of her authorities, made no scruple of men- 
tioning the general tenour of what she had heard to 
her acqnaintancet. 

In consequence of the undefined fear which, by this 
means, was spread among the nobility, (who, aware 
of some secret danger to themselves, although ig- 
norant of its extent and the quarter from which it 
might he ’Expected, forgot, in their desire to place a 
trustworthy person at the helm of government, 
the comparatively obscure origin of Cicero,) his 

♦ Oratio in TogA CandidA — sud fin, f Sallust. Bell. Cat. cap. xxiii. 
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election, was triumphantly carried, amidst the ac- 
clamations, as he tells us, of all classes and orders. 
Antonins was appointed his colleague, an honour 
which Catiline missed by the votes of but a few 
centuries. The plans of the conspirators sustained a 
serious check by the result of this election, which 
they had confidently reckoned, by the influence of 
Marcus Crassu«i and Julius Caosar, who were equally 
opposed to Cicero, would end in his utter disap- 
pointment. 

Although the minutest circumstances connected 
with its progress and termination have long been a 
matter of common history, it may seem not irrelevant, 
in a life of one whose name is intimately connected 
with it, to enter at this opportunity somewhat 
more at length into tho objects of the plot which has 
been alluded to : — a design so infamous in character — 
so rash in conduct — and so desperate in its proposed 
results, as might have provoked Jind j^istified the scep- 
ticism of succeeding generations, hacl not every essen- 
tial point been confirmed by the united testimony of 
two writers, attached during their lives to directly 
opposite parties ; the first, a principal actor in its detec- 
tion and punishment ; tho other, an eye-witness of the 
event, who would have possessed “ample means for 
successfully impeaching the veracity of his political 
opponent, had it failed in any particulfir, and would 
have been but too happy to do so, if he had been fur- 
nished with the opportunity. 

The miseries suffered by tho people of Italy during 
the cont('st3 between Marius and Sylla, were by no 
means tho only evils engendered by those times of 
terror and commotion. During tho vigorous dictator- 
ship of the latter, his firm and uncompromising 
policy, which suffered no violence to exist but such as 
directly promoted his own interest, kept the fiery 
spirits, by whoso assistance he had mounted to ab- 
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solute and irresponsible dominion, in some degree of 
subjection. But at his death, vast numbers of those 
who had composed the strength of his armies were 
left without hope of further emolument or distinc- 
tion. Most among them having learned to acquire 
a taste for Eastern luxury and profusion in the cam- 
paigns against Mithridates, had afterwards found 
ample means for gratifying it at the expense of their 
countrymen. The wealth which had been obtained 
by their violence, however, was speedily exhausted 
by their extravagance ; and with every propensity to 
vicious indulgence unabated by their want of suf- 
hoiont resources for satisfying it, they gloomily 
watched for the appearance of a leader possessed 
of a spirit like that of their old commander,* or 
a favourable opportunity for renewing the civil 
discords which had formerly issued so much to 
their benefit. By a policy, moreover, of exceed- 
ingly questionable utility, so far as the interests of the 
state were concerned, although, no doubt, prompted 
by the soundest appreciation of his own advantage 
on the part of the dictator, instead of being suffered 
to disperse, when their services were no longer re- 
quired, and to lose some of their lawless habits by 
contact with persons actively engaged in the peaceful 
occupations of civil life, they had been distributed in 
large bodies, under the name of military colonies, in 
different parts of Italy ; where they had full opportu- 
nity of comparing among themselves, their present 
condition of inactivity and comparative privation, 
with the stirring and dissolute life ’they had for- 
merly led, and of strengthening each other s resolu- 
tions to seize the earliest opportunity of starting on 
a fresh career of outrage and spoliation. Nor were 
these the only elements of which the brooding tem- 
pest was composed. Many of the nobility of Rome, 
inured under Sylla to every kind of excess, and accus- 
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iomed^ in their earliest yearg^ to the careless habits and 
reckless prodigacy of^ n military life, had been unable 
to return, after the hazardous game on which they 
had entered was decided in their favour, to the more 
restricted course of pleasure warranted by the extent 
of their hereditary estates, hut, plunging headlong 
into every kind of lavish expenditure, had incurred 
enormous debts, which they had not the remotest 
prospect of being able to pay, unless by the oppor- 
tunity of rapine afforded by a new revolution. 
With bloodshed and cruelty, in their worst shape, 
they had been too extensively acquainted during 
the former contention and its attendant proscriptions 
to shrink from any such moans of repairing their 
ruined fortunes, provided they appeared the readiest 
for effecting the desired object. There only wanted 
a fitting person to bring together and arrange for 
action such apt materials for an intestine convulsion of 
the most formidable nature, and by the unhappy 
complexion of the times, and the tendency of exist- 
ing causes to produce the most astounding forms of 
depravity, the character required was not long in 
appearing. 

After the description of the mind and person of 
Sergius Catiline, so vividly and powerfully traced 
by Sallust, it would be presumption to use, in al- 
luding, to the same subject, any other words than 
those, by which the genius of this writer has 
rendered both immortal in the recollection of after 
ages, llis portraiture of the most abandoned and 
fiagitious traitor of that, or perhaps of any time, is, 
indeed, so well known, that it needs but the mention 
of the name of Catiline, to place before us the ghastly 
countenance, haggard expression, and unequal gait 
of the victim of his own unbridled passions, con- 
stantly haunted by the furies of remorse, and only 
gaining relief from recollections of past enormities, by 
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the feverish excitement caused^^by the meditation of 
crimos yet to come. Nor can a single stroke be added 
\o that impressive delineation, with which all are 
acquainted, of a disposition at once subtle, versatile, 
and daring ; of a covetousness in acquiring the pro- 
perty of others, only equalled by the profusion and ex- 
travagance which marked the thoughtless waste of its 
own possessions ; of an ambition vast and unbounded, 
without the restraint of a single virtue to preclude 
its exercise, or of the slightest prudence to prevent 
its open display ; and, la^^ily, of an eloquence per- 
fectly adapted to seduce and mislead, united to bodily 
powers capable of incredible exertion, and a patience 
of fatigue, want, and privations, when such should 
be rendered" «ecessary, as extraordinary as all the 
other features in the cliaracter of its lawless possessor, 
AVjWiout attempting to enlarge upon a picture not 
off^ equalled by historians or biographers, it may 
be remarked that Catiline was descended from a 
family often distinguished by civic honour^, and con- 
sidered one of the noblest in Rome. II is earliest 
initiation into the vices for which he was afterwards 
notorious, was effected during the convulsions attend'- 
ing the elevation of Sylla to tlit' dictiitorship, in whose 
cause ho distinguished liiiiiself as a violent and re- 
morseless partisan. The first erime laid to liis charge 
is the murder of his own brother, whose name ho 
afterwards persuaded ISylla to insert in the list of the 
proscribed. Ilis sister's husband, a Roman knight 
attached to no party, and remarkable for his mild 
and amiable disposition, is also recorded as having 
fallen, at the same time, by his hand. Ilis assassin- 
ation of Marcus Marius Gratidianus, a most estimable 
person, and nearly related to the famous chief Cains 
Marius, was marked by circumstances of singular 
horror and impiety. This unfortunate Roman having 
been placed in the proscribed list by Sylla, Catiline 
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undertook to perform the task of his execution. Ac- 
cordingly, having entered the house of his victim, and 
exercised upon him the utmost inventions of insult, he 
at length finished his sufferings by striking off his 
head; which he carried, streaming with blood, through 
the public streets to the tribunal of Sylla in the 
F oruiij, coolly proceeding afterwards, to the disgust 
and indignation of all present, to wash his hands in 
the lustrul water which stood before the temple of 
Apollo in the neighbourhood. An action of almost 
incredible enormity succeeded. On the death of his 
wife, having formed an attachment to Aurelia Ores- 
tilla, a woman of great beauty, but infamous for her 
conduct, and finding that strong objections were 
made hy her to a marriage with him, off the ground 
vhat she was in fear ot being obnoxious to his son, 
who had nearly reached the ago of manhood, 1^ is 
said s munarUy to have removed this obstacle toiiis 
nu| Hals by pi/ison. 11 is conduct, while praDtor in 
Africa, bus been already noticed as having subjected 
him t'> a prosecution on his return to Romo, in con- 
sequence of which he was oblige ^ to withdraw from 
the list of candidates for the yea. From this time 
he appears to have commenced that studious course 
of corrupting the younger branches of the Roman 
nobility, by pursuing which he was speedily sur- 
rounded by a hand of followers, whose daring, under 
his instructions, was soon rendered equal to their 
licentiousness. The effeminate dress and bearing of 
these wretched profligates has been well described by 
Cicero, but they were far from being the least for- 
midable of the enemies he had to encounter. Their 
features, though carefully adorned with paint 
and composed to an ^pression of elegant inanity, 
were not unfrequently darkened by the scowl of the 
assassin ; and their long flowing vests, reaching, in 
defiance of prescribed custom, to their wrists and 
ancles, concealed not unfrequently the dagger, which 
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was promptly and unsparingly used on the slightest 
provocation. In addition to these, whoever was 
enslaved by vices which he had no means of gra- 
tifying, or rendered desperate by the consequences 
of former extravagance; those who were appre- 
hensive of punishment for past “offences, or who 
wished to commit them in future without any such 
cause of dread, together with the ambitious and the 
discontented of all classes, found in Catiline a ready 
adviser and a friend. To the sensual he lent ^im- 
self, as a ready instrument in their excesses ; for the 
necessitous he procured money, or the forbearance of 
their creditors; towards such as were desirous of 
public honours he promised all his interest and 
influence, flbither of which was inconsiderable; 
while to all ho held out the prospect of a general act 
of insolvency, a proscription of the richest citizens, 
and the speedy diversion of every office of trust and 
emolument, which he represented as monopolised by 
a haughty and tyrannical aristocracy, to the service 
and exaltation of his own personal adherents. 

The conspiracy of Catiline was not one of the 
people, since we find that the lower orders of Rome 
were not only panic-struck at its disclosure, but 
enthusiastic in their gratitude, when the danger it 
seemed to threaten was averted. Neither was it one 
of tl/b nobility, as these were, to a great extent, the 
victims marked out by it for destruction. It appears 
to have recognised no great principle, nor to have 
contemplated any single object beyond the satisfying 
of the passions of, the moment, and the transfer 
of power to the hands of a faction who would have 
used it, to the utmost extent, simply as a means of 
plunder, and for the sumraar^emoval of those who 
had hitherto stood in the way of their possessing it. 
From such trivial incentives was a revolution, of the 
most tremendous kind, deliberately planned and 
entered upon, in a city, where the long familiarity of 
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its inhabitants with all the different shapes of internal 
discord can alone account for the apparent disparity 
between the cause and its effects. Dark and revolt* 
ing as were the means by which it was proposed to 
be carried into execution, it numbered among its 
promoters severaf of the noblest names of the state. 
Suspicion, with perhaps sonfe reasonable ground at 
the time, ventured to point out those of Marcus 
Orassus and Julius Caesar. That of Caius Antonius, 
the colleague of Cicero, as well as of his nephew, 
afterwards the triumvir, was more openly added. 
From wliat we know of all four, the charge, however 
serious, docs not appear by any means incredible. 
The connivance of Crassus has been accounted for by 
his jealousy of the extraordinary honoufs lately con- 
ferred upon Pompey, and his hope of easily making 
himself the chief person in the state, in the absence 
of his rival, if the designs of Catiline succeeded*. 
But although, like those mentioned with him, as 
well as others among the nobility, he might , have 
secretly excited or encouraged the conspirators, 
it is certain that he was too cautious to implicate 
himself in the consequences of their failure, by;„ 
such a close connexion with them as might place 
him in the position of a direct accomplice. Those 
of senatorial rank, who were prevented by no 
such fears from distinguishing themselves as active 
leaders in the plot, were, in addition to Catiline, 
Publius Lentulus, sumamed Sura, a patrician, who 
had formerly held the office of consult, but having 
been expelled by the censors from the senate on ac- 
count of his infamous character, was endeavouring 
to regain his former station by the usual course of 

* Salluftt. Bell. Cat. cap. xx^ii. 

t In conjunction vrith Cneiua Aufidius Orestes, a. u. c. 683. 
Lentulus was at this time married to Julia, the widow of Marcus 
Antonius, sumatned Oretensis, and mother of Mark Antony. Hence 
the first cause of the hatred of the latter, who had been carefully 
educated in the politics of his ifep-father, towards Cicero. 
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public honours, and was actually praetor when the 
conspiracy broke out ; Publius Autronius, who had 
been the colleague of Cicero in the quaestorship ; 
Cassius Longinus, who has been before named as an 
unsuccessful candidate for the consulship ; Caius 
Cethegus and Servius Cornelius Syffii, both metnbcrs 
of the noble house of the Cornelii; Lucius Vargun- 
teius, Marcus Portius Laeca, Lucius Bcstia, * and 
Quintus Curius. The equestrian order was repre- 
sented by Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, Lucius Statilius, 
Publius Gabinius Capito, and Caius Cornelius. 
Besides those whose exertions were principally con- 
fined to the capital, several persons occupying high 
stations in the colonics and municipal towns, wei^ 
engaged to advance the cause of the confederacy. 
Cheius Piso, who had been engaged in the design of 
assassinating the consuls of the former year, would 
have been ona of its most serviceable members, had 
he not been despatched by the senate, in their desire 
to remove so mischievous a citizen to a distance, into 
Spain ; where, fortunately for his countrymen, he was 
set upon and slain by an armed escort of the natives 

t ) which he had entrusted himself, in consequence of 
is cruelty and extortion*. 

The first convention of this audacious band took 
place, according to Sallust, on the calends of Junct, 
in the ypar of the city six hundred and ninety, while 
Caesar and Figulus were yet consuls, and consequently 
before the coinitia or popular assemblies had been held 
for creating the public officers of the ensuing yearj. 
The .meeting was held in a private apartment of the 

* Salluit.Bell. Cut. cap. six. This hisloriao, however, mentious 
that, io the epinion of some, he bad been assassinated by the orders 
ofPompey. 

f The Calends^ from an old word, signifying to proclaim or 
call, from the civcumslance of their being, in ancient times, .publicly 
announced by the priests to the people, were, as it is well known, 
invariably the first day of tjio mouth. 

Among the Romans, the great officers of the state were often 
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house of ' Catiline, whose speech on opening their de^ 
liberations, although in all probability fictitious like 
most of those recorded by the ancient historians, has 
been given at length by the writer cited above. We 
are informed by the same authority, that the obli- 
gation to secrecy, impressed upon all present by 
the most solemn oaths, was said to have been ren- 
dered still more binding by the horrible ceremony of 
handing round a goblet of human blood, which the 
assembly tasted in succession*. Dio Cassius, an 
historian of less- weight, has even gone so far as to 
aiiirm, that Catiline sacrificed a boy upon the occa- 
sion, and after the oatli of mutual fidelity had been re- 
peated by the confederates over his entrails, actually 
partook of them, in conjunction with his companions t. 
The design of his first council was to inflame the 
conspirators by a representation of the unbounde/ 
wealth and. luxury enjoyed by one part of the com- 
munity, while others were suftering all the extremities 
of want, and to represent the condition to which they 
had reduced themselves as one of miserable slavery, 
while that which they hoped speedily to realise was 
disguised by the specious name of freedom. IIo 

chosen some months before actually entering upon the exercise of 
their several duties. This regulation was adopted in order that 
ample time might he given for inquiring whether the^had been 
elected without the employment of undue influence, whether all 
the legal forms had been observed, or, lastly, whether their return 
had been sanctioned by the anspiccs which were carefully 
taken at tlic time, and in which the occurrence of a single 
unfavourable omen, or the false report of one on the part of 
the augurs, (a stratagem not unfrcquently employed against a 
candidate not in tho favour of the nobility,) was sufficient to 
render the whole ceremony void. In the earlier periods of tho 
republic the comitia were held in the January or February pi-e- 
ceding the March in which the consuls entered upon their office, 
but in later times, when the ceremony of their inauguration was 
performed on the first of January, late in the July or August of 
the preceding ycor. 

* Sallust. Catiiina, xxii. f Dio. xxxvii. 30. 

O 
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then enlarged upon. the facilities afforded by the 
present juncture for a bold attempt against the 
existing government, representing that multitudes 
were dissatisfied with their condition, and only wait- 
ing for an opportunity for altering it ; that one of 
his friends was at the head of an army in Spain, and 
another in Mauritania ; while the main strength of 
the Roman forces was absent with Pompey, on an 
expedition of great difficulty and doubtful issue. 
He finally exhorted them to use all their influence 
for securing his return as consul in the ensuing elec- 
tion, as the first and most important step towards * 
their success, after which it would be easy to debate 
upon the means of turning the advantage they had 
gained to the best account in forwarding the grand 
design of the conspiracy. 

But when the consular comitia, instead of termi- 
nating in the advancement of Catiline to the honour 
he had contemplated, had elevated to the post of 
chief magistrate a man whom he well knew to be 
totally opposed to his principles, and incapable of 
being brought over to his design cither by bribery 
or intimidation, he began, under the influence of dis- 
appointment at his repulse, to make preparations for 
the general rising, which he had reserved as his last 
expedient, in case the renewed attempt which he in- 
tended to make for the consulatc^ii the following year 
should, like the first, prove unsuccessful. With this 
view he began to send arms and money, procured 
either by his ovm credit or that of his friends, to 
several towns of Italy which he had fixed upon as 
the focal points of the insurrection ; and more espe- 
cially to Faesulse in Etruria, where Manlius, once an 
officer in the army of Sylla, and one of his most 
trusty associates, was already exciting and organ- 
ising an extensive revolt among the common people. 
He, at the same time, redoubled his efforts to add to 
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the number of his partisans in the city, enlisting daily 
among them such as were most burthened with 
debt, and restricting his exertions by no regard to sex ; 
since, according to Sallust, he intended to employ 
his. female allies in the service of inducing the slaves 
to aid him, if necessary, in the design of firing the 
city, which he had begun to contemplate, as well as 
in gaining over their husbands to his cause, or 
insidiously affording him an opportunity for destroy- 
ing them if they should prove refractory. 

In the midst of these, preparations Antonius and 
Cicero, differing as widely as possible in policy, 
character, and intentions, entered upon the consular 
office. The year of their election, however, must not 
be dismissed without mentioning, that, towards its 
close, Cicero is supposed to have delivered his oration 
in defence of Quintus Gallius ; who had been accused 
of bribery and corruption in canvassing for the prse- 
torship, in consequence of his having, previously to 
the comitia, exhibited a gladiatoral show to the people. 
All that we know further respecting this cause is, 
that the prosecutor was Marcus Calidius, whoso man - 
ner of conducting it Cicero has cited, in his “ Brutus,'* 
as an instance of the advantage of action and energy 
in public speaking. The plaintiff it appears, among 
other accusations, asserted that Gallius had at- 
tempted his life by poison, but produced his charge 
and its proofs, which were sufficiently strong, in so 
languid a manner, and in so unimpassioned a voice, 
that his opponent availed himself of them in man- 
aging the defence, and argued, that it was impossi- 
ble that an assassination could have been really 
attempted, of which the person who pretended to have 
been marked as the victim could speak with so lit- 
tle emotion*. This was, certainly, turning to some 
purpose the acknowledged connexion between emo- 
* De Clar. Orator. Ixxz. 

q2 
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tion and expression, but it was, at the least, a singular 
way of answering direct evidence. The idea, more- 
over, could not be considered entitled even to the 
merit of originality, since it is to be found in a passage 
in the life of Demosthenes, well known to every clas- 
sical reader. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Consulate of Cicero — Ho opposes the Agrarian Law of Rullus — 
Appeases the Tumults, in consequence of the thjeatrical Law 
of Roscius Otho — Defends Rabirius — His Oration " De Pro- 
scriptorum Liberis ” — Progress of the Cutiliiiaiiun Conspiracy — 
The Senate .assembled by Cicero to ilci)ate upon the subject — 
Decree in consequence — The Conspirator Manlius sets out for 
Fiesulas— Attempt to assassinate Cicero — Tie assembles the Senate 
at the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and delivers his first Oration 
against Catiline, who departs in consequence from Rome — Second 
Cutilinarian Oration — The Pi»tor Loritulus carries on the Con- 
spiracy in the capital — Cicero undertakes the Cause of Licinius 
Mnnenain opposition to Cato — Oonfcrcuce of the Conspirators 
with the Ambassadors of the Allobroges, who divulge the Plot — 
Arrest of Lcntulus and his Companions — Meeting of the Senate in 
the Temple of Concord — Third Catilinariau Oration — Debate re- 
specting the punishment of the Conspirators — Speeches of Ccesar 
and Cato — Fourth Catilinarian Omtion — Execution of Lcnthlns, 
Cethegns, Statilius, Gahinliis and Ccepariiis — Honours conferred 
upon Cicero — His Vanity — Campaign against Catiline, who is 
defeated and sliun at the Battle of Pistoria. 

The words addressed by the new consul in the- 
senate house to the tribunes of the people, after he 
had performed the customary inaugural rites in the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, contained no exag^ 
geration of the difficulties by which his office was 
surrounded. ‘‘ You have delivered a State into my 
hands,'* he remarked, “disquieted by suspicions, 
vacillating nnder the influence of doubts and fears, 
ai^ violently agitated by your seditious laws 
and harangues; you have inspired the worthless 
with hope, and the excellent with dread ; while 
you have removed all confidence from the Forum, 
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and all dignity from the Government.’** This 
unpromising picture of affairs was drawn, not in 
consequence of the more secret conspiracy which was 
meditating against the state, but under the influence 
of the indignation excited by the Agrarian law of the 
tribune Rullus, which Cicero was obliged strenuously 
to combjit on the very threshold of liis consulate, and 
which, if carried, might have spared Catiline and his 
accomplices at least some part of the labour of their 
attempt to subvert the constitution by open force. 

The law to which allusion was made in such un- 
favourable terms, although, from the subjects it em- 
braced, entitled to be classed with those called by 
a general name “ Agrarian,’* was very different 
from the wise and equitable acts formerly proposed 
by the Gracchi and others, tlie true character of 
which, wo are now enabled by the genius of Niebuhr 
to comprehend somewhat better than formerly. Ac- 
cording to the proposed statute of Rullus, ten com- 
missioners were to be chosen by seventeen tribes, to be 
selected by lot out of the thirty-live, with unlimited 
powers for the execution of the commission with which 
they w’ere to be charged during the next five years. 
Tliese were empowered to sell all the territories in fo- 
I’cign countries which, subsequently to the consulate of 
Cor. Sylla and Q. Pompeius liufust had, by conquest 
or otherwise, been added to the dominions of Rome, as 
well as a great part of the lands belonging to the state 
in Italy ; to determine what should be considered pub- 
lic and what private property throughout the empire, 
and to convert one into the other, as should seem expedi- 
ent ; to place a heavy tax^ upon all the lands held 
by Roman tributaries, and to lease out at their plea- 
sure, in the districts where they were situated, all the 
revenues derivable from such sources ; although this 

* De Liege AgrariA, i. cap. 8. t a. u. c. 665. 

X De Lege AgrariiL, i. cap. 4, 
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ceremony had hitherto been invariably performed by 
the censors in the Forum, and in full sight of the 
assembled people*. With the money thus raised, 
which was to be increased by all the property lately 
gained by general officers serving in the army, (Pom- 
pey alone being excepted,) whether reckoned under the 
head of presents from the provincials, donations 
from the state, or the ordinary spoils of war+, and 
not yet expended on public buildings, or placed at 
the service of the commonwealth, it was proposed to 
purchase certain districts in Italy to be divided among 
the people, who were to be conducted as colonists 
into such places as the decemvirs should afterwards 
think fit ; Capua and the Country around it being 
especially pointed out as a suitable spot for the loca- 
tion of five thousand citizens, who were each to receive 
ten acres of land. The last clause directed, that all 
estates and possessions publicly granted, sold, or 
assigned to any persons since the consulship of 
Marius and Carbo, should be considered rightfully 
and inalienably to belong to the parties who held 
tliein at the time. This addition was made for the 
especial benefit of those who had become purchasers 
of the property of the victims to Sylla's proscriptions, 
which that tyrant had ordered to be put up to sale, 
and whicli had consequently been obtained at low 
prices by his adherents, the only persons likely to bid 
for it. The titles of these were now every day liable 
to be called in question, since the Marian faction was 
once more beginning to rise into repute, and it was, 
therefore, with no ill founded expectation of enlisting 
their interests on%is sidj of the question, that Rul- 
lus had introduced the recognition of their claims into 
his act. 

♦ De'Loge AgrariA, ii. cnp. 2J. 

f Aurum, ai^entiim, ex prasdA, ex m.'inubiifl, ex coronario, ad 
(|uoacuiuquc pervepit, Ac. lbid« xxii. 
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The orations delivered by Cicero on the Agrarian 
law appear to have been four in number. The 
first of these is imperfect ; the second and third 
are yet entire; but the fourth has completely perished. 
In haranguing the Senate on the occasion, he. no 
doubt found an audience, for the most part, perfectly 
disposed to assent to the truth of his arguments ; but 
his address to the people in the Forum, upon the same 
subject, must have required the utniost skill and 
ingenuity to ensure a patient hearing from the 
multitude, who liad been dazzled by the specious 
promises of Rullus, and the apj!(hrent benefits to be 
conferred upon themselves by his proposed regula- 
tions. Both are exhibited, in the highest degree, in 
the address which has come down to us as that by 
which he defeated the designs of the ambitious tribune, 
\vho was, unquestionably, contemplating little less 
than dictatorial power for himself and those who 
might be associated with him in his efforts to 
obtain it, in the character of Agrarian decemvirs. 
The introductory sentences, in which the orator re- 
turns thanks to the people for the distinguished honour 
they had conferred upon him, in electing him to an 
office in which the nobility had, for the most part, 
hitherto proudly entrenched themselves,* to the exclu- 
sion of those of inferior birth, notwithstanding the 
absence of any claims of his own on the score of 
aucestry, are inimitably modest and elegant. He is 
especially careful not to offend the prejudices of his 
hearers by any expressions of disrespect directed 
against Agrarian laws in general, and speaks in terms 
of profound veneration of TiberiuS and Caius Grac- 
chus, whom he terms renowned and devoted patriots. 
After thus soothing his auditory into attention, he 
attacks in succession the various clauses in the 
♦law of Rulli^, which he triumphantly proves to be 
* Locum quern nobilitas pnesidiis firrtiatuui, atque omni ratione 
obrallatam teoebat.^De L<^e Agrari^, ii. cap. 1. 
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arbitrary, capricious, and ill defined ; calculated to 
confer unbounded authority upon a few individuals, 
but in the highest degree dangerous to the state, 
and detrimental to the best interests of its citizens. 
Above all, he attempts to excite their fears of the 
rivalry of Capua, if increased by, so formidable an 
addition to its inhabitants ; and points to the insecure 
tenure on which all property must be held, if subjected 
entirely to the disposition of a board of rapacious 
commissioners ; as well as to the danger which must 
threaten Rome ; when Rullus, by virtue of the autho- 
rity vested in him hy his own law, might at any 
time, if it should so please him, seize and fortify the 
Janiculum itself, as a post from whence to exercise 
at pleasure his power over the city, which would, 
by such a step, be placed at his mercy. The result 
of these arguments, in proposing which he was 
surrounded and supported by the majority of the 
Senate, was such as indicated a due appreciation of 
their force, not only on the part of the assembly, but of 
Rullus himself ; since the tribune was unable to make 
any answer at the time, and, after a few attempts to 
weaken the impression made by the eloquence of 
Oiccro by private insinuations against his disinterest- 
edness, which were also neutralised by two brief and 
supplementary orations, consented at length to with- 
draw his mischievous statute. 

Another instance of the power which his long 
established character and reputation had now enabled 
him to exercise over the passions of the multitude, 
was shown on the occasion of the tumults raised by 
the theatrical law of Roscius Otho. The people, 
indignant at the separation made by this bill between 
themselves and the equestrian order kt the exhibition 
of dramatic entertainments, had, on the appearance of 
its author at a public spectacle, received him with • 
groans and hisses, mingled with loud and general 
execrations. Th^ knights, on the contrary, who re- 
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garded him in the light of their benefactor, wore 
equally forward in their expressions of applause, and 
the«general uproar would have probably terminated 
in open violence and bloodshed, had not the consul 
made his appearance Jit the very crisis of the disturb- 
ance, and desired^^the infuriated multitude to follow 
him into the iemple pf Bellona, where he pronounced 
a long and able discourse, commenting in severe terms 
\ipon their turbulence, and reproaching them for 
the barbarous indications they had given of their 
want of all taste, when the first actor of his day, the 
famous Roscius, was unable to* be heard, in conse- 
quence of their absurd dissensions. From the charac- 
ter given of this oration, it seems to have been one of 
which the loss cannot be suificiently regretted*. Its 
effect upon the people was such, that tlieir inclination 
to interrupt the exhibition was not only quelled, but 
succeeded by a feeling of so 0])p08ite a character, that 
on returning with the consul to the theatre, they 
displayed their willingness to acquiesce from that 
time in the law of Otho, by vying with the knights 
themselves in their testimonies of approbation. 
Although there may have been many more import- 
ant, there is no more singular instance of the power 
of eloquence upon record than this, on which the 
biographers of Cicero are fond of commenting, as 
having suggested to Virgil the beautiful lines, de- 
scriptive of such an interposition and its results, in 
the opening part of the first book of the ^neid. 

llis next consular oration, according to his own 
enumerationt, was that in defence of Caius Rabirius, 
who was accused of the murder of the tribune Satur- 
ninus,an event which had happened more than thirty- 
six years before. Satuminus, having himself been 

* A single passage is all that remains. 

f Ad Attic, lib. ii. ep. 1.— quarta pro Rabirio, quinta de pro8cri{h* 
torum liboris. Dr. Middleton has rerersed the order. 
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insiramental in the asaassmation of Caiua Memmius, 
who, as competitor for the consulate, stood in the 
way of the election of Glaucias, one of his friends, 
was forced with several of his adherents to take refuge 
in the Capitolf where ho was besieged by Cains 
Marius, ♦and being reduced to ejgjremity, from the 
want of water, was obliged to surrender. The mul- 
titude, little regarding the conditions on which he had 
given himself up to Marius, broke into the building 
m which he was confined, and put him to death, 
together with Glaucias, and Ijabieniis, another of his 
party. Saturiiinus fell by an unknown hand, but it 
was said, that Rabirius had openly carried his Ijead 
about the streets of Rome, and exhibited this re- 
volting trophy of the success of his party at differ-* 
ent private entertainments. Notwithstanding the 
number of years which had elapsed since the trans- 
action, Rabirius was now cited in his old age by 
Titus Labienus, the nephew of the individual of the 
same name, who had fallen in company with Satur- 
ninus, to answer for a crime inexpiable in the eyes of 
the majority of his countrymen; — the assassination of 
a tribune, while yet invested with the sacred dignity, 
of his office. The two judges appointed by the preetor, 
although the choice should haye been left to tho 
people, were Julius and Lucius Csesar, both bitter 
enemies of the accused, and the former, a short time 
before, actively instrumental in exciting Labienus to 
take upon himself the prosecution. Before such a 
tribunal, tho cause could he attended but with 
one result. Rabirius, although aided by all the elo- 
quence of Ilortensius, who appeared as his advocate, 
was eagerly and precipitately condemned^ but the 
ulterior resource still remained of an appeal to the 
people. This he without hesitation adopted ^ yet, 
so successful were the means which had been taken 
to inflame the public mind against him, and so vio- 
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lent, for the moment, the general prejudice in favour 
of his accuser, that he would certainly have been 
condemned, but for the adoption of an ultimate ex- 
pedient to ensure his eafety. During all assemblies 
of the people in ancient times, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to keep an ensign flying on the Jaiaioulum, 
a hill which commanded an extensive view of Rome, 
that the approach of an enemy, if it should happen 
to occur while the citizens were engaged in giving 
their votes, might be immediately signified to tlie 
meeting. The custom was continued long after all 
necessity for it had ceased, and alfliough the delibe- 
rations of the masters of one half of the inhabited 
world were in little danger of bci^jg interrupted by a 
sudden call to arms, the lowering of the ensign on 
the Janiculum was at any time sufficient to put an 
intant stop to their assemblies. The centuries were 
already assembled in the Campus Martins, and it was 
sufficiently evident, from the expressions and votes 
of the excited crowd, that the condemnation of 
Rabirius would be carried by a considerable majority, 
when Metellus Celer, who enjoyed the joint offices 
of pra3tor and augur, made his way to the hill, and 
commanding the ensign to be struck, rendered all 
further proceedings on that day illegal. It has been 
conjectured, that the subsequent interposition of the 
Stmate, by which the decree of his judges against 
Rabirius was formally reversed before it was pos- 
sible to summon a second assembly, 'was the means 
of delivering the accugud from a capital prosecution, 
which threatened, if carried out, to be attended with 
the most alarming consequences. 

But although thus deprived of the power of ob- 
taining a conviction on his first impeachment, the 
expedient still remained open to Jjabienus of endea- 
vouring to impose a heavy fine for general miscon- 
duct upon the adversary who had escaped the more 
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seriouB attempt against his safety. For this purpose 
the people were once more convened to deliberate 
upon the conduct of Rabirius, and om the day ap-^ 
pointed for the trial, Cicero descended in state into 
the Forum as advocate for the accused*. The 
defence mm limited by Labienus, in virtue of his 
tribunitial office, to half an hour, yet, comparatively 
reduced as it must by this means have been, it has 
not been able to escape further curtailments by the 
hand of time, although the peroration, supposed 
until lately to have perished, has been again restored 
to light by the rdSearches of modern industry. The 
cause, which was ostensibly private, nevertheless 
embraced a great fiuhlw qacstioit, and Cicero seems 
to have been duly impressed with its importance, not 
only by the expressipn of his convictions to that 
effect, but by copying, in the introductory part of his 
speech, the majestic style of the exordium of the Crown 
Oration of Demosthenes, an imitation which a pro- 

* Until within the last few years it was generally supposed, that 
the defence of Rabirius was pronounced on the occasion of his 
appearing Vefuro the public in answer to the capital charge of 
Labienus. But Niebuhr, by whose exertions the concluding part 
of the oration, together with an tdditional fragment of tiie speech 
for Fonteius has been added to tlie extant writings of Cicero, con- 
tends, in opposition to tho authority of Dio, tliat it was delivered 
to ward otf from Ids client the consequences of tiie process called 
MultBB irrogntio/' by which Labienus, being baffled in the prose- 
cution which endangered the life of Rabirius, directed his attempt 
against his estates ; since it was forbidden by a fundamental principle 
of Roman jurisprudence to assail, by same proceedings, the pro- 
perty and the person of any iudividnil. Tiio learned author and 
supporter of this opinion cites, from an ancient commentary upon 
Cicero's oration against Clodius and Curio, the case of P, Claudius 
AS a parallel instance, who, after the loss of the Roman fleet off 
Dropanum, was capitally impeached before tho people by the tribunes 
Villius and Fundauius, and the trial being interrupted by a sudden 
storm, was after wards subjected to the “Multae irrogatio,” and heavily 
fined in consequence.— See “M. T. Ciceronis Orationum pro M. 
Fouteio et pro C. Rabirio Fragmonta,” Romte, 1920. 
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^ess of tbe highest moment could alone have justified. 
In the defence pronounced in his behalf, which is 
principally employed in a consideration of the murder 
of Saturninus, Rabirius is clearly vindicated both 
by the orders and authority of the Senate, and the 
example of others, far above him in rank, whose 
conduct had n jver been, arraigned for a moment or 
threatened by the shadow of an impeachment ; and 
it appears likely, although but a partial light is shed 
by history upon the subject, that owing to the 
representations of his advocate, he was as successful 
in evading the second impeachment of Labie^ms, as lio 
had been in escaping the consequences of the capital 
charge previously brought against him by the tribune. 
The defence of Rabirius was succeeded by the 
oration to the people, known as “ that concerning the 
children of the proscribed.'* This was characterised 
by a subservience to the law of expediency rather than 
of justice. By one of the despotic acts of Sylla, the 
punishment which ho inflicted upon the lives and es- 
tates of his opponents was extended in a measure to the 
next generation, since their sons were expressly de- 
clared to be ineligible to any public oflicc. Under the 
influence of Julius CsBsar, who had dared, by many 
public actions, to avow his respect for the memory of 
Marius and his intentions to elevate his party once 
more to power, an attempt was now made to repeal 
this unjust and vindictive edict. * Cicero, how(Jver, 
interposed his authority and his eloquence against 
any alteration ; softcnkig the odium he was likely to 
incur by acknowledging the cruelty of tlie act of 
Sylla, but, at the same time, arguing that the safety 
of the state would, under existing circumstances, be 
exposed to imminent hazard by a change of the 
existing law. Of this oration we know little more 
than that it was spoken, and produced the intended 
result. It was not until a later period that the 
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children of those who had fallen in the cause of 
Marius were restored to all the privilegei once pos~ 
sessed hjr their fathers. 

The consular comitia were now drawing on, and 
the attention of all men was directed with feverish 
interest to their result. The friends of Catiline were 
again exerting themselves to the utmost in their 
renewed attempts to secure his election, but their 
expectjitions had been recently somewhat damped 
by the loss of one of their principal supporters. This 
was effected chiefly by the policy of Cicero, who 
had succeeded in wholly withdrawing Antonius from 
their interests. In exercise of the Sernpronian law, 
the Senate had fixed upon Gaul and Macedonia as 
the two consular provinces, and on their assignment 
by the usual method, the fortune of the lot had given 
the former to Antonius, a result exceedingly likely 
to add to his other causes of disaffection, since it 
was in every respect inferior to Macedonia. But 
Cicero offering, in the first instance, to relinquish the 
rich province assigned to himself in his favour *, and 
subsequently declaring in an assembly of the people, 
and notwithstanding tlieir remonstrances aoainst his 
resolution, that he had determined upon refusing bvery 
foreign appointment for the present t, so won upon 
his colleague by his generosity and disinterestedness, 
that from that time he showed every disposition 
to act entirely in accordance with his directions J. 
Antonius, indeed, with a lucrative post in prospect, 
was no longer disposed, as formerly, to lend himself 
to projects for disturbing the existing state of the 
constitution. A further attempt to impede the pro- 
ceedings of the Catilinarian party, with all which 

* In L. Pisoncui, cap. ii ; Sallust. Bell. Cat. cup. xxvi. 

*1* In the oration ** In ProTincia deponend^,'’ mentioned by 
Cicero, Ad Attic, lib. ii. 1, but of which there now remains no 
vestige. J Plutarch, in Cic. 
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Cicero was well acquainted through Pulvia, whom 
he had been so fortunate as to gain over to act as his 
informant in the early part of the year* , was his 
procuring by an express law the penalty of ten years, 
exile to be added to those already passed against 
the use of undue influence in canvassing for oflice. 
C]iccked by this obstacle in the course of bribery 
they were openly pursuing, the conspirators, now 
emboldened by the presence of numbers of their 
accomplices, wlio had flocked into Rome to lend 
their support to Catiline, made no secret of their 
intention of assassinating the consul, with several 
others of his party, at the ensuing comitia, which 
seem to have been appointed for the twentieth day of 
October. At the same time their preparations for a 
revolt throughout Italy were every hour becoming 
a matter of greater notoriety. 

In the dead of the night preceding the day imme- 
diately before that of the election, three senators of 
the highest rank, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, 
and Metollus Scipio, presented themselves at the 
house of Cicero, to whom, although he had retu'od 
to rest, they requested immediate admittance. They 
brought with them an anonymous intimation of an 
intended massacre of the iiobilit}^ contained in a 
letter which had been left at the residence of Crassus, 
late in the same evening, by a person unknown, in 
which, after the nature of the threatening danger had 
been pointed out, he was earnestly requested to 
ensure his safety by immediate flight. This mys- 
terious epistle was accompanied by several others 
directed to different senators, which Crassus, terrified 
by the contents of that addressed to himself, had not 
ventured to open. After an anxious deliberation, it 
w’as determined to convoke the senate the next day, 
and, in the presence of the assembly, to deliver the 


* Sallust. Bell. Cat. cap. xxvi. 
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remaining letters to those for whom they were in- 
tended, that their purport might be generally known. 
The resolve was carried into practice, and as soon as 
the senators, wholly ignorant of the purpose for 
which they were summoned, had been hastily called 
together, the consul commanded the letters in question 
to be brought in and distributed according to their 
respective addresses. It was then found that each 
gave .the same account of the plot, and as soon as the 
subject had been fairly brought under discussion, 
fresh evidence was not wanting to confirm the gene- 
ral suspicion. The senate accordingly decreed that 
tlie consular comitia should be postponed, and that 
the following day, on which it had been determined 
that they should be held, should be devoted to the 
further investigation of the alarming information 
communicated to them. To what extent they were 
informed of the particulars of the contemplated insur- 
rection, either at their first or second meeting, is uncer- 
tain, since, upon many important points in regard to 
the Catilinarian conspiracy, difibrtnt accounts have 
been left by authorities considered, for the most part, 
unquestionable. It is evident, howevtr, that enough 
was revealed to spread a general alarm among all 
present, and to ftfiplicate Catiline in a treasonable 
attempt of the most serious description. Ilis an&wer, 
founded upon his confidence of success,^ when inter- 
rogated by Cicero upon the subject was sufficiently 
expressive of his fierce and insolent character. A 
few days before, when threatened by Marcus Cato 
with an impeachment, he htd answered, ‘‘ that any 
fire kindled for the purpose of injuring him, should be 
extinguished, not by water, but by the general ruin.’* 
He now boldly asserted, that the state was composed 
of two distinct bodies, the first reduced to an extreme 
degree of debility, and with a head which was 


* Pio Muiicn&, cap ii. 
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equally afflicted with infirmity ; the second, fresh and 
vigorous, but as yet destitute of a head suitable to it. 
The latter, he further ventured to state, had conferred 
so many favours upon him, that, from henceforth, tin* 
want should never be felt while he remained alive. 
An answer which partook so much of the character 
of a defiance, was nut calculated to leave those to 
whom it was addressed in any doubt as to the course* 
which it was incumbent upon them to pursue. They 
immediately had recourse to that decree which, 
simply worded as it was, placed a terrible power 
in the hands of the chief magistrates, and was never 
passed but on the eve of some signal convulsion, by 
unanimously resolving, that the consuls should be de- 
sired to take care that the commonwealth received 
no injury *. By this edict, the liberty of levying 
armies and carrying on war, and of using any 
methods which might appear fitting to keep both the 
citizens and the allies iu a state of subordination to 
the laws, was unreservedly, and without limitation 
of any kind, entrusted to their hands. Thus armed 
and invested with dictatorial authority, Cicero pro- 
ceeded to hold the consular cpmitia. In order to 
protect himself from the threatened attempts upou^ 
his life, he took care to be surroTinded by a numerous 
and well-appointed guard, and adopted the precaution 
of attending the Campus Martius in a coat of mail, 
which he did not neglect to exhibit fully in the eyes 
of the people, by throwing back his robe when he 
addressed them ; thus signifying the peril to which he 
was exposed in ensuring the continuance of the public 
tranquillity. By the use of these and similar expe- 
dients, a great multitude, who had hitherto remained 
neuter, were induced to give their votes against 

♦ Sallust places the passing of the decree, “ Darent operam/' 
&c., something later ; but there is no doubt that U Mas issued on 
the occasion referred to above. 


H 
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Oaitline, whose third and last attempt upon the con* 
ablate was at len^h frustrated by: the election of Decius 
^anus and Lucius Lictnius Mursena. 

' The conspirators, driven to a state of anger ap- 
proaching to frenzy by the signal defeat they had sus- 
tained, now began to set themselves in earnest about 
their final project of an insurrection. Catiline, without 
any further delay, instructed his favourite adherent 
Manlius, who was then in Home, to return to Fsesulae, 
with instructions to take up arms on the instant of 
his arrival. S^ptimius of Camerinum, another of his 
band, was sent into the district of Picenum upon a 
similar errand, and Caius Julius into Apulia. He 
himself was no longer at any trouble to conceal, by 
the slightest precaution, his meditated attempt against 
the life of the consul ; publicly displaying, in con- 
temptuous opposition to the e^cisting law, the weapon 
with which he went at all times provided for the 
purpose. Everything announced that the danger, 
which had been so long brooding, was fast drawing 
towards its crisis. A few days only had elapsed 
when Lucius Smnius produced letters in the senate, 
conveying the intelligence that the revolt had openly 
** burst out under Manlius in Etruria. Others afiBrmed 
that musters were being made in various parts of 
Italy, and that a second Servile War might forthwith 
be expected, since a rising of the slaves w^as on tlie 
point of taking place at Capua and in Apulia. To 
meet the reported demonstrations in these several 
quarters, Quintus Marcius Rex, who, fortunately for 
the state, had just returned from his province of 
Cilicia, and was lying with a small ai-my before the 
gates of Home in expectation of a triumph, was 
ordered to direct the march of his troops immediately 
upon Ffesulae. Quintus Metellus, who was also 
anticipating a similar honour, as the reward of his 
late successes against the pirates in Crete, was sent in 
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all haste into Apulia; the prsetar Rufus to Capua, 
and Metellus Celer to Picenum. At tho' same time 
it was decreed that a strong force should be kept 
constantly stationed on the Palatine Hill, and that 
the city should be watched night and day by guards 
under the orders of the interior magistrates, ap- 
pointed to their different stations by Cicero, who 
had assumed the protection of Rome as his especial 
duty. Then ensued the scene depicted . by Sallust, 
in that brief yet comprehensive description in 
which every touch shows the hand of a master, of 
a vast multitude suddenly hurried from the state 
of festivity and thoughtless enjoyment, engendered 
by a tranquillity of long duration, into a con- 
dition of general distrust, confusion, jind dismay; 
in which the whole city wore a troubled and un- 
certain aspect between peace and war; and when 
every man became an object of suspicion to his 
neighbour, and was himself in turn apprehensive 
of all whom he met. In the uncertainty whicli 
prevailed as to the magnitude of the peril, the 
fears of each individual were the only standard 
by which it was estimated ; while reports, adapted 
only to the credulity of Terror, were rapidly circulated 
and eagerly received, and derived apparent confirma- 
tion from the armed preparation making on all sides 
to repress the first appearance of commotion. The 
w'oraen of Rome, above all, increased the spreading- 
panic by their outcries and lamentations, bewailing 
their own fate and that of their children, imploring, 
with piteous tones and gestures, the aid of their gods, 
or giving way to expressions which betokened an 
utter despair of their own safety, as well as that of 
the commonwealth at large. 

Catiline, who, like the exciting genius of the tem- 
pest, had surveyed the increase of the public confusion 
and consternation with stem satisfaction, uninfluenced, 
u 2 
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and far less diverted from his purpose, by the tokens of 
distress around him, now thinking his presence no longer 
necessary in the city, summoned, on the evening of the 
sixth of November, a meeting of the conspirators^ to 
receive his parting directions at* the house of Porcius 
LfBca. On the first of the month he had made a secret 
attempt by night, to possess himself of Praeneste, a 
town distant about twenty miles from Rome, but 
owing to the activity of the consul had found it so 
well guarded, that he was obliged to retire without 
effecting his object. Convinced, therefore, that in 
quitting Rome while Cicero was still alive; he must 
leave behind him a most formidable and efficient 
obstacle to liis plans, he assured his accomplices, 
that he was only deterred by the circumstance of his 
having hitherto failed in all his attempts to destroy 
the consul, from immediately joining the standard of 
the revolters in Etruria, and advancing from thenco 
to cover their projected insurrection and massacre in 
the city. Two of the most determined of those 
present, Cains Cornelius and L. Vargunteius, tho 
former a senator and the latter of the equestrian 
order, excited by this representation, at once volun- 
teered to take upon themselves the office of the 
assassination of Cicero, and promised, under pretence 
of paying their respects to him early, on the following 
morning, to despatch him in his own house. The 
final preparations were then made for carrying out 
tlie details of the terrible plan on which they had 
now universally determined. The city, it was 
resolved, should be fired in several places at once, 
that the murders of those whom they had selected 
for death might be the more easily perpetrated, in the 
confusion which might naturally be expected to fol- 
low. Several districts were apportioned to different 
incendiaries, and Cassius appointed to the office of 
superintending them, as well as of cutting off all who 
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might seem inclined to exert themselves in stopping 
the conflagration. The execution of the massacre, 
which was to include every member of the Senate not 
of their party, as well as all of whatever rank who 
were designated by the name of their enemies, witli 
the exception of the sons of Pompey, intended to be 
reserved as hostages for the future forbearance of 
their father, was entrusted to Cethegus. Tho praetor 
Lcntulus was to take upon himself the general 
management of aflairs until the arrival of Catiline. 
After this arrangement the assembly separated, con- 
fident that the next day would be distinguished by 
the death of their most dreaded opponent, and the 
removal of the only impediment, of a serious character, 
to tho successful execution of their design. 

The meeting had no sooner dispersed than Fulvia, 
acquainted by Ourius with all that had passed, hast- 
ened to the house of Cicero, to apprise him of the 
resolutions of the conspirators, and the danger to 
himself which the following morning would infallibly 
bring with it. The consul was sufficiently impressed 
with the trutli of her report, to take every possible; 
means to ensure his safety. His residence was 
quickly filled with guards, and provided with the 
means of resisting a sudden attack ; and his porter 
received instructions, if Cornelius and Vargunteius 
demanded admittance to him, peremptorily to re- 
fuse it. The value of the information he had 
received at this important juncture was speedily 
manifested. With the first appearance of dawn the 
assassins presented themselves at his gate, fully pre- 
pared for their attempt, and urgently demanded an 
iirterview with him, on. pretence of having intelligence 
of the highest moment to communicate ; nor were 
they satisfied with the denial which was at once 
given to them, according to the directions of Cicero, 
but continued for a long time to persist in their applica- 
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tion, and were iot finally repulsed without giving 
vent to their anger and disappointment by ,the 
most .Violent and abusive expressions. Apparently 
this desperate action had the efl’cet of convincing 
Cicero that the circumstances of his position were no 
longer such as to be trifled with. He immediately 
sent a summons to the Senate to meet on the follow- 
ing day in the temple of Jupiter Stator ; a building 
already consecrated to recollections of the deliverance 
of the state at a crisis of imminent peril, and soon to 
acquire, by the deliberations about to take place 
within it, an additional claim to the respect of the 
citizens on a similar ground. 

Although with the usual sensitive ap])rehen8ion of 
guilt he might have anticipated that the assembly, 
thus hurriedly convened, had been called together in 
consequence of some further discovery respecting his 
conspiracy, Catiline, with that audacious intrepi- 
dity which distinguished him to the last, ventured to 
]n*esent himself before the consul amidst the other 
senators, intending, as he himself gave out, openly to 
^vindicate himself from the groundless charges and 
suspicions of which he had lately been the object. 
He was not long, ho'wever, without receiving a strik- 
ing testimony of the estimation in w’hich he was 
hegimiing to be held. As if his very vicinity had 
been pestilential, all whom he encountered shrank from 
him in disgust, and the benches near the spot where 
he had seated himself, were speedily left vacant by 
those who had before occupied them. After he had 
been thus separhted as a mark for the eloquence 
which was gathering its thunders against him, Cicero, 
amidst the profound awe and silence of his auditor}^ 
commenced that magnificent oration, which may 
yet proudly challenge competition in its expression 
of just and vehement indignation — its concentrated 
force — its rapid accumulation of overwhelming ovi- 
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(lence — and its judicious arrangement of every par- 
ticle of it 80 as to tell with the most powerful elfect. 
The exordium, startling, yet majestic iu the highest 
sense, fully prepares the reader for an oratorical 
exertion of first-rate excellesice, and this expectation 
is gratified long before its close. To all present 
acquainted only with the general nature of the plot, 
it must have had the effect of the sudden glare of 
lightning which lights up to the traveller, ter- 
rified and bewildered by surrounding darkness, tho 
full extent of the precipice on the verge of which ho 
stands. To the culprit himself, exposing as it does 
not only the excesses of his former life, but the 
minutest particulars of his intended project of revo- 
lution and bloodshed, narrated with all the accom- 
panying circumstances of time and place, it must 
have sounded as the denunciation of a superior being, 
possessed witli the power of reading his most secret 
thoughts, or as if his inmost conscience bad been 
suddenly gifted with a voice to plead, trumpet- 
tongued, and in the face of all mankind, against him. 
It affords a striking comment upon the eminently 
critical position of the state at the time, as well as of 
the extreme jealousy with which the exercise of any 
extraordinary power possessed by their magistrates 
was watched by the jieople of Rome, that the object 
of this wonderful invective is not to ensure, as might 
ho expected, the instant seizure, trial, and punish-* 
ment of the unmasked conspirator, (whom the orator 
describes as sitting with consummate effrontery iu 
the presence of authorities who ought long ago to 
have ordered him to he led to execution, and regard- 
ing with murderous glances those whom he had 
appointed to destruction,) but simply to induce him, 
after the exposure of his design, to retire from the 
city, and join the rebels assembling under his di- 
rections in Etruria. This is almost the sole drift 
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and tenour of the profuse genius and unwearied 
strength of language characterising Uie first Oatili- 
narian oration. Yet, although its object may appear 
trifling compared with the means taken to effect it, 
it was a trifle upon whicl depended the fate of Rome. 
In the scarcity of direct and positive testimony 
rcspectinj^ a conspiracy of such importance, and con- 
nected with such eminent names, if Cicero had ordered 
its chief contriver to be apprehended, the whole plot 
might have been disbelieved ; but by driving him from 
the city into the arms of Manlius, he compelled him at 
once to assume a character against which no one could 
deny the propriety of using extreme means of defence; 
while the associates whom he left behind, might be 
expected to be paralysed by the public exp^^sure ot 
all the secrets of their confederacy. Catiline, who 
at this trying moment adopted with ready prudence 
the only means of defence left to him, did not at- 
tempt, when his accuser had resumed his seat, 
to answer the oration of the consul by a formal 
reply ; but assuming a deportment of the lowest 
humility, with downcast looks and a suppliant voice 
began earnestly to entreat the senators not to give a 
rash and hasty credit to the charges brought against 
him, or to think it possible, that one of their own 
order, and descended from a family which had con- 
ferred the most important benefits upon the people 
of Rome, could have any interest in the destruction 
of the city, while even Marcus Tullius, an adven- 
titious citizen, was labouring to preserve it*. This 
appeal, whatever might have been the manner with 
which it was accompanied, contained a deep and 
cutting sarcasm against Cicero, whose birth at Ar- 
pinum and undistinguished ancestry were thus 
pointedly alluded to. But in that great assembly 
it did not find a single voice to second it, and 
Catiline, on proceeding to indulcre in still severer 
* ^uilubt. Beil. Cut. cap. xxxi. 
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expressions against tho consul, was interrupted by a 
general uproar of indignation. The cries of traitor 
and parricide resounded in all directions ; and the 
object of this tumultuous outcry, being saluted 
wherever he turned with Expressions of execration 
and abhorrence, at length rose again to the proud 
and haughty bearing which was natural to him, 
and hurling back upon his clamorous assailants the 
threat, — ^that since they refused him a hearing, 
and appeared determined upon his destruction, he 
would neither perish unresistingly nor alone, — sternly 
departed from the senate-house. On arriving at 
his own residence and devoting his attention for a 
short time to a liurried meditation upon the course 
best to pursue, he resolved to put in practice his deter- 
mination of joining Manlius, before the forces levying 
under the pra?tors Rufus and Mctellus Celer should 
be ready to take the field. Accordingly, having sum- 
moned and armed a body of servants and retainers, 
amounting, according to IHutarcli, to three hundred in 
number, and having given additional instructions to 
Lentulus and the other chiefs of the conspiracy, to 
lose no opportunity that might present itself for en- 
suring the assassination of Cicero, or hastening for- 
ward the other preparations in hand, that they might 
be ready to co-operate with him on his return to Romo 
with his army, he marched out of the city on the 
ensuing. midnight, taking his course along the Aure- 
lian way. On his road he sent letters to some of 
the principal nobility, pretending that he was on the 
point of retiring to a voluntary exile at Marseilles, 
preferring, although innocent any crime, rather to 
yield to the violence of his enemies, than to endanger 
the peace of the state by resisting it. On reaching the 
territory of Arretium he spent a few days at the house 
of Caius Flaininius, for the purpose of sowing the 
seeds of revolt in the neighbourhood, and from thence 
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wrote toQuiniueCatulus atRome^ ai^nifying, in terms 
not very difficult to be understood, bis real intentions, 
and commending bis wife Orestilla to bis care. After 
this,11eeming all furtherdisguiseuselessor unnecessary, 
be proceeded, with the fatces openly borne before him, 
and accompanied by all the other emblems of procon- 
sular dignity, to the camp of Manlius at Fsesulac. 

Catiline was no sooner known to have quitted 
the city, than Cicero summoned a general assem- 
bly of the people to meet in the Forum, intending 
to vindicate himself from reports which were already 
becoming prevalent, that he had hurried* d. Roman 
citizen into exile by an arbitrary exertion of au- 
thority, and without the concurrence of the senate. 
In the oration which he then delivered, the second of 
thoso spoken on the subject of the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy, he successfully vindicated his late conduct; 
and explained to the people the reason why, instead 
of ordering his arrest, he had been induced to 
connive at the escape of the dangerous enemy to the 
public welfare, who had just quitted the city. The 
speech has also an especial reference to those who 
Imd been left behind to carry on the plot, of whom 
it was natural to suppose there would be several pre- 
sent in the assembly. Upon such, after separating 
them from many who had not yet reached the same 
grade in infamy as themselves, in a pointed descrip- 
tion of the several classes of persons who might be 
expected to look favourably upon the designs of Ca- 
tiline, or whohad alreadyenlisted under his banners, he 
pours an overwhelming torrent of obloquy and con- 
tempt ; assuring them^ Es he had assured their leader 
upon a previous day, that he was well acquainted 
with every movement and design on their part ; and 
requesting them, while the road remained still open^ 
to follow the example set them by Catiline, and to 
free the city from their hated and pernicious presence. 
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The rest of his address was well calculated to encourage 
the citizens to the fullest confidence in the resources 
possessed by the state for their protection, and the 
prudence of those to whose nianagenieat they were 
entrusted. The seditious ate warned at its conclu- 
sion, with severe solemnity, not to tempt too far a 
leniency which must have its limits, while there w’ere 
yet in Rome such means of coercion as weapons and 
fetters, as well as persons ready to employ them ; and 
the better disposed members of the community re- 
quested to second tha efforts of their magistrates, 
by continued vigilance against a danger which, 
although detected, was yet far from being removed. 

The fearlessness and spirit shown by the consul in 
this harangue, were ably seconded by several acts 
subsequently passed by the legislature. On the 
receipt of the intelligence that Catiline had arrived in 
the camp of Manlius, he was promptly declared a 
public enemy. By the same edict a day was appointed, 
before which his adherents were commanded to lay 
down their arms, on penalty of being exempted from 
an intended amnesty, which was meant to include 
all among th(an who were not chargeable with capital 
offences. An additional levy of troops was ordered 
to be set on foot, for the purpose of increasing the army 
of the consul Antonius, with which he was directed 
to set out, as soon as possible, in pursuit of Catiline. 
The guards appointed to watch the city were at 
the same time increased, and its guardianship, as 
before, committed to the hands of Cicero. Among 
these decrees it has been recorded, that the second 
proved wholly*^ ineffectual. Not a single individual 
among the revoltcrs in the camp of Catiline was 
induced to desert his standard ; and so far were the 
symptoms of insurrection from being suppressed by 
the promised amnesty, that serious movements began 
to take place in both theGauls, as wellas inPicenum^ 
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Bruttium, and Apulia, which were with difficulty 
checked for the moment by the praetors Muraena and 
Celer. Still less were the conspirators in the city 
itself diverted from the employment of every means of 
fulfilling the directions left them by their commander. 
Although an ample reward, with a full pardon, had 
twice beenoffered by the senate to any freeman, and 
half the same sum, together with his freedom, to any 
one of servile condition, who would give such evi- 
dence respecting the plot as might bring those 
engaged in it to condign punishment, no one had as 
yet appeared willing to stand forward as witness or 
informer against his companions. Lentulus, encou- 
raged by this appearance of unshaken fidelity on the 
part of ^s followers, hesitated no longer to fix the 
time for the eruption of his project of incendiarism 
and murder, which he appointed^to take place in the 
course of the ensuing Saturnalia, when the festivities 
in which the city would be engaged would present a 
favourable opportunity for carrying it into execution. 
Statilius and Gabinius were directed to lend their 
assistance to Cassius in firing the city in twelve 
places at once ; and Cethegus, whose ferocious thirst 
for bloodshed had ill brooked the repeated postpone- 
ments of the insurrection, eagerly demanded and 
obtained the charge of besetting the house of Cicero, 
and giving, by his murder, the signal for the com- 
mencement of the intended massacre. Torches and 
other combustibles, for beginning and spreading the 
confiagration, were collected in abundance, and an 
immense quantity of javelins, 8Word§, and daggers, 
newly furbished and sharpened, deposited in the 
house of Cethegus in readiness for immediate use. 
While such were the preparattions of the conspirators, 
the public attention was, for a short time, diverted to 
subjects very different from those which had lately 
attracted it, by the impeachment of the newly-elected 
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consul Murdena, on the part of Sulpitius his late compe- 
titor, a jurist of the first eminence, backed by Marcus 
Fortius Cato, for the employment of bribery at the 
recent election. The cause employed the talents of 
the most skilful advocates of the day, Hortensius, 
Marcus Crassus, and Cicero, being all three engaged 
in the defence, which was eminently successful. 

With respect to the oration for Murmna, we are 
told that Cicero, fired with the ambition of excelling 
Hortensius, at that time his greatest and, indeed, 
only rival devoted himself so studiously and anxiously 
to its preparation as to allow himself scarcely any 
sleep during the interval before the trial, and that 
when he appeared in court he was so exhausted by 
his application, that his speech was pronounced with 
a feebleness and difliculty which seemed to leave the 
palm to Hortensius. No such weakness unquestion- 
ably is discoverable in so much of the oration as 
remains, which is fortunately the greater part. The 
impeachment itself afibrds a curious proof of the 
desultory nature of accusations in the Roman courts. 
Muraena was charged with bribery exercised in con- 
tradiction to the Calpumian law; yet two other 
counts were added specifying reasons why his 
election should be considered invalid, the one stating 
that his competitor Sulpitius had, in all respects, a 
better claim to the office, and the other, that Muraena 
had given himself up to luxury in Asia, where he 
had actually been known to dance ! Thf latter 
objection, ludicrous as it may appear at present, 
was one of a formidable character in the days of 
Cicero, who, so far from making any attempt to 
palliate it, declares it to be an infamous libel upon 
the character of bis client, and defends him by the 
general proposition, that no person, unless he were 
actually mad or intoxicated, neither of which alle- 
gations had been brought against Muraena, couldby any 
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pOgsibUity of so gross an act of indecorum. 
For the rest, the defence, with all its spirit and ele- 
gance, isdittle less rambling than the accusation. That 
part, however, in which Cicero, entrenching himself 
behind the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, batters 
his^ Stoical opponent and the solemn absurdities of 
his school, has not only its polished irony, but its 
fitness for the occasion, to recommend it. It was 
foreseen that the character of Cato, the model of rigid 
censoriousness, and therefore considered the only 
living tcprcsentative of the ancient Homan virtue, 
would add no small weight to his side of the question, 
little as it might be connected with the merits of the 
cause. The orator, therefore, had no unimportant 
purpose in view, while stepping out of his way to 
rendei* the precepts of th(‘ Stoics as ridiculous as 
possible in the eyes of the judges, and no one who 
reads those parts of the oration for Mursena in 
which Cato is alluded to, can doubt of his liaving 
thoroughly effected it. 

But the terminating scenes of the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy soon recalled the thoughts of the population 
of Romo, to matters of graver import than for-ensic 
disputes involving the tenets of the rival sects of the 
Porch and the Academy. Hitherto the conspirators 
under Lentuhis had acted with all the cautiousness 
which their perilous undertaking demanded. At an 
unfortunate moment for themselves, and when almost 
on the eve of the execution of their attempt, they 
were laid, by a single false step, entirely at the 
mercy of their vigilant adversaries. There happened 
at that time to be in Rome a deputation from the 
Allobroges, a warlike and pow’erful people of Gaul, 
who had been sent to complain of the avarice of the 
magistrates placed over them, and who were living, 
until their mission there should be completed, under 
the protection of Quintus FabiusSan'ga, the public host 
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ana patron of their nation: JLiefttulOf and 
complices were induced to thhik this a favouratlo 
opportunity of adding a Gallic war to tb<j» Italian* 
insuirectiou, and commissioned Umbrenus, one of their 
company, who had spent some time in Gaul and*was 
well acquainted with several of the princes of tlSat 
country, to sound them upon the subject. Tfej first 
interview between tlie parties took place in tlio Forum, 
and^mbrenus was easily led to imagine, that the dc- 
j)uties would he tft ready to fall in with his proposal 
as he could desire, since on his holding out M tlwin 
the possibility of relief from their oppressions, they 
besought him to take pity upon their wretched con- 
dition, by pointing out the means of bettering it, 
and assured him of their readiness to encounter any 
difficulty or danger for the accomplishment of so 
desirable an object. But when Umbrenus, having 
conducted tliem to a house near the Forum, and 
summoned Gabinius to join him to give an appear- 
ance of greater weight to the conference, proceeded 
to lay befgre them the plan of the conspiracy ainl 
the names of those engaged in it, the Allobroges 
began to be daunted by the dangerous nature of 
the remedy proposed for their acceptance, and on 
their return hoiiie, after a long hesitation as to 
the course of action which would be most to their 
own interest, determined upon laying all that had 
been communicated to them before their patron 
JSanga, by whom it was speedily conveyed to CietTo. 
The consul, rejoiced to find that the loug-wished-for 
opj^ortuiiity was at length opening upon liim, directed 
the Gauls, by every means in their power, to induce 
the conspirators to believe that they were ready to 
act in compliance with their commands, but to insist 
that all the advantages which they were instructed 
to stipulate for, in behalf of their nation, should bo 
promised under the hand and seal of Lentulus and 
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r«Bt, wlicwniglii*bc of siilScient note to such 
^rltienRalfacharacf^ of respectaj^ilityandftuportauce. 

8i@|^ecting the use which was to be made of 
such missives, the leaders of the plot fell at^iuce 
intcMhe snare laid for them. Lettei s containing the 
pffhiisc of ample rewards for the assistance expected 
to the^ cause from this new quarter, were written to 
the chief magistrates of the Allobroges by Lcntulus, 
Cethegus, and Statilius, and .consigned to the cj#e of 
the deputies as they w'ere on tho point of leaving 
Korney Titus Voltureius of Crotona was, morcov<Sl’, 
instructed to accompany them to the camp Of Catiline, 
with whom it was deemed expedii‘nt that the ambas- 
sadors should have an interview before returning 
home, and charged by Lentiiliis with an epistle to 
that commander, which urged him to pursue a bold 
and strenuous course, and suggested the propriety of 
his making use of persons of all conditions to re- 
cruit his armies. The same envoy was also desired to 
communicate to him, by a verbal messaije, that all 
necessary preparations wen* finished at Home, and 
that his friends were anxiously in expectation of his 
approach towjirds the capital. 

Cicero had now within hit> grasp the means of pos- 
sessing himself of the full evidence for crushing the 
heads of a faction, which, while the tangible proofs 
of its designs were, to a certain extent, deficient, had 
continued to threaten his own destruction and that 
of the state with impunity. On the afternoon before 
the night appointed for the dejiarture of the Allobro- 
ges, he commissioned the pra?tors Flaccus and Pon- 
tinus with a body of chosen soldiers, to place them- 
selves in ambush at the Milvian bridge, by which 
the ambassadors were obliged to cross the Tiber to 
enter upon the Flaminian way, and sent to the same 
spot a number of young men from the prsefecturate 
of Reate, on whose fidelity he could rely with perfect 
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confidence. The praetors arrive^ tt their ap^bint^ 
post as the evening began to draw in, and having 
planted their guards at both ends of th^ bridge in 
such a manner as to escape casual observation, ajk’aited 
the approach of the ambassadors and their train.' 
Until about two hours after midnight, their 'watcli 
was maintained without interruption, but at that 
time the parties whom they expected at length made 
their appearance, and were proceeding to defile over 
^he bridge, when the soldiers placed in ambush on 
either bank of the river, rising at the same moment 
with loud shouts, summoned them instantly to sur- 
render. A slight confusion ensued, whicli was but 
momentary in its duration. The Gauls, who quickly 
understood the nature of the interruption, yielded 
themselves without opposition, and Volturcius, who 
had at first unsheathed his sword for the purpose 
of making a desperate resistance, on finding that 
his efibrts were not likely to be seconded by a singles 
person in his company, gave up his weapon to the 
praetors, and consented to become their prisoner. 
All were conducted back to Rome, and the despatches 
seized upon the Allobroges as well as upon the per- 
son of Volturcius transmitted, before day-break, to 
Cicero, who lost not a moment ia summoning some of 
the chief senators to his house, to deliberate upon tin* 
discovery, and tlie use to be made of it. Several of 
those who were present at this council advised that the 
letters should be immediately opened, anticipating the 
possibility of their containing nothing of jmblic im- 
portance, but Cicero, who was well aware of their 
general tenor, determined upon preserving the seals 
entire, until he should have an opportunity of r«'ad- 
ing them, for the first time, before a full senate, which 
it was agreed should bo convened upon the following 
day. In the meantime messengers were sent to 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, and Quintus 
1 
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G^parius of Terrdfcipa, desiring; them without delay 
to attend the consul at his house upon important 
Imeiness. Cceparius, suspecting the reason for which 
his presence was required, endeavoured, instead of com- 
plying with the command, to secure himself by flight, 
but was quickly overtaken and brought back by a party 
who had left the city in pursuit of him. The rest, on 
presenting themselves at the house of Cicero, were suc- 
cessively arrested and placed in secure keeping. The 
praetor Caius Statilius was then despatched to the 
house of Cethegus to search for the arms deposited Hn 
it, and speedily brought away the whole magazine of 
weapons provided for tho approaching insurrection. 

The temple ot Concord, the place appointed for 
the meeting of the Senate, wdiich on this important 
occasion was crowded to excess, presented on the open- 
ing of tho business of the day, a solemn and imposing 
spectacle. The members were no sooner seated than 
Cicero entered, leading by the hand J^entulus in his 
full dress as prajtor, since it would have been con- 
sidered an indignity for any one lower in rank than 
himself to lay the least public restraint upon his per- 
son. Thcother prisoners followed closely guarded. Vol- 
turcius was then introduced in a state of the greatest 
agitation, in consequence of tho terror occasioned by his 
recent seizure, and the contemplation of the dangerous 
predicament in which he stood. II is replies were at 
first vague and unsatisfactory, but on being informed 
that the public faith would be pledged for his pardon 
and safety, on condition of his bearing evidence against 
his companions, he consented to give upon the spot a 
full and distinct account of as much of the conspiracy 
as he had been made acquainted with. The ambas- 
sadors of the Allobroges were next examined, and con- 
firmed the testimony of the preceding witness, dis- 
closing the promises of assistance given them under 
oath by the principal conspirators ; and adding, that 
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Lucius Cassius had enjoined them to he particular in 
raising and sending across the Alps as great a body 
of Gallic cavalry as possible, since there would be no 
want of infantry in the armies of the insurgents. 
They also stated that Lentulus had assured them, from 
the Sibylline books and responses of the ham- 
spices, thrft he was the third of the Cornelian family 
who was destined to arrive at despotic power in 
liome, two of the Cornelii, Cinna and Sylla, having 
already preceded him in tliat condition of hazardous 
exaltation '" ; and that his reliance upon the aceom- 
plishnient of the prediction wjis strengthened by other 
prophecies on the ])art of the diviners, impoiding that 
the present year, which was the twentieth from the 
burning of tlic CJapitol, would be rendered famous by 
the destruction of the city and empin' of Jlome. 

After this evidence had been heard, the senators 
proceeded to the examination of the letters found 
upon the Allobroges. CV'thegus was first shown his 
seal, and acknowledged it, 'I'he thread of the epistle 
whicli it secured was tlum cut by Cicerot, and tin* 
contents made public, after whicli the criminal, who 
had at iirst assumed a resolute bearing, and accounted 
for the arms in his house by asserting, that he had 
always been known to be curious in collecting a choice 
armoury, was unable to utter a word furtluT in his 
defence. Statilius, on finding his handwriting brought 
against him in a similar manner, also freely confessed 
his guilt. Ijcntulus acknowledged by a careless nod 
of assent his seal, which boro the h(*ad of his 
grandfather, the famous jjentulus, Avho had distin- 
guished himself as the opponent of ( iracchus ; but after 
the wdiole evidence in his case had lieen heard, rose in 
the place where he w^as yet seated in his senatorial 
character, and began severc'ly to cross examine Voltur- 

* In (\it\linnin, iii. 4 ; SalUiat. Boll. Cat. cap. xlvii. 
t In ratilinani, iii. 5. 

12 
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cius and the other witnesses. This lasted until he 
w^as asked by them in his turn, whether he had never 
made any mention of the prophecies respecting him- 
self contained in the Sibylline books, when, to the 
surprise of all present, instead of denying the fact, as 
he might easily have done, he suddenly lost his pre- 
sence of mind, became confused and admitted the 
charge. The letter written in his own hand to Cati- 
line* was then desired by Volturcius to be produced, 
and completed his confusion ; nor did he make any 
attempt at his vindication after this direct and palpa- 
ble proof of his treason. Gabiniiis was the last 
brought forward, and although he at first strenuously 
denied all that had been advanced by the Gauls, 
liis confession was speedily added to those of the rest. 
As soon as the investigation was concluded, Lentulus 
was commanded, by an universal vote of the senate, 
to abdicate the office of pra3tor, and having been pub- 
licly divested of his robes, was committed to the cus- 
tody of Publius Lentulus, surnamed Spinther, at that 
time a.'dile, C>ethegus was entrusted to the guardian- 
ship of Quintus Cornifieius, and Statilius to that of 
Julius Caesar, then prfetor elect. CJabinius was ap- 
pointed to be kept in the house of Marcus CVassus, and 
Coeparius in the residence of the senator Cncius Teren- 
tius. The assembly next passed a vote of thanks to 
Cicero, as the preserver of his country, couched in the 


* The words of this letter are somewhat differently given by 
Cicero and Sallust. The foimcr, liow’ever, in Ins speech to the people, 
(In Cat. iii.) in which it is to be found, probably quoted from memory 
only, while Sallust, no doubt, had an opportunity of inspecting the 
original documeni, of which he professes to give an actual copy. 
According to the latter author, it was expressed as follows : — “ Who 
1 am, you will know fiom the messenger whom I have sent. Re- 
flect upon the desperate situation in which you are placed ; and, 
remember your character as a man. Consider what your ciitiral 
circumstances require, and seek assistance from all — even from the 
lowest.*’ — Sallust. Bell. Cat. cap. xliv. 
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most honourable and flattering terms; and further 
ordered, tliat the ceremony entitled a supplication, or 
public thanksgiving, should be solemnly performed in 
acknowledgment of the merit of the consul, as one 
who had preserved the city from conflagration, its 
inhabitants from massacre, and the whole of Italy 
from the desolatioii and horrors of a general war. 
The latter de^rco was intende<l and considered as an 
extraordinary mark of rcs)>ect, since it was the first 
time that such an honour had been conferred u])on 
any magistrate wearing the <lress of peace. To- 
wards tlie evening of the same day, Cicero delivered 
his third Catilinarian oration to the people from the 
rostra, in which most of the particulars relative to the 
detection of the consphacy were recited; — the ap- 
jiroaehing punisliment of those chiefly concerned in it 
darkly hinted at ; — the interjiosition of the (Jods, and 
more especially of the (^apitoline Jupiter, claimed as 
having been exerted in a manner ])alpal)ly miraeu*- 
lous for the jiresc'rvation of Rome ; — and the citizens 
exhorted to abandon all their fears, and devote them - 
selves with their tamilies, in obedience to the edict 
of tin* senate, to the joyful eomnicmi oration of their 
signal deliverance.* 

* Sonic pints of this oration aie binguKiily indicative either of 
superstition on the part of Cicero hi nisei f, oi of his knowledj^o of the 
most elTcctual way of availing himself of such a feeling on the pait 
of his auditors. He alludes to nictoone pha'noinena in the heavens, 
tempests, and eaithqnakes, duiiiig his consulate, as plainly jirognos- 
ticating the danger which the state had just escaped, and dwells 
upon another tiivial eoincideiicc, with an uppeaiauco of tiiuinpliaiit 
confidence. The statue of Jupiter in the ('apitol having, anioiig 
others, been struck down by lightning in the consulate of Torquatus 
and Cotta, the Etiurian diviners had directed that another of miuh 
lai-ger dimensions should be cieetcd, and placed in a position con- 
trary to that of the foiincr, so as to face the east and look down 
upon tlic Forum and the Curia, or senate-house, below. The eredion 
of this statue had been undertaken by the foirnpr consuls, but bad, 
from various causes, been de1a}cd until the very moiniiig of the full 
diseoveiy of the conspiracy, wlneii it was raised to its pedestal pre- 
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Amidst the plaudits of the multitude and escorted 
by an immense crowd, Cicero retired from the Forum 
to the house of one of his friends, to ])ass a night of 
watchfulness and anxious deliberation upon the course 
which it would be expedient to adopt with respect 
to the conspirators then in custody. On the one 
hand, ho was apprehensive if he exercised towards 
them the full severity which their crimes had deserved, 
that he might at a future day fall a victim to a revul- 
sion of popular feeling, under which his conduct, how- 
ever applauded at a crisis of danger, might he regarded 
as cruel and arbitrary; while if he suffered criminals 
of so daring a character to escape with their lives, he 
was confident that his own would be sooner or later 
the penalty of his too great leniency or timidity. 
A message from bis wife Terentia is said to have 
determined him towards the more vigorous course. 
The residence of Cicero was, on that evening, the 
scene of those bidden rites performed by the Roman 
women in honour of the mysterious personage called 
the Bona Dca, during the celebration of which no 
one of the other sex was allowed to cross the threshold 
of the house in wdiich they were offered. The sacri- 
fices usual at those solemnities had, we are informed, 
been made, and the ashes upon the altar were thought 
to be extinguished, when those wdio were present 
were astonished and dismayed, by the sudden bursting 
forth of a flame of extraordinary extent and brilliancy 
from the embers. The vestal virgins, however, who 
w'ere presiding at the ceremony, one of whom was 
the sister of Terentia, took upon themselves to give a 
favourable interpretation to the omen, and desired 
that Cicero might bo immediately informed, that 
whatever design he was at that time meditating 

ciseljr at tho moment at which Lentiilus and his companions were 
being led through the Forum to their trial. This circumstance is 
dwelt upon as an infallible token of Divine favour. 
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might be boldly pursued, as it was manifestly de- 
clared by such a sign to be in accordance with the will 
of the Gods. 

This story, of whatever amount of credit it may be 
thought worthy, is related by Plutarch ; who adds 
that Tercntia, at all times ready to take more than a 
befitting part in directing the political conduct of her 
husband, used her full influence on this occasion to 
excite liiin to the utmost severity towards the conspi- 
rators, and that her efforts were warmly seconded by 
his brother Quintus Cicero and Publius Nigidius, 
one of his friends, in whose judgment he was accus- 
tomed to place great confidence. 

Withbut pronouncing upon the motives hy which 
these advocates of extreme measures wore influenced, 
it is certain that tlic occurrences of the following day 
amply demonstrated the necessity of taking some 
decisive step with respect to the prisoners. Tlie 
senate having met to determino upon the rewards to 
be given to those, by whose evidence the )dot had 
chiefly been brought to light, Lucius Tanpiinius, who 
had been seized by the common people as be was on 
the point of quitting the city, on suspicion of Jiis 
being one of the emissaries of Catiline, was brought 
before the house, and after being interrogated, under 
a public promise of pardon if he should reveal the 
truth, added intcdligciicc of the most startling nature 
to the other details of the* cons})iracy, in which his 
evidence precisely corresponded with that before given 
by Volturcius. He stated, that he liad been commis- 
sioned by no less a person than Marcus Crassus, to 
convey a message to (^atilinc, cxiiorting him not to 
be discouraged by the arrest of Lentulus and his con- 
federates, hut to consider that there was now an 
additional necessity for his accelerating his inarch 
upon Rome, that he might revive the spirits of his 
adherents, and rescue his friends from danger. The 
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Amidst the plaudits of the multitude and escorted 
by an immense crowd, Cicero retired from the Fonim 
to the house of one of his friends, to pass a night of 
watchfulness and anxious deliberation upon the course 
which it would be expedient to adopt with respect 
to the conspirators then in custody. On the one 
hand, he was apprehensive if he exercised towards 
them the full severity which their crimes had deserved j 
that he might at a future day tall a victim to a revul- 
sion of popular feeling, under which his conduct, how- 
ever applauded at a crisis of danger, might he regarded 
as cruel and arbitrary ; while if he suffered criminals 
of so daring a character to escape with their lives, ho 
was confident that his own would he sooner or later 
tho penalty of his too great leniency or timidity. 
A message from his wife Terentia is said to have 
determined him towards the more vigorous course. 
The residence of Cic(To was, on that evening, the 
scene of those hidden rites performed by tho Roman 
women in honour of the mysterious personage called 
the Bona Dea, during tho celebration of which no 
one of the other sex was allowed to cross the threshold 
of the house in w^liich they were offered. The sacri- 
fices usual at these solemnities had, we arc informed, 
been made, and the ashes upon the altar were thought 
to bo extinguished, when those who were present 
were astonished and dismayed, by the sudden bursting 
forth of a flame of extraordinary extent and brilliancy 
from the embers. The vestal virgins, however, who 
were presiding at the ceremony, one of whom was 
the sister of Terentia, took upon themselves to give a 
favourable interpretation to the omen, and desired 
that Cicero might be immediately informed, that 
whatever design he was at that time meditating 

cisely at tho moment at which Lentulns and tiis companions were 
being led through the Forum to their trial. This circumstance is 
dwelt upon os an infallible token of Divine favour. 
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might be boldly pursued, as it was manifestly de- 
clared by such a sign to be in accordance with the will 
of the Gods. 

This story, of whatever amount of credit it may he 
thought worthy, is related by Plutarch ; ^ who adds 
that Tercntia, at all times ready to take more than a 
befitting part in directing the political conduct of her 
husband, used her full influence on this occasion to 
excite him to the utmost severity towards the conspi- 
rators, and that her efforts were warmly seconded by 
his brother Quintus Cicero and Publius Nigidius, 
one of his friends, in whose judgment he was accus- 
tomed to place great confidence. 

Without pronouncing upon the motives by which 
these advocates of extreme measures were influenced, 
it is certain that the occurrences of the following day 
amply demonstrated the necessity of taking some 
decisive step with respect to the ])rispncrs. The 
senate having mot to determine upon the rewards to 
b(i given to those, by whose evidence the jdot had 
chiefly been brought to light, Tmeius Tarquinius, who 
had been seized by the common people as ho was on 
the point of quitting the city, on suspicion of Jiis 
being one of the emissaries of Catiline, was brought 
before the house, and after beiTig interrogated, under 
a public promise of pardon if he should reveal the 
truth, added intelligence of the most startling nature 
to the other details of the* conspiracy, in wliich his 
evidence precisely corresponded with that before given 
by Volturcius. lie stated, that he had been commis- 
sioned by no less a person than Marcus Crassus, to 
convey a message to Catiline, exhorting him not to 
be discouraged by the arrest of Lentulus and his con- 
federates, but to consider that there was now an 
additional necessity for his accelerating his march 
upon Rome, that he might revive the spirits of his 
adherents, and rescue his friends from danger. The 
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senators were confounded at the disclosure, but they 
did not dare to carry their inquiries further, and 
resolved rather to leave the participation of Crassus 
ill the design in uncertainty, than to provoke so 
powerful a citizen openly to act against them by 
giving credit to their informant*. They, therefore, 
adopted the prudent policy of decreeing, that the 
testimony of Tarquinius appeared unfounded and 
calumnious, and that he should be committed to 
prison until he thought proper to confess by whose 
instigation ho had been induced to invent the mani- 
fest falsehoods to which he had given utterance. 
But, at tlie same time, reports of an attempt being 
in preparation, on the part of the inferior members of 
the conspiracy, to rescue their leaders from confine- 
ment, began hourly to become more prevalent, and 
to receive stronger confirmation. It was ascertained, 
that Cethegus had sent messages to his slaves and 
retainers, encouraging them to take arms and assault 
the house of Cornificius, and several of the friends 
and freedmeii of Lentulus were discovered to have 
oflFered liberal rewards to many among the artisans 
and lower orders of Home, to induce them to break 
out into an immediate revolt in his favour. Cicero, 
therefore, convinced that any means of suppressing 
the threatened violence must, to be effectual, he put 
in J^ctice immediately, having suffered another 
nigffi alone to intervene, summoned, on the nones of 

* Sallust. Bell. Cat. cap. xlviii. If Cicero lias made no mention 
of this transaction in his speeches, tlicrc can be little difficulty in 
accounting for his silence upon the subject. The historian who has 
recorded it adds, that the consul was himself suspected of being tiic 
secret author of the charge, with the intention of terrifying Cras.su8 
into a total abandonment of tho conspiracy, and even that ho ha«l 
himself openly heard Crassus affirm as much at a later peiiod. This, 
however, must be considered as at the best but e.v parte evidence. 
The real extent to which Crassus was concerned in the designs of 
Catiline, must always remaia a matter of doubt and obscurity. 
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December (the fifth of the month), a full senate in 
the temple of Concord, and laid before them the 
momentous question, ‘‘ What it was their pleasure 
to decree with respect to those wlio had lately been 
delivered into custody V* The debate which ensued 
is well known to every reader of Sallust ; for who, 
after having been once acquainted with his writings, 
can have forgotten the account of its striking vicis- 
situdes and impressive result, left us, as perhaps the 
most carefully finished specimen of his varied powers, 
by . that nervous and energetic historian? Decius 
Silanus, as consul elect, being first asked his opinion 
concerning the treatment of the prisoners, as well as 
of their accomplices, Cassius*, Furius, Umbrenus, 
and Annins, who had not yet been apprehended, if 
they should hereafter be taken, gave his vote unre- 
servedly for the infliction of ca])ital punishment. 
Several senators followed his example, until the first 
indication of an opinion opposed to the extreme 
severity advised by Silanus, was given by Tiberius 
Nero, grandfather of the crafty and tyrannic emperor, 
who recommended that the ])risoners should be de- 
tained in confinement until the complete suppression 
of the revolt of Catiline, when the subject might 
again more advantageously he brought before the 
senate. The next speaker was Caius Julius Caesjir, 
the main substance of whose oration, for the w^ds 
are pregnant with the ordinary and characteristic 
style of the writer, has been recorded by Sallust. 

Whether the dream of «ambition which this highly- 
gifted and aspiring character afterwards endeavoured 
to realise, was yet anything more than a da/^zling 
and indefinite phantasy ; or whether he had already 
determined upon the general tenor of his future 
career, and adopted the resolution of leaving no op- 

* Lucius Cassius had left the city, as we learn from 8allust| 
immediately before the departure of the Allobrogcs. 
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porhinity unimproved for advocating what might 
appear the interest of the popular cause against the 
aristocratic faction, until he had sufficiently wasted the 
power of the latter to have nothing to fear from a 
competitor or an opponent in his advance to absolute 
dominion, is of course uncertain. It is sufficiently 
known, however, that at this moment he was the 
subject of no common dislike to the nobility, and 
most strongly suspected of seconding, by encourage- 
ment of every kind which fell short of compromising 
his own safety, any attempt which might bo formed 
against the existing government. Two ©f his most 
bitter enemies, Quintus Catulus and Caius Piso, (the 
former of whom had unsuccessfully contested the 
high priesthood with him, while the latter had been 
forced to appear by his means in the character of de- 
fendant in a prosecution for misconduct during his 
government of Hither Spain,) had endeavoured at this 
crisis to effect his ruin, by earnestly entreating Cicero 
to allow a false a(tcusation of participating in all the 
designs of Catiline to be brought ' against him by 
means of the Allobrogcs*. This nefarious proposition 
was firmly rejected ; but although Ciesar was thus 
saved from the peril of a criminal accusation, his life 
had, but two days before, been nearly ended by the more 
open violence of the opposite party ; since, as he was 
leaving the scnatc-liouse, several of the young patri- 
cians who formed a voluntary guard around the 
person of Cicero, encircled him, with bitter terms of 
hatred, and brandished wejipons which they would 
have been ready to stain with his blood, on the least 
look or sign on the part of the consul which could 
be construed into an expression of assent. Upon 
his cool and fearless temperament, however, such a 
hazard, or the prospect of its recurrence, was likely 
to make but little impression. He now stood for- 


* Sallust. Bell. CatUin. xlix. 
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ward with an amendment to the proposition of 
Silamis, advising that, instead of being consigned to 
the hands of the executioner, the conspirators should 
be condemned to perpetual imprisonment in different 
munici])al towns ; and that whoever should at a 
future time endeavour to influence the senate or the 
])Oople to mitigate their sentence, or make any motion 
on tlieir behalf, should be dccLared an enemy to the 
commonwealth and to the general safety. Nor wero 
specious arguments, brought forward with consum- 
mate skill, wanting to support his opinion. Without 
attempting to deny that tlic criminals had merited 
the infliction of the severest penalty that could be 
devised, he hinted at the danger to which such a 
precedent might expose the state at some future 
period, when, however justifiable and meritorious in 
the present instance, it might be made use of to 
cover the most terrible despotism, lie reminded 
those present of the necessity of subduing all private 
feelings of resentment while sitting in judgment 
upon their fellow-citizens, adding, that in proportion 
to the external dignity which they individually, or as 
a body, possessed, would be the general expectation 
of strict iin])artiality in their decision, lie instanced 
various occasions on which the Roman people, al- 
though provoked by rej)eated injuries on the part of 
hostile nations, had, in the moment of victory, 
inclined to the side of mercy, from a consideration of 
what was due to the national character, rather than 
of what was deserved by their enemies. . He endea- 
voured, moreover, to show, that even should it be 
resolved to listen to the demands of justice alone, 
and inflict the most tcrriblo punishment upon the 
condemned, tliat recommended by Silanus could by 
no means be considered as such. Death, ho argued, 
in perfect accordance with the tenets of the Epicu- 
rean school of philosophy, then fashionable, was no 
more than a full release from the miseries incidental 
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to human life — limit beyond which there was no 
further place for the exercise of passions or sensations 
of any kind. 

The speech of Csesar, which was followed by the 
accession of several members to the more merciful 
view of the question, drew forth from Cicero his 
fourth and last oration on the subject of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. This, although it purported to 
be an impartial examination of the two opinions 
proposed, must have left no doubt on the mind of 
any one present as to the course which the consul 
intended to advise. The vivid colours* with which 
the atrocity of the design and the still critical con- 
dition of the state are depicted — the frequent allu- 
sions to the attempts of the conspirators upon his 
own life, and the pathetic recommendation of his 
family, in the event of any accident happening to 
himself, to the care of the republic — the difficulties 
placed in the way of the plan of J ulius Ceesar-r-and 
the hints that all preparations liad been made public 
for the execution of that advocated by Silanus, 
without any danger of disturbing the public peace, 
are indications of his real sentiments, which could 
never for a moment have been intended to be mis- 
taken. Yet the eloquence of the speaker was too 
indirect, for so important an occasion, to be effectual. 
Quintus Cicero, in compjiny with many other 
senators, declared himself in favour of the advice 
given by Omsar, and Silanus himself intimated his 
intention of abandoning his original motion. The 
lives of the conspirators would certainly, for that 
time at least, have been saved, had it not been for 
the efforts of Lutatius Catulus, and, above all, for the 
stern and ironical address of Marcus Porcius Cato, 
which, like that of Cajsar, has been preserved, and 
probably in some measure supplied, by Sallust. 
Amidst the icy glitter of its stoical rhetoric, there is 
an absence of all feeling, which appears strangely 
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revolting after the specious gentleness and humanity 
of the address of Caesar, and a proud and obtrusive 
censoriousness only likely to produce the effect of 
offending most of his auditors. As it was, the 
whole was in perfect accordance with the sentiments 
of the sect of which he was considered the ornament. 
Compassion was assigned no place in the list of 
virtues recommended by Zeno and his followers, nor 
were their doctrines particularly calculated to produce 
the grace of personal humility. But there is at tlie 
same time a plain sense and fearlessness apparent in 
the arguments by which the speaker is represented 
as supporting his view of the existing emergency ; 
and a strength in his representations of the necessity 
incumbent upon his countrymen to pursue the most 
vigorous and decisive line of action, while the sword 
of Catiline was at tlieir very throats, and his follow- 
ers ready to pursue to the utmost any opportunity 
of advantage afforded by their vacillation and weak- 
ness, admirably calculated to produce the intended 
impression upon the great body of senators who were 
yet undecided, .and which, as we are told, actually 
brought many back to tludr first resolutions, who had 
been led away by the milder sentiments of Caesar. 
The balance was now completely turned, and it was 
at length decreed by a majority of the senate, in the 
words of Cjito, that those who had meditated the 
destruction of the city by fire and sword, and had 
been convicted of this treasonable design, and of 
many others, by the evidence of the Allobroges, as 
well as by their own confession, should be visited 
with the extreme penalty of the law, according to 
ancient custom.* 

Although it was late in the day before this decree 
was passed, Cicero, to whom its execution was in- 
trusted, was resolved not to suffer another night to 
intervene before carrying it into effect. After sending 
* Sallust. Bell. Oat. lii. 
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instructions to- the officers of justice, to make all the 
necessary preparations, he repaired with his guards, 
and a great number of the principal senators, to the 
house in which Lentulus was confined, and having 
demanded him from his keepers, conducted him from 
the Palatine Mount through the Forum to the 
public prison. In this building, about twelve foot 
under ground, was a noisome and frightful dungeon, 
called the Tullianum, from one of the ancient kings 
of Itomc by whom it was supposed to have been 
built, with massive walls of stone, and a vaulted 
roof of the same material, which was serdoni visited 
by a ray of light from without, the only means of 
access to it being by a trap-door in the ceiling*. 
Within its dismal precincts Lentulus was expected 
by the public executioners, ‘and on being let down 
into it in the usual manner, was immediately seized 
and strjingled. Cethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, and 
Coeparius having been successively conducted to the 
same spot by the praetors, were put to death in a 
similar way. 

While this terrible exhibition of public justice was 
in progress, tlic jicoplc of Rome having gathered in 
immense crowds along the ways which led towards the 
prison, looked on in awe and silence, as at the perform- 
ance of some mysterious ceremony on the part of the 
aristocracy, which they but partially understood 
and in winch they were but indirectly concerned t. 
The consul, on leaving the prison with his escort, 
had again to pass through the multitude, and observ- 
ing certain persons among them whom lie suspected 

* This duugoon is still exhibited at Rome, beneath the. church 
of San Pietro in Vincole, but considerable alterations have been 
made in it since the time of Cicero.' ** The modern door," savs 
Eustace, “ was opened through the side wall, when the place was 
converted into a chapel in honour of St. Peter, who is supposed to 
have becneonlinod in it. Notwithstanding the change, it l)a9 still a 
most appalling aspect.” 

*f* Plutarch in Cic. 
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of forming part of the band of conspirators, called to 
them with a loud voice, and informed them, with 
the usual periphrasis to which the ancients had 
recourse when speaking on the ominous subject of 
mortality, that their companions had ceased to exist. 
This announcement on the part of Cicero drew forth 
repeated shouts of approbation from the by sta mid's, 
and on his further progress homeward lie had no 
reason to comjdain of any signs of indiiference on 
the pai*t of liis countrynicn, or of any deficiency 
in their external indications of deep and enthu- 
siastic gratitude. It was now night, but every 
house by which ho was expected to pass was illu- 
minated by lamps and torches ])laccd at the doors, 
while the roofs were crowded with the Roman 
women, who held forth their lights from the para- 
pets as ho passed, and saluted him as the preserver 
of the city, and the guardian of their own lives 
and those of their children. Fresh honours were 
not long in being added, JVIost of the municipal 
towns in Italy, as soon as intelligence was brought 
of the suppression of the plot, passed decrees in 
which the jiatriotism of the consul was eulogised in 
the highest terms of praise. The people of Capua 
enacted that his statue, richly gilded, should be 
forthwith erected in their city, and tliat he sliould 
bo declared their perpc^tual and only jiatron. Lucius 
Gellius assert(;d in presence of the sen.ate, that he was 
justly entitled to tliegift of a civic crow n on the part 
of the republic. (Aatulus, in a full assembly of that 
order, hailed him with the proud and unexamjded 
appellation of I'^ather of his Country* ; and wdien 

* The classical reader need hardly be reminded of the beautiful 
lines upon tins subject by the greatest of satirists, ancient or modern. 
Ilic novus Arpina*^, ignobilis, ct niodo Koina; 

Municipalis Kqiics, galcatuni ponit iibiquc 
I’rsesidiuni attonitis ct in onini gente lahomt. 

Tantum igitur muros intra toga contulit illi 
Nominis ct tituli, quantum non Lcucadc, quantum 
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Cato, in a speech to the people abounding with his 
praises, alluded to him by this title, it was repeatedly 
confirmed with loud and continued plaudits on the 
part of the multitude. Such, while the minds of 
men were under the influence of recent events, were 
the rewards of the consistent and certainly, after all 
deductions have been made, noble and patriotic course 
which he had recently pursued for the preservation of 
the commonwealth. But the first feeling of satis- 
faction at having escaped so imminent a danger was 
scarcely over, when the necessary reaction began. 
The nobility, although they had been perfectly willing 
that Cicero should take the post of peril and respon- 
sibility, wlion tlieir own lives and i^ossessions were 
threatened, were not likely to forgive one whom they 
scornfully designated a new man, for having inflicted 
an ignominious death upon scions of the illustrious 
house of the Cornclii. Among the commons also 
there Were many who regarded the late exercise of 
power on the part of the consul, as a violation of the 
Porcian law, and consequently as a serious in- 
fringement upon the existing constitution. The 
undetected particij)ators in the conspiracy had 
more serious grounds for their dislike of the per- 
son by wliose instrumentality their design had 

Thessulitc campis Octavius abstiilit udo 
Caedibus assiduis gladio. Sed Roma parpntem — 

Roma PATRRM PATHi^ Ciceionem libera dixit. 

Juv. Saf. viii. 

Yes be, poor Ai-pino of no rank at borne, 

And made, and hardly made, a Knight at Rome, 

Secured the trembling town, placed a firm guard 
In every street, and toil’d in every ward — 

And thus within the walls in peace obtain’d 
More fame, more honour, than Augustus gain’d 
At Actium or Philippi from a flootl 
Of patriot gore, and sword still drench'd with blood ; 

For Rome, free Rome, hail’d him with loud acclaim 
The Father of his Country — glorious nanief 

OirroRo’s tramlation. 
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been foiled, and tbeir leaders sentenced to cod* 
<lign punishment. All these were united into a party- 
acting under Caesar as their principal, and encou- 
raged in their discontent against Cicero by the tri- 
bunes, whose policy it invariably was, after ascertain- 
ing its direction and bias^ to place themselves at the 
head of every popular movement. A sufficient proof 
of the disposition of the latter magistrates to offer him 
every molestation in their power, was shown at the 
termination of his office, when it was customary for 
the consuls to take a public oath that, during the year 
of their authority, they had done nothing contrary to 
the laws. The opportunity was generally taken to 
add an address to the people on the most remarkable, 
events of their magistracy. When Cicero, who ap- 
j)rehensive of some disturbances on the occasion had 
thought it necessary to summon Publius Sextius with 
an army from Capua to preserve peace in the city, 
made his appearance in the Forum, and was about to 
commence his oration to the citizens, the . newly 
elected tribune, Quintus Mctelliis Nepos, who had 
placed his chair upon the rostra for the purpose of 
inflicting this public indignity upon him, perempto- 
rily commanded him^to forbear, and to confine him- 
self to the usual oath. The ingenuity of Cicero 
found a ready* way of turning the restriction to his 
advantage, and instead of making an elaborate speech 
upon his consulship, of compressing all ho had intended 
to say into a small compass ; since, in the place of 
the customary formula, he swore, that in his year of 
office he had preserved both the city and the empire 
from total ruin. Thunders of assent on the part of 
tlie assembly, who were conscious of his not having 
exaggerated his services, expressed the general testi- 
mony of his countrymen to the justice of this striking 
and unexpected declaration, and Cicero was once more 
escorted homeij?’ an admiring and applauding crowd. 
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Yet much of the advantage he might have derived 
from the recollection of his eminent merits, was 
weakened or lost by the repetition of the same self- 
eulogy on less justiBahlc occasions. His auditors 
grew weary of discourses, of which the extent of 
their obligations to the sjpeaker was the constant 
burden, and his best friends* were at last offended by 
a vanity, which seemed only to increase in its de- 
mands, in proportion as attempts were made to 
gratify it. The tribute which he exacted, he was, in- 
deed, at all times ready to render in his turn. It 
has been observed, and the observation is confirmed 
by almost every page of his writings, that there was 
nothing of a monopolising spirit in his eagerness for 
. praise, since he seldom lost an opportunity of men- 
tioning, with even more than duo honour, those among 
his contemporaries, whose talents or virtue he had 
reason to respect. But if it be true that he had, at all 
times, sufficient candoui to allow, and to point out, 
the merits of others, it must at the same time be 
conceded, that no man ever seems to have been pos- 
sessed of a more sensitive and overweening con- 
sciousness of his own. 

It remains briefly to advert to the termination of 
the career of tlie desperate adventurer, who now a 
declared outlaw and enemy to tlie state, and deprived 
of all hope of succour from his friends at Rome, con- 
tinued, nevertheless, to inaiutaiii in Etruria a bold 
front against the? dangers which threatened him on 
every side. Before the news of the execution of 
JjCiitulus and the rest of tlie cons])irator8 arrived, he 
had managed to collect a sufficient number of adhe- 
rents to form two legions, the ordinary strength of 
a consular army, and might have raised a far more 
imposing force, had he not constantly rejected the 
assistance of the fugitive slaves, who flocked to him in 
crowds, disdaining to allow the conte^ on which he 
liad entered to assume the character cWl Servile War. 
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The resolution of his partisans was the most formid- 
able feature in -his army, since not more than a fourth 
part of it were furnished with the weapons employed 
by the legionary soldiery, the rest contenting them- 
selves with such ill-fasliioncd darts and slender lances 
as were used in hunting by the rustic population of 
Italy, or, in default of these, with stakes sharpened at 
the end. Yet, with the ill-provided throng under 
his command he contrived, alter entering the defiles 
of the Apennines, for some time to baffle and elude 
the forces of the state, and would not have hesitated 
to advance upon the capital, had not the intelligence 
of the suppression of the conspiracy, causing numer- 
ous desertions among his followers, and convincing 
him that all was lost in that quarter, induced him 
change his first design to a strenuous attempt at 
exciting an insurrection in Cisalpine Gauh With 
this resolution he pursued his road among the moun- 
tains, hoping, by rapid movements and forced marches, 
to escape the pursuit of the consul Antonius, who, 
with an army much exceeding his own in number, and 
perfectly equipped for service, followed with all haste 
upon his rear. Hut in this expectation ho was fated 
to encounter a bitter disappointment. The praetor 
Metcllus Celer, who had been stationed in Picemim 
at the head of three legions, conjecturing what must 
necessarily be his operations, had in the meantime 
hastily decamped, and having moved along the eastern 
side of the Apennines tow’ards the defiles by which 
the insurgents were expected to enter Gaul, was now 
lying at the foot of the hills, with the intention of 
intercepting them on their descent to^ the level 
country. Catiline, thus enclosed between two armies, 
and seeing no possibility of escape, turned at length, 
like the hunted wolf, upon his pursuers, and preferring 
to encounter the force lacting under Antonius, although 
considerably k|^cr than that of Metcllus, from a faint 
w K 2 
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expectation that the consular general, from the recollec- 
tion of past friendship, and, perhaps, of companionship 
in guilt, might prove a more favourable or a less 
active antagonist, offered him battle in an advan- 
tageous position near the town of Pistoria. As the 
cohorts of the republic came in sight, under the 
command of the legate Petreius, (since Antonins 
pleading an indisposition, wliich was strongly sus-. 
pected of being feigned, declined to appear in the 
field,) he made a last speech to his men, breathing his 
usual fiery and determined sentiments, and exhorting 
all about him to prefer, if unsuccessful, an honourable 
death to the more ignominious fate which would in- 
fallibly be inflicted upon them if they were taken, 
lifter tliis, having sent away every horse from his 
linos, that all might bo exposed to the same danger, 
he made his final dispositions, and taking his station 
with the most elevated of his adherents, beside his 
favourite silver eagle, which had once witnessed the 
Cimbric triumphs of Marius, firmly awaited the 
charge of the enemy * . The conflict which ensued was 
in the highest degree severe and desperate. The 
armies encountered without the usual preliminary 
interchange of missiles, being determined to bring the 
decision of tlic affair, as soon as possible, to close com- 
bat at the sword's point ; and the ground was at 
first manfully disputed, neither party for some time 
yielding a single foot to their opponents. But the 
utmost valour of the insurgents necessarily proved, at 
h'ngth, unavailing against an enemy who combated 
them with equal courage, and an overwhelming supe- 
riority of strength. Petreius led his pnetorian cohort 
against them in front, and vigorousattacksbeing, at the 
same moment, made uponboth their flanks, the success 
of the battle was no longer doubtful. Manlius, who 
commanded their right wing, fell among the first 
slain. The rest were successively cutoff*, defending 


* Sallust. Bell. Catil. lix. 
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themselves obstinately to the last', and, for the most 
part, covering with their bodies the exact spot upon 
which they had commenced the engagement. Not a 
single free-born citizen was taken alive of the whole 
number present. Catiline himself, as soon as he per- 
ceived the fortune of the day finally determined, 
rushing desperately into the midst of his enemies, 
met at length with the death of which he was in 
search by an unknown hand. lie was found,* after the 
battle, lying far in advance of his own front, amidst 
a group of the carcasses of his enemies, still faintly 
breathing, and exhibiting in his latest moments the 
ferocity of aspect for which, during his life, he had 
been noted. The insurrection which had struck s^ 
much terror into the people of Rome, was thus ended 
by a single engagement ; but the victorious .army 
had little reason to rejoice at its issue, since the 
flower of the troops of Antonins were either left upon 
the field or disabled by severe wounds. The 'mmi- 
ber of those slain on the part of the conquerors, is 
not precisely known, but the loss of the vanquished 
was reckoned at three thousand. Antonins, imme- 
diately after the battle, sent the head of Catiline to 
Rome, and on the reception of this token of success 
the citizens laid aside the mourning gJirb they had 
assumed at the commencement of the conspiracy, and 
decreed a second public thanksgiving to the gods for** 
the removal of the threatened danger. Of the con- 
spirators who were not present at the battle of Pis- 
toria, or who had escaped from it by flight, many 
were afterwards taken and executed. Several were 
also betrayed to the senate by Lucius V ettius, one of 
their number, who, on being apprehended, turned 
evidence against the rest. Cassius, Ltcca, V argun- 
teius, Autronius, with others who had been most 
conspicuous in the conspiracy, were banished ; a 
few tried an^l^cquitted ; and many others, whom 
Vettius was preparing to denounce, saved by the in- 
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tervcntion of the senators ; who, either distrusting the 
veracity of the informer, or apprehensive of his impli- 
cating more than it would be safe to prpaecute, 
silenced him by a hint that they were beginning to be 
weary of his disclosures, which he at once understood 
and obeyed. 


CHAPTER V. 

Domestic Dissensions at Rome between the Aristocracy, and tbo 
popular Party under Julius CVsar and the Tribiino Metellus — 
liCltcr of Cicero to Pompey — Oration for Piihlius S\ lla — Cicero 
removes from his Residence on the Palatine Hill to the House of 
Jiiviua Drnsns — Violation of the Rites of the Bona Dca hy 
Publius Clod ins — Disputes occuHioned by bis impeacbment — 
Poinpcy returns from his Mitbiidatie Expedition to Rome — 
Mooting in the Flarninian Circus — Trial of Clodius, who is ac- 
quitted — Evidence of Cicero on the occasion — Speech for the 
Poet Archias — Third Triumph of Pompey. 

Rome, although freed from the more serious perils 
which had lately environed it, by the suppression of 
Catiline’s insurrection in Etruria, still continued, like 
the troubled sea after the tempest has subsided, to bo 
agitated by various less violent commotions — the 
eiTocts, in the estimation of most, of the turbulent 
crisis through which it had lately passf^d, but, in 
the eyes* of more prudent observers, the signs also of 
convulsions, equally serious, to come. Cccsar, who 
had now entered upon his proctorship, and who was 
in close league with the tribune Metellus, the most 
active instrument of the popular party, continued 
from this time more openly liis endeavours to lower 
Cicero, of whose reputation he liad become in the 
highest degree jealous, in the estimation of his coun- 
trymen. It was probably at his suggestion, that 
Metellus, in an address to the people in the early 
part of the year, accused the late consul of having 
acted in opposition to the laws, by^fiicting death 
upon the five conspirators recently executed without 
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any regular form of trial. That as much was as- 
serted, we may be confident upon the authority of 
Cicercu who also mentions, that in answer to the 
harangue of the tribune, he was induced to write, 
and possibly to deliver, an oration in defence of Ins 
conduct.* Whether this was the 8#mc alluded to by 
Plutarch in his life of Crassiis, as the oration upon 
his consulate, or whether he published under tliat 
title the speech which he had been prohibited by 
Metellus from delivering to the citizens, seems un- 
certain, as there exists no positive evidence upon the 
subject. The attack upon Cicero was followed by 
one directed against Catulus by Ctesar in person, 
who, in his capacity of prador, summoned that emi- 
nent senator to appear at his tribunal, on a charge of 
having embezzled the public money while presid- 
ing over the erection of the Capitol. Catulus had 
brought this show of hostility upon himself, by his 
zealous speech against Ctesar in the senate- house 
during the debate on the subject of the punishment 
of the conspirators, as W’cll as by his ready aid in 
furthering all the designs of Cicero upon that oc- 
casion. The senate, however, espoused his caii.se so 
warmly, that the prosecution was allowed to drop. 
Caesar and Metellus on this shifted their ground, and 
being still determined to try all means of lowering 
the influence of the aristocracy, prepared a law which 
the tribune proposed to the people for their accept- 
ance, enacting, that Pompey should be recalled with 
his army from the Mithridatic war, which was on 
the eve of expiring, to assist in restoring the state to 
trancpiillity. The most violent opposition was made 

* Ad Attic, i. 13. The passage in the twelfth epistle of the 
eocond book of his Icttcisto Alticus, which has been sometimes 
supposed to bear reference to this orntion, is consiilcred by the 
best aiithoiitics to allude to that afterwards pronounced against 
Olodius and Curio?'' 
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by the senate to this edict the instant it was brought 
forward, and the greater part of the patricians as- 
sumed a mourning habit, apprehending nothmg less 
than absolute despotism on the part of a conHSander 
who would thus be virtu«ally created supreme arbiter 
of the fortunes olKhe commonwealth. Cato, at that 
time tribune of the people, notwithstanding the en- 
treaties of his friends and relatives, stood forward at 
the first reading of the bill, to place his absolute 
negative upon it. The attempt was made with con- 
siderable danger to himself, since Ca3sar and Metellus 
had occupied the temple of Castor as* a post of 
vantage with a strong body of armed men, and 
crowded the steps of the building with a company of 
gladiators, for the purpose of preventing, or speedily 
silencing, the opposition which they expected. Yet, 
notwithstanding these fonnidablo preparations, Cato, 
as soon as Metellus began to read his proposed law, 
sternly ordered him to bo silent, and on finding this 
interposition ineffectual, forcibly wrested it from bis 
hand. Metellus, thus interrupted, endeavoured to 
pronounce his edict from memory, but in this he was 
also prevented by Miiiutius Thermus, one of his col- 
leagues in the interest of Cato, who placed liis hand 
before his mouth. A considerable number of the 
people, at the same time, struck with a. feeling of 
respect for the undaunted courage with which 
Metellus was opposed, began loudly to signify their 
approbation. A scene of tumult and iij)roar suc- 
ceeded. On a sign given by Metellus, his gladiators 
and armed partisans pouring down upon the citizens, 
speedily drove the crowd before them, and Cato, wlio 
was for some time exposed to a shower of sticks and 
stones, might have sustained serious injury had he 
not been rescued by Mureena the consul, against 
wiiose election he had so strenuously exerted himself. 
The latter, now forgetful of their recent enmity, on 
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finding all remonstrances in his behalf unattended 
to, covered him for some time with his gown from 
the fiWjt of his assailants, and at length raising him 
in hislRns, carried him into the temple of Castor, 
while Metellus finding the field clear, resumed the 
reading of his bill to his own factlhi. But the op- 
posite party, who had only retired far enough from 
the scene of action to rally and reassume some a])- 
pearance of order, quickly returning with loud 
shouts, the favourers of the bill, who imagined that 
their adversaries had now provided themselves with 
weapons, and were fully ))ropared for a conflict of a 
more serious kind than they had before sustained, 
fled in their turn from the Forum, and Metellus 
seeing that he was totally deserted by his former 
supporters, was obliged to follow their example, lie 
wiis prevented from making a second attempt to 
enforce his act by the authority of the senate, who, 
by an express decree, determined that it was con- 
trary to all law, and replete with danger to the 
existing government, and that it was therefore in- 
cumbent upon all good citizens to resist it to the 
utmost. Yet, although thus baflied, he was far 
from being disconcerted, and being unable to ingra- 
tiate himself further with Pompey by any additioifal 
attempts to extend his authority at Rome, he resolved 
to present himself befon* him in the cliaracter of one 
whose interests had siiftered by a too warm espousal 
of his cause, hoping by this means to secure, for the 
future, no inconsiderable share of his favour and 
protection. In pursuance of his design, he first 
summoned an assembly of the people, and having 
endeavoured to inflame them against Cato and the 
aristocratic party by a bitter and malignant speech, 
set off for Asia to lay his complaints and represent- 
ations of all he had endured before the general, of 
whose interests ho had been the uninvited advocate. 
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It is not improbable that be endeavoured at the same 
time to work upon the jealousy of Pompey, by 
representing Cicero to him as a most forjif^/iilablo 
rival in the po|iular estimation, and, in conlieK^fuence 
of his recc^nt service to the state, all but absolute at 
Rome. This ia^tho most obvious method of ac- 
counting for the fact, that in his despatches to the 
senate after the discovery of the Catilinarian plot, 
in which he informed them of the termination of the 
Mithridatic war, as well as in his private letters to 
Cicero, Pompey made no allusion whatever to the 
conduct of the late consul in his office,* or to the 
honours bestowed upon him. His silence on the 
subject drew from Cicero an epistle still extant, 
which is far from uninteresting, as throwing consider- 
able light upon his character, and exhibiting to the 
fullest extent the acute sensitiveness with respect to 
the praise and censure of others, for which ho was 
through life remarkable ; and which, if it proved 
at times a transient means of enjoyment, was tho 
source from which he more frequently derived the 
most painful and mortifying feelings of disappoint- 
ment* Its contents arc as follows : — 

‘‘ 'aiARCUS TULLIUS CK’KIlO TO CNEIUS POMPEIUS THE 
OREAT, IMPEItATOU 

From your late despatches, I have, in common 
with the rest of my countrymen, derived inexpressible 
satisfaction and delight, since you afford us in these 
such hopes of a speedy peace as, from a confidence 
founded on your singular abilities, I had always en- 
couraged others to entertain. Be assured of this, 
however, that those persons who having been once 
your enemies, have recently assumed the character of 
your friends, are in a state of the greatest pertur- 
bation and dejection, finding themselves totally dis- 


• Ad Diversoe, v, 7. 
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appointed in the sanguine expectations they had 
indulged j\s for the letter to myself, although ift 
contained but few expressions of good-will towards 
mo, I was still able to derive from it no small degree 
of pleasure. For in nothing am I more delighted 
than in the consciousness of having" performed good 
offices for others ; to which, if no suitable return of 
gratitude is made, I am well contented that the 
surplus of obligation conferred should be on my side. 
Of this I entertain no douht, that if my utmost efforts 
to promote your advantage prove but a feeble bond 
of friendship between us, the interests of the republic 
will bo the means of making ns intimate with each 
other, and of preserving our union when once esta- 
blished. In order that you may not remain in 
ignorance as to what I thought deficient in your 
letter, I will mention it at once and without disguise, 
as the frankness of my own character, and my friend- 
ship with yourself, appear to demand. I have done 
that on which I thought I had some reason to expect 
your congratulations, both on the ground of our close 
acquaintance, and of your regard for the interests of 
the republic ; these however you have totally omitted, 
fearing, as I suppose, that you might give offence to 
some one by any allusion to the subject. Yet, know 
that the actions we have performed for the pre- 
servation of our country have been approved and 
admired by the whole world, and have been, more- 
over, so far distinguished for pnidencc and greatness 

• Reference has been supposed by soino cununcntatois to be 
niaile in this obscure passage to liucullus, who iniglit imitirally be 
expected to feel some jcalou«iy at the success of Pompey in a eoin- 
niand of which he himself had been deprivcil. Others imagine, 
and with greater appearance of reason, th it Cajsar is alluded to, 
who, although he had recently affected a willingness to forward the 
interests of Pompey, contemplated with real dissatisfaction the in- 
crease of dignity and reputation likely to accrue to him from his 
subversion of the power of Mithridates. 
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of mind, that on your return you will not object, 
l^though far greater than Africanus, to be joined 
both in public duties and private friendship with 
one not, I trust, much inferior to Laelius *. — Fare- 
well/’ 

The letter of Cicero to Pompey is not the only 
one for which subsequent ages have been indebted to 
the intrigues of Metellus. There is extant an angry 
epistle from his brother Metellus Celer, then go- 
vernor of Cisalpine Gaul, complaining to Cicero of 
public ridicule, which he accuses him of having 
thrown upon himself, as well as of severity towards 
his relatives ; and impugning the equity of the Senate 
in some of their late proceedings t. The answer, 
which has also been fortunately preserved, is a manly 
vindication from these charges, and a dignified account 
of the provocation given at different times by the 
tribune, and the manner in which they had been 
met. It appears to have been satisfactory, and 
to have entirely restored the friendship, which had 
suffered a partial interruption. 

After being the principal agent in the detection and 
punishment of tlie most active among those concerned 
in the attempts of Catiline, Cicero now took upon him- 
self the office of defending one who w%'is in imminent 
danger of being condemned as a subordinate member 
of the conspiracy. Servius Cornelius Sylla, a nephew 
of the famous dictator, whose guilt as one of the 
principal directors of the late plot was sufficiently 
evident, had been sentenced to banishment for the 
part he had taken in that transaction. Ilis brother 
Publius, formerly consul elect with Autronius, but 
who had been hindered, as has been before mentioned, 

^ The famous friend of Scipio Africanus. 

+ It had been proposed to deprive Metellus Nepos of his tribu- 
nitial office, and the motion would have been carried but for the 
interference of Cato. 
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from entering upon office by a prosecution for bribery, 
was shortly after impeached by Lucius Torquatos, a 
son of the consul of that name, on two separate 
grounds of indictment — the first, an alleged partici- 
pation in tho design of Autronius to assassinate his 
father; the second, tho share he was supposed to 
have taken in ther more dangerous and extensive 
scheme projected by Catiline. Ilis vindication from 
the former impeachment was undertaken by Ilortcn- 
sius, who succeeded in obtaining a verdict in his 
favour. Cicero then stood forward as his advocate 
on the next count, and delivered in his behalf the 
somewhat lengthened and diffuse oration, which is 
well known to all students of his writings. Tor- 
quatus, it appears, had endeavoured in his accusation, 
to lessen the impression which the circumstance of 
so redoubted an antagonist having undertaken the 
cause of Sylla might be supposed to make, by insinu- 
ations and open personalities against Cicero, whom 
ho designated by the title of despot and king — names, 
in the estimation of the times, the most odious he 
could bestow, and of which he was well aware what 
would probably be the effect in Roman ears. His 
opponent, however, was not slow in seizing the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded, of making his own actions a 
principal subject of his discourse, on pretence of 
defending himself against the unjust attack of Tor- 
quatus, and we have consequently all the imagery 
which had told so well in his denunciations against 
Catiline, — of a blazing city, reeking wdth the blood of 
its inhabitants, — the terrors of virgins and matrons, — 
the unsheathed weapons of remorseless murderers,— 
and the pillage and profanation of temples and 
shrines*, rcproduce<l with • evident comjdacency. 
Yet he clears himself with happy ingenuity of thought 
and language from the charge of cruelty which had 
lately been brought against him. “ Why,”* he asks. 


* Pro Sail A, vi. 
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should it excite your wonder, that in this cause I 
appear for the defendant in conjunction with those 
advocates, in common with whom I refused to under- 
take the cause of the other conspirators, unless. 
Indeed, you are determined to suppose me stern and 
inhuman above all others, and imbued with a singular 
spirit of fierceness and cruelty. If on account of my 
late actions you are inclined to think my whole life 
characterised by these qualities, great, Torquatus, is 
your error. Nature endued me at birth with a dis- 
position inclined to mercy ; by my country's voice I 
have been called upon to exercise severity ; but that 
I should be cruel was in accordance with the designs 
neither of nature nor of my country. My own incli- 
nation and will ha^e now taken from me even that 
external mask of sternness and vehemence which the 
republic, during the late perilous crisis, required me 
to assume. The latter exacted rigour on my part 
for a moment ; the former ordained that pity and 
gentleness should bo the ruling motives of my gentTal 
conduct*." Nor was his refutation of the assertion 
that he was assuming the prerogatives of monarchy, 
less cftoctual. “ If," he asks, “ after the benefits 1 
have conferred upon the state, I d(*manded no other 
reward for my exertions from the Roman Senate and 
people, but an honourable rest and retirement, who 
would be unwilling to grant it ? And in this case, 
what attraction could their offices of honour and 
])owcr — their provinces — their triumphs — and their 
other means of distinction and glory — possess for me, 
while enjoying the higher privilege of contemplating, 
in a state of quiet and tranquillity, a city preserved 
by my efforts from destruction ? But what if 1 
demand not even this-*if the industry and solicitude 
on their behalf, for which I have always been dis- 
tinguished ; if my services, my exertions, my nights 
of watchfulness, aro still at the coin maud of inv 
• 1*10 {Sulla, tap 111 . 
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friends, and readily offered to all; if neither niy 
acquaintance have to regret the loss of iny assistance 
in the Forum, nor iny country* that of my counsels 
in the senate-house ; if my good wishes as well as 
my best efforts, my mind and ears as well as my 
house, arc free to every applicant ; if not a moment of 
leisure is left me even for rt‘calling to mind and 
meditating upon what I have accomplished for the 
general safety - is such a condition, in which I cannot 
find a single person willing to act as my substitute, 
to be termed kingly authority ? Far from me, after 
this, must be tlie remotest suspicion of affecting abso- 
lute power.’* 

Through the able pleadings of his advocates, Publius 
Sylla’*^ although his innocence could scarcely bo con- 
sidered as thoroughly proved, escaped the sentence of 
banishment passed upon his brother, .as well as upon 
Autronius, La?ca, .and the other less fortunate mem- 
bers of the conspiracy. A circumstance is rel.ated in 
connexion with his tri.al which, if true, reflects no 
small dishonour upon Cicero. Hitherto the orator, 
with a noble disinterestedness, had refused every 
offer of fee or reward for his services in the Forum. 
He was now. however, with the intention of relin- 
quishing the family mansion, in which he had 
hitherto resided, in favour of his brother Quintus, 
in treaty for a house close to his own on the Palatine 
Hill, which h.ad been built in a costly .andm.agnificent 
style for the tribune Li viusDrusus t. Tliis edifico was 

* Siillust, ^^riting gome years uftcr, rsiiiks him among the con- 
spirators >^'ho assembled at the house of M. Porcius I^ca, ot the 
veiy commencement of tlie plot. — Salltist. Bell. Cat. cap. xvii. 

•f Marcus Livius Drusus, tiibuno of the fieoplc, was one of the 
most active promoters of the claims of the Italian states, in their 
famous attempt to gain the privilege of Roman citizens. Witli 
respect to the house in question, he is said to have replied to the 
arcliitcct, who promised to build it in such a manner as to secure 
the grejilcst privacy to its occupant — “ Rather construct it so that the 
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one of the most conspicuous in the whole city, look- 
ing down upon the Forum, and adjoining the portico 
which Catulus, the colleague of Marius, had built 
from the spoils acquircjd in the Ciinbric war. Marcus 
Orassus, to whom it belonged, demanded for it the 
enormous sum of thirty -five hundred thousand ses- 
terces, or nearly thirty thousand pounds; and although 
Cicero was bent upon the purchase, his correspon- 
dence shows that he was reduced to great difficulties 
to procure the necessary funds*. In his perplexity 
ho is said to have applied to P. Sylla, and to have 
received a considerable loan from him on condition of 
appe.aring in his defiance on his approaching trial. It 
is added, that when publicly charged with having 
borrow«jd money from a pcirson undcT impeachment, 
for the purpose of securing the residence in question 
to himself, he strenuously denied both the receipt of 
the loan ancP his intention of making any offer for 
the house ; and that being afterwards accused in the 
senate for his duplicity when ho had actually concluded 
the bargain, he endeavoured to turn the whole 
matter into a jest, by laughingly asserting, that those 
must be indeed persons of weak understanding who 
could imagine that it would be the part of a prudent 
or cautious man, when he had resolved upon cffect- 

wholo world may witness my most private actions.” After a warm 
debate in tlio senate, from which ho returned encircled by an 
immense multitude, bo was stabbed as he crossed his own threshold 
by an assassin, who left the knife with which he had inflicted the fatal 
wound in his side. Cicero asserts that the name of the murderer 
was Quintus Varius. This event, which, in fact, was the signal for 
the Social War, occuried a. u. c. bfi.'l. 

• In his epistle to Sextius (Ad Pivers. v. 7,) he intimates that he 
has been obliged to borrow the money at six per cent., and has 
considerably mvolvcd himself in consequence. Ilis pressing 
demands upon Antonius, mentioned Ad Attic, i. 12, in which ho satir- 
ises his former colleague under the title of tho Trojan hady^ and 
complains bitterly of bis evasive answers, probably originated in In'! 
nccessiticss on thi occasion. 
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ing a purchase, to raise competitors for it by openly 
publishing his intentions*. 

The oration for Sylla preceded but by a short time 
an event which, however trivial it might appear in 
its nature, drew upon it the general attention of the 
people of Itome, and was not without producing 
important effects upon the lives of two of its most 
distinguished citizens. Publius Clodius, a patrician 
of the noble house of the Claudii, which for a long 
scries of generations was noted for the unamiable 
qualities of its meinberst, was a young man of 
considerable abilities and eloquence, and endued with 
most of the external qualities requisite to ensure an 
extensive popularity among the less temperate and 
judicious classes of the republic. But these per- 
sonal advantages were disgraced by the most aban- 
doned recklessness of all principle, an audacious 
libertinism, unsurpassed by that of the worst cha- 
racters who had hitherto disgrioced the annals of 


• aKpiuov6rirot^ inquit, homines estis, quura igiioratis prudentis 
ct caiiti patris familias cssc quod cnierc velit einturum sese nrgaru 
propter coinpctitorce. — AulusGellius, Nodes lib. xii. It?. 

Dr. Middleton doubts the truth of the story, Avhich ho thinks must 
have been obtained from some spurious collection of the facetious 
sayings of Cicero, and certainly the character of Aulus Gellius, as 
an accurate narrator of facts, does not go far to establish its credit. 
Melnioth, however, in his translation of Cicero's letters, observes, 
witiiout prcjtidicc and with justice : “ As every reader of taste and 
learning must wish well to the moral character of so invaluable a 
writer as Cicero, one cannot but regret that neither his own general 
regard to truth, nor tho plea of his ingenious advocate, seems 
sufficient to discredit this piece of secret history.” ♦ 

f Sucton. in Tiber, i. — who, not to mention the Claiulian 
lino of the Caesars, cites tho names of the licentious decemvir, of 
Claudius Drusiis, and Claudius Pulchcr, tho unsuccessful com- 
mander of the Roman fleeft. Tho wish of tho sister of tho latter, 
that her brother was alive to lose another battle, when her litter 
was impeded by the multitude of Rome, is well known. Tadtus 
also, (Annal.i.4,) speaks of the **yetus atque intitaClaudis familke 
superbia." 


L 
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Rome, and a selfishness and low cunning which, for 
the most part, eftectually hindered their possessor from 
following his vicious propensities to an extent suffi- 
cient to endanger his ]iersonal safety, although within 
this limit no restraint, either in public or in private, 
was over afiected to bo placed upon their indulgence. 
Such a character, if once engaged against them, was 
likely to prove a far more dangerous opponent to the 
liberties of his country than Catiline; as the assailant 
who works his way tow’ards the object of attack by 
the covert process of mining, is more to be dreaded 
than the one who at once rushes forward heedlessly 
to the assault, ily constant professions of d^woted- 
iiess to the popular interests he had now been raised 
to the office of quaestor, and in that capacity was, of 
course, entitled to a seat in the sc'iiate. Ta Cicero 
he had long been an especial object of dislike, not 
only from his general conduct, but from the part 
lie had taken in the impeachment of Fabia Terentia, 
sister-in-law of the orator, and one of the vestal 
virgins, whom he bad accused of infidelity to her 
vows, and au improper intimacy with Catiline. 
Fabia, on the very verge of condemnation and its ter- 
rible consc(piene(‘s, was saved, principally by means of 
< Jato, who, with all his stern coldness and intiexibility, 
was never an agent, or even an nnconcerned spectator, 
of injustice, although exercised towards an enemy; 
and Clodius, to avoid tlie odium raised against him 
on account of his unfounded accusation, had been 
obliged to withdraw for some time from the city. 
t)n Iiis return a partial reconciliation with Cicero 
was efiected, and in the suppression of the Catilina- 
rian conspiracy he took an active part in supporting 
the consul, placing himself in the ranks of the young 
nobility who formed a guard about his person. He, 
at the same time, was constant in paying his court to 
Cfcsar, but the future dictator had little reason to be 
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proud of the connexion, since Cloclius studiously 
availed himself of the opportunities afforded by his 
acquaintance with him, to endeavour to divert the 
affections of his wife Poinpeia from her husband, an 
attempt in which there is every reason to believe that 
lie was successful. It was during the celebration of the 
mysterious ritesof the Bona Dea in the house of Ca*sar, 
at whicli Pompeia was presiding, and while all wit- 
nesses but those of the female sex were sujiposcd to 
Jiave witlidrawn from the spot, in compliance with 
the established custom, that Clodius, having received 
a secret summons to take advantage of the occasion 
to pay one of his clandestine visits, was discovered 
lurking, in the disguise of a female musician, within 
tlie forbidden precincts by one of the maid-servants 
of Aurelia, the mother of Caesar, who immediately 
gave notice of this daring intrusion on the solemni- 
ties of the night. A cry of horror and indignation 
was raised by all the assembled matrons at the intel- 
ligence ; the religious symbols were at once con- 
cealed ; and Clodius was forcibly expelled from the 
Ijousc with every expression of disgust and indigna- 
tion. The wliole city was speedily acquainted with 
wliat, in the estimation of most of its inhabitants, was 
an atrocious and unpardonable act of sacrilege, and in- 
sisted loudly upon its punishment. The senator Cor- 
nifieius accordingly made a motion, that the matter 
sliould be referred to the pontifical college for their 
decision, as to whether it was of sufficient importance 
to be the subject of a bilfto be submitted to tbo people, 
ordaining that Clodius should be brought to his trial, 
before a general assembly of the citizens. On their 
unanimous answer in the affirmative, the consul Mar- 
cus Piso,'*much against his inclination*, vras ordered 
to bring forward the information and the proposed 
edict in the usual form. But the decree was strongly 


• Ad Attic, i. 13. 
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opposed 1>y the tribune Fufius Calenus,wliom Clodiiis 
had attached to hia party, and on the day ap- 
pointed for the assembly, the enclosed spaces in 
which the centuries gave their votes were surrounded 
by a number of his partisans, including several of the 
former favourers of Catiline, encouraged by the con- 
sul Piso and headed by Caius Curio, afterwards well 
known for hia zeal in the cause of Caesar, a volup- 
tuary of notorious cliaractcr and a bosom friend of 
the accused. By their means it was contrived, that 
only such tablets should be presented to the peo- 
ple as were inscribeef with negative characters*. It 
consequently appeared that the decision of the 
meeting was against the law, and Fufius, who had en- 
deavoured to substitute a trial before the praetors, and 
chosen judges w’liom it would not be impossible to 
bribe, or to overawe, for one before a general conven- 
tion of citizens, imagined that he should now be able 
to carry his point. Catb, however, seconded by Hor- 
tensius,^ Favonius, and several of the nobility, after 
indulging in a severe harangue against Piso for his 
unfair practices, put an end by his interference to the 
proceedings of the day. The senate firmly adhered to 
th(;ir first resolution, and all tilings seemed to promise 
a struggle of no orainary violence and of some continu- 
ance between the Clodiaii faction and their opponents. 

In the midst of these disputes, Pompey having re- 
turned with his victorious army from Asia, landed at 
Brnndusium. Ilis first j^oceedings on reaching 

* Tubutffiiulniiriistrabantni' ita tit nnlladnrctiir “ lUi rogas.’^ — A<i 
Attic, i. 14. Tlic Unman citizens, t^hen called upon to dollar their 
votes upon any subject laid before them, passed by centuries into 
certain inrlosuios, called ovilia or sepla^ overbridges pontes, at 
the ondof which each person was presented with two tal^etSytlio ono 
insciibed with the initial lettersof the words Uti rogas^**^ Beit as you 
will/* tho other with the letter A for Antiquo, or ** 1 am opposed to 
any innovation.** One of these w.as thrown. by each voter in‘o tho 
or chest placed to receive it, and the majority of tablets for or 
against the measure were taken as the opinion of the whole century. 
—See Adam’s Roman Antiquities, 8vo., p. 8.^. 
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Italy were watched with considerable anxiety, since 
it was suspected that he W’ould immediately march 
with his whole for^xi upon Rome, where the posture 
of affairs was such that he-woiild have had but little 
difficulty in raising liimself, w ith the assistance of the 
redoubted veterans who followed his standards, to 
absolute power, if such had been his intention. It is 
questionable, liowever, with all his ambition and 
selfishness, his love of authority, and jealohsy of its 
exercise by others, whether despotic dominion, at the 
expense of tlie ruin of the constitution, was ever the 
subject of his thoughts. From wdiatevcr motive, 
the libci-tics of liis country, although laid defenceless 
in his path, were for this time spared. II is troops 
were no sooiK^r disembarked, than they were ordered 
to disperse, and wait at their respective homes his 
orders for reassembling under the w alls of Rome to 
adorn the triumph of which he was in expectation, 
lie liimself, with but the ordinary retinue of a pro- 
(xmsul, pursued his way leisurely to the capital, in 
the suburbs of which he took up his quarters, until 
the senate should have come to^a determination with 
respect to the honours he was soliciting. The 
public were not sjow in testifying their sense of his 
moderation ; but the unanimity of all ranks in lavish- 
ing every expression of adulation upon him, was not 
solely to be ascribed to their appreciation of the for- 
bearance he had exhibited, since, amidst the factions 
into which the state was beginning every day more 
distinctly to break u{), the partisans of each were 
anxious to secure the support of so able a patron. 
By a refined flattery, the meetings of the senate and 
assemblies of the people were frequently, to do him 
honour, held at this time without the walls, and the 
Flaminian circus* was ordinarily the spot selected for 
the latter purpose. It was in this building that the 

* In the eighth region of the city, and near the Campus Martiul. 
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scene took place which has been described by Cicero 
with so much amusing self-complacency, and which 
forms the subject of bis fourteenth epistle to Atticus. 

“ I fear,'Mie writes, “ it*would look like affectation* 
on my part to infonn you of the multiplicity of my pre- 
sent engagements, yet my attention has been latterly 
so distracted,' as scarcely to allow me leisure even for 
this short epistle. The time I devote to it has, in 
fact, been snatched from affairs of the greatest mo- 
ment. Of the nature of Pompey's first address, I 
have already informed you: — an oration without 
comfort to the wretched — without weight to tho 
wicked — unpleasant to the great — undignified in the 
estimation of the good ; so cold and insipid was its 
character. Immediately after it, I'ufius, that most 
frivolous tribune of the people, at the instigation of 
the consul, introduced Pompey to the assembly. This 
took place in the Flaminiaii circus, which, as it hap- 
pened to be a market day t, was crowded to excess. 
Tho first question proposed to him was, whcithcr ho 
was of opinion that the judges shouhl be appointed 
by the prsetor, and by whose counsel the said praetor 
was to bo directed. This was meant of the sacrilege 
of Clodius, which had been appointed to bo tried by 
the senate. Pom])ey in reply made a speech of the 
most aristocratic tendency, answering, and at some 
length, that the authority of tin' senate a]ipeared to 
him, as it had ever done, on all ])oiuts of tho greatest 

* V^crcor iic putidiim fit. The very hsippy rcntlering of Mehiiotlj. 

*t* Knit in co ipso loco nuiidin.’iruin iravriyrvpii.*^ In more 
ancient times, not only were assemblies of the people forbid. Icn to 
be held on the nundinie or market days, but tho courts of justice 
also strictly closed. By the Hortensian law it was afterwards 
enacted that the pi'sstors should continue to sit on these days, that 
justice might be more conveniently rendeivd to the country people 
who, on such occasions, came with their produce in great numbers to 
Rome. This innovation having been ninde, the regulation i*c- 
ppectiug assemblies of the people was less strictly atfended to. 
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possible weight and importance. He was subse- 
quently askc^ by the consul Messala in full senate, 
what he thought of the sacrilege and the bill which 
had been promulgated upon that subject, Ilis answer 
was a general eulogy upon all the late proceedings 
of the senators ; and as ho sat down at its conclusion, 
* he observed to me that, in hia own opinion, he had 
now satisfactorily replied in relation to these matters. 
Crassus observing that the applause which followed 
was given to Pompey on the supposition that the 
approbation he had expressed was meant to apply to 
my consulate, then rose, and in the most honourabh^ 
terms commented upon my conduct in that office, 
even going so far as to say, that it was owing to me 
that ho was still a senator and citizen ; that he 
owed both life and liberty to my exertions ; and that 
as often as he beheld his wife, his home^ and his 
country, he was presented with evidences of his 
obligations towards me. Not to dwell upon this 
subject, the whole of that scene of lire and bloodshed 
which I have been accustome<l in different ways to 
describe (and you well know my style of colouring*) 
in those orations of which you are the 8ui)rcmo Aris- 
tarchus, he drew’ wdth the utmost force and dignity 
of expression. I was sitting next to I*ompcy, and 
plainly saw that he w’as moved by what Inad been 
said, either because he saw that Chassus thought it 
worth while to cultivate a friendship which ho him- 
self had nogloeted, or that my actions ha<l been such 
as to render the scaiate willing auditors of my praises: 
— praises too, be it observed, from a j)erson who was 
under the less obligation to me, inasmuch as he him- 
self had hitherto been generally treated with slight 
amidst my commendations of his rival. This day has 
placed me on the most amicable terms with Crassus. 

* III tlie original ArjKu0oi»y, the small vuscs in wliidi artiSts 
were accustomed to keep their colours. 
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From Pompey, moreoTer, I pretended willingly to 
receive the compliments which he openly paid me, 
whatever might have been his secret sentiments. 
But as for myself, ye Gods ! in what a manner did 
I display my powers before my new auditor. If 
ever harmonious periods — ^well turned expressions — 
profound conception and skilful arrangement have ' 
suggested themselves to me, it was on this occasion ; 
in a word, I drew forth shouts of applause. This 
was the argument of my discourse : — the dignified 
conduct of the senate — the unanimity of the eques- 
trian order — the general tranquillity of Italy — the 
extinction of the remains of the conspiracy— t!ie ease 
and plenty now enjoyed. You know with what 
|M>mp of language I am accustomed to treat these 
topics. I need say no more, as the clamorous 
approbation I excited must, ere this, have reached 
your ears 

The senate continued for some time still occupied 
by the consideration of the sacrilege of Clodius, which 
they were fully resolved, notwithstanding all oppo- 
sition from without, to make the subject of a trial 
before the people. On a fresh motion being made 
upon the subject, although CUodius had recourse to 
the most abject supplications to prevent it, it was 
determined by a majority, nearly in the proportion of 
four linndred to sixteen, that no business should be 
entered upon until the necessary hill should ho passed. 
On the other hand, the accused, assisted by Curio, 
used every means to excite the 8yni])athy of his 
faction, by frequent harangues against the Severity of 
the senators. The favourers of both parties, from 
angry words and threats, were proceeding to more 

• Ad Attic, l.xiv. Atticus, who had been in Rome during Cicero*« 
consulate, I'cturncd to Creccc immediately after its conclusion. 
*ffit letter of Cicero, recommending him to Autonius, at this time 
proconsul of Macedonia, is still preserved. 
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palpable demonstrations of violenpo, when Hortensius, 
fearful oili the consequences, interfered with all his 
influence to obtain the middle expedient of a trial 
before the praitor. . The guilt of Clodius was so notori- 
ous, that it seemed indiflerent what means were taken 
to bring about his condemnation, and it was openly 
stated, in the proverbial form of expression then com- 
monly in use, that even a leaden sword would Ije suf- 
ficient to destroy him*. His adversaries, however, 
Kverc not fortunate in their anticipations. No sooner 
were the judges appointed, than they were assailed by 
bribery of the most open^lescription, and in a shape 
sufficiently manifesting the prevalence of general de- 
moralisation to a most astonishing extent, if they 
have not been calumniated by Cicero. The evidence^ 
moreover, at the trial itself, was far more favourable 
than had been anticipated, since Cwsar, who was ex- 
pected to prove the piost formidable witness on tho 
side of the prosecution, appe«'ired the least willing to 
make any representation which might lead to a con- 
viction. Immediately after tho occurrence on which 
the indictment was founded, he had, indeed, sent a 
bill of divorce to his wife, but when called upon to 
give his 0})cn testimony in the cause, he replied, to 
the utter astonishment of all ])resent, that he was 
not conscious of having sustained any injury at tho 
hands of (Jlodius. On being asked why, if such 
w’cre the case, he had formally divorced lN)m{>cia, he 
made the w’ell known reply, that the fair fame of the 
wife of Caesar should not only be unsullied by actual 
guilt, but uninjured by the slightest shade of sus- 
picion. The answer had little to r<‘commeiid it to 
admiration. Clodius, with a numerous and audacious 
faction at his back, was too useful an instrument in 
furthering his aspiring projects, not to be propitiated 
at any expense ; and there can be no doubt that 


* Ad Attic, i. 16. 
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feeling of injury on the part of the dishonoured hus- 
band was, on this occasion, readily sacrificed to the ' 
absorbing principle of ambition. Cicero was more 
honest in his evidence, although to the detriment of 
his own interests. Clodius had confidently relied 
upon being able to establish an althi^ and produced 
witnesses who, notwithstanding the testimony both 
of Aurelia and of Julia, the sister of Cajsar, as to his 
presence at the mysteries, confidently swore that he 
was on that day at Intcramna *. This daring per- 
jury, however, if it could have been hclicved for a 
inomoiit, was rendered uiyivailing by tlic counter 
testimony of Cicero, who made oath in his tu:*n, that 
Clodius had, on tljc morning of tlie day in question, 
paid him a visit in liis house on the Palatine llill. 
The process, notwithstanding, terminated in favour 
of the accused, since, of the fifty-six judges, twenty- 
five alone had the honesty to give sentence against 
him. The rest presented their tablets inscribed with 
the character of acquittal f . Fully conscious, how - 
ever, of the danger into which he had been brought 
by the unbiassed evidence given in the cause by 
Cicero, Clodius left tlic court with a feeling of mortal 
hatred against him, which from that hour to the day 
of his own death was unremoved, and immediately 


• About eighty ruilcs from Uie city. 

•f Tri necordance with the general {>niid|>lo recognised at Rome as 
well as Athens, of passing judgment by ballot, each of the “ Jndicos” 
was supplied before the iiial with threo tablets severally inscribed 
with the letters A, CJ, and NL, for Absolvto^ “I acquit,” Con- 
tlemnOt “ I condemn,” and Non liquet^ “ There is not sufficient 
evidence.” One of these, in the same manner as at elections, or 
the passing of laws by the people, was thrown by the “ JndiccB” into a 
box or urn, and the praetor on ascertaining, by counting them over, 
the prepuntlerancc of favouiablc or unfavourable opinions, was 
enabled to give judgment accordingly. Plutarch states that at the 
tnal of Clodius, the “ Jiidir-es” erased the letters on their tablets ; an 
V^dient which was sometimes adopted when there was a hazard 
ofoffending one of two powerful parties. 
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commenced the series of persecutions against him, the 
cflfects of which were severely felt before long by the 
object of their unwearied pxrercise. In every assem- 
bly of the people he took means to display the 
conduct of the late consul, in his suppression of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, in the worst light, and frequent 
verbal cncount^s seem to have taken place upon the 
subject * between Cicero and his malicious detractor, 
whose .attacks in the senate were answered by a 
powerful oration against his own character and that 
of Curio, whicli is lost f, and certain witticisms, not 
remarkable for their point or })olish, which Cicero 
in his correspondence has preserved. These, if their 
merit in other respects is not so obvious, afford, 
.at least, a curious evidence of the extent to which 
personalitic^s werci .allowed .among those whom ima- 
gin.ation, and soiru'tiines history, is accustomed to 
picture as the dignitied and in.ajcstic counsellors 
presiding over the destinies of Itome. 

Towards the close of tlie consulate of Marcus Tiso 
and Valerius Alessala, tlie famous cause of Aldus 
Licinius Arclnas was pleaded before (Quintus C/SccroJ, 
who at that time held the othce of jinetor at Romo 
previously to bis obtaining the province of Asia, 
where lie continued for the next three years. Arcliias 

* Ad Attic, i. 1 (J. ("uni cnini ille sid cunciones fugissot, Ac. 
“ For when tModius had rccouiiic to his’ popular assemblies, niid 
there made a wicked nsc of iiiy name, immortal Gods! what en- 
counters dhl I sustain ! What a slaughter did I make! With what 
fury did 1 chaise I’iso, (hnio, and that whole band ! ITow wannly 
did I inveigh against the ronuplioii »if the old and the intemperance 
of the young. Often, indeed, did 1 wish for you, not only as the 
director of my conduct, but as the spectator of ray conquests." — 
Melmulh. 

f A few fragments, with an anonymous commentary, have been 
lately dibcovered and published by Angelo Maio. The oration seems 
to have been replete with biting irony. 

X This iutci'cstiiig fact has been ascertained by an ancient C6||l 
mentary upon the oration for Arehias, wdneh is among the vaiuaDm 
discoveries cfTccled by the Icaniing and indu8ti7 of Maio. 
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was a native of Antiocli, celebrated for his poetical 
talents, which had recommended him to some of the 
most distinguished families oi Rome, and his name 
has already occurred in tllis narration as, in earlier 
days, the honoured and esteemed instructor of Cicero. 
A few years before the ]aw*of the tribunes Silvanus 
and Carbo had been passed % ordahiing that all 
strangers enrolled as citizens by the confederate states 
should be considered entitled to the privilege of 
Romans, provided they possessed a habitation in 
Italy at the time, and gave in their claim to the 
pra‘tor within sixty days after the date of ‘the edict, 
he had obtained, by the patronage of Luc alius, and 
the general sense entertained of his merits t, the 
freedom of Heraclea in liueania, by virtue of which 
he had hitherto passed as a Roman citizen. But the 
j)ublic records of the llcraclcans were destroyed in 
the Social W ar, and, in the deficiency of this evi- 
dence, ho was accused under the Paj)ian law, pro- 
viding against the assumption of the rights of 
citizenship by persons unduly qualified. The pro- 
secutor Gratius founded his indictment upon the 
several ])roj)ositions, that he had never been enrolled 
as a member of their states by the Ileracleans, or if 
so, that he had neither j) 0 sse 8 sed a residence in Italy, 
nor given in his name within tlie time appointed to 
the prjvtor. Cicen), who readily presented him- 
self as his advocate, bestowing comparatively little 
attention upon the refutation of the two latter counts, 
devoted his principal efforts to establishing by wit- 
nesses from Heraolea, as well as by the evidence of 


• A. u. c. €64. 

1 been generally believed, that the merits of Archias as a 
poet were greatly exaggerated boih by Cicero and his contem- 

f miea in general. Yet, as this opinion is founded only upon the 
Procter of a few epigrams in the Anthology, the subject, to say 
e least of it, is yet open to doubt. 
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IjUCuIIus, the fact of his having been foi’merly pre- 
sented with the freedom of the place. He then pro- 
ceeded to argue, that even if Archias was not at the 
time a citizen of Romo, he richly deserved, by his 
genius and attainments, to be reckoned as one. 

Jf wo had only been acquainted with the general 
features of this cause, and if the plcadhfga of Cicero 
in connexion with it had altogether perished, ima- 
gination might have suggested the genius of the ad- 
vocate as likt'ly to have ber^n roused to no ordinary 
exertion of its powers, on a subject so much in uni-, 
son both w’ith his taste and feelings. Nor would the 
suppo.sition have been erroneous. The oration for 
the poet Archias is one of the most noble tributes 
ev(T paid to literature by eloquence; harmonious and 
seductive, like all other jiroductions of the accom- 
plished speaker by whom it was delivered, by tlio 
singular grace of its style, but ])Ossessing, indepen- 
dently oftlie.se extrinsic ornaments, the higher recom- 
mendation itf being hut an echo to the true feelings of 
the orator, and of illustrating a topic which w^ould 
have given dignity to a less imposing, and interest 
to a far le.s.s .skilfully arranged di.scourse. Amidst 
the turmoil and bustle of tlic Forum, and before a 
crowd of auditors for the most part accustomed only 
to the cramped arguments and conventional idioms 
of litigation, it must at least have been produced un- 
der the double advantages of novelty and contrast, 
characteristics which seldom fail of ensuring admira- 
tion under judicious management ; and Cicero himself, 
whose literary fame will at all dimes rival, if indeed 
it is not thought to surpass, his oratorical reputation, 
seems, in the midst of the feverish course of ambition 
he was now pursuing, to have seized with avidity the 
opportunity of showing that his best affections were 
still fixed upon the moro calm delights afforded^^ 
those studies which he has so beautifully dcscribfir; 
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as the sufferer in a calenture is said to have constantly 
before his eyes, the fresh pastures and cooling streams, 
from which he is unavoidably debarred. To make 
mention of any particular parts of this highly finished 
and perfectly tuned discourse, would be almost to reflect 
upon others which are equally deserving of praise. Y(}t 
few will be tEiwilling to recal to mind the passages in 
which he defends his own attachment to pursuits fiir 
too rare aniong many of the eminent men of his time, 
and euJ^B^iscs the whole circle of sciences, affirming 
that all are connected by a common bond, with a re- 
servation ill favour of ]>octry, which be characterises 
as a divine afflatus, distinct in its nature and unat- 
tainable by the ordinary methods of intellectual 
exertion, “ Rocks and deserts,” continues the pleader^ 
‘‘find an answer to the liiniiun voice — even ferocious 
beasts are influenced and arrested hy the sound of 
song; and shall we, who have been the subjects of the 
best instructions, remain insensible to the numbers of 
poiots ? Tlie people of (.^oloplum give out that Homer 
was a native of their city. I'he Oiians prefer the same 
claim — the Salaininians appeal against both in favour 
of their own island -and those of JSinyrna confidently 
point to the tein]>le erected to his honour, as an evi- 
dence superior to all. Many other cities are fiercely 
at issue on this subject of cf intention. we, the 

while such disputes are raised respecting a foreign 
poet long since dead, reject one yet living, and our 
own both by his own inclination and the authority 
of the laws ; one, too, who lias devoted all his studies 
and the full force ofihis genius to raising and ren- 
dering celebrated the glory of the Roman name r* 

* Pro Archift, viii. ix. Archias, as it may be ascertaiuo<l from the 
following part of this oration, imitating the example of Knnius and 
other <netrical annalists, had written in verso the history of the Cim- 
hric War, by which he was recommended to the favour of Marius, 
^Hkiubtequently the campaigns bf Lucullus against Mithridates, 
rffich ensured him another powerful patron. It seems to have been 
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This latter argument had, in all probability, a mpch 
‘greater infllience m determining the question to the 
advantage of Archias, than alldTie evidence produced 
in his favour ; but by whatever arts his eloquence 
was principally enforced, the orator had not the mor- 
tification of finding it to be ineffectual, since it ap- 
pears that his client was, for the future, allowed to 
remain in possession of the privileges to* which he 
•laid claim, without further opposition. 

In the autumn of tl^ year Pompey enjoyed his 
third and most splendflr triumph over Mithridates, 
.the celebration of which occurred on the twenty- 
ninth day of September. The day appointed, being 
also that of his birth, was considered particularly 
appropriate for the ceremony, which, from its 
magnificence and imposing circumstances fonned, 
for some time before and after its occurrence, the 
absorbing topic of conversation at Rome. On the 
two former occasions lie had triumphed over Europe 
and A frica. The addition of Asia now constituted 
liim, in the eyes of his admirers the conqueror of 
the whole world; although, with our acquaintance 
with the immense regions which lay alike beyond his 
knowledge and liis grasp, we may be inclined to smile 
at the appellation, and he was consequently compared 
not only to Alexander, but to the more ancient heroes 
and divinities Bacchus and Hercules. As one day 
w^as found wholly insufficient for the pageant, it was 
extended to the end of the next, and during the whole 
of that time the eyes of the spectators were dazzled 
with successive exhibitions of the gorgeous trophies, 

common indeed fur all the ucnerals of lluttago to be attended by an 
historical laureate, the person who fulfilled the office for Poinpoy 
being Theophancs of Mitrlenc. Cicero, apparently liitlo imagining 
that his own writings would prove bis best monument in the eyes 
of ''posterity, mentions, that Archias had also begun to cclebr^ 
bis own consulship, and seems nervously anxious that the poem w 
the subject should he completed. 
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w^by the army of the East, or the more 6ub- 
etantial riches Which were on the point olbeing trans- 
ferred to the- public ooffers. The territory subdued 
was with pompous brevity described in the temple 
of Minerva, afterwards built from a part of the 
spoils, as the whole region situated between the 
Mceotic lake and the Ited sea, but in the procession 
the conqueror condescended to enter more into detail, 
describing himself as having subjected by force of 
arms, after his suppression ^the pirates who had in- 
fested the Mediterranean sel^ the countries of Asia, 
Pontus, Armenia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
Syria, Scythia^ Judtea, Albania, Iberia, the island of 
Crete and the district inhabited by the Bastarna), as 
well as having overcome the two powerful monarchs 
Mithridates and Tigranes ; thus finishing with glory 
a war of thirty years’ duration, and making the pro- 
vince of Asia, which had been hitherto the extremity, 
now only the centre of the Roman dominions. One 
thousand eight hundred cities and fortresses were said 
to have been reduced, eight hundred and forty-six 
galleys burned or taken, and two millions of enemies 
routed, slain, or made prisoners in tho field. Among 
the captives was Aristobulus king of Juda'a, the re- 
presentative of the violated sanctity of the Holy City; 
a manifest sign of the' departure of the Divine pro* 
tection from which had been exhibited by the pre- 
sence of the heathen general in. the most sacred part 
of its temple, after he had stormed its ramparts, and 
deluged its courts with the blood of their defenders. 
Zozime, wife of the king of Armenia, and Tigranes 
his son, with the wife and children of the latter, tlie 
sister of Mithridates and her hve sons, tlie chiefs of 
the pirates, and the hostages of the Iberians and 
Commageni, were also led in bonds before his 
chariot. The most rare productions of Asia, includhig 
tne ebony tree of India and the famous balsam plant 
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of Syria, gave variety and increased interest to’tlie 
spectacle, Amidst piles of armour collected from 
fields of battle, and models of towns acquired by 
capitulation or assault. The wealth, botli in coined 
money, bullion, and jewels, displayed, introductory to 
its being deposited in the treasury, was such as 
might excite doubts of the accuracy of the historians 
by whom it has been mentioned, were it not at 
the same time r<?mcmbered, that the riches thus 
acquired had been accui||alating for years under the 
grasping tyranny of the despotic princes from 'whom 
they had been wrested, and that the effect of Homan 
conquests 'was gcaicrally such as to leave the countries 
which had dared to offer an ineffectual resistance, drain- 
ed, to the very utmost, of their resources. To descend to 
particulars, some of which may bo thought to havt> 
exhibited a semi-barbarie taste on the part of tlie 
conquerors, tliorc was c.arricd in the procession a bust of 
the trium])liant general entirely encrusted 'W’ith pearls^, 
a moiintaiii of solid gold encircled by a vine of tlie same 
metal, and covered 'with chased figures of stags, lions', 
and fruits of different descriptions, a golden moon 
thirty pounds in weight, thirty-three crowns of 
])carls, three statiu^s in gold of Mars, Minerva, and 
Apollo, a chess-buard and counters' made from two 
large gems (probably crystal) three feet w'ide and 
four long, and scweral golden cups, vessels, and couehos, 
richly adorned with costly jewelry, among wUicli^ 
were borne several of those chalices termed myrrbine, 
formed from materials now altogether unknown, but 
so much valued for their beauty as sometimes to be 
bought at the rate of three hundred talents each. In 

* Pliny, Xat. Hist, xxxvii. 6, who mukcs bitter roniplaintB agairmt 
this luxuruius and extravajjant nsc of a ifeni which had iiitherto 
coiistitu'ud the oinaincnt of fciualcB only. 10 inargnruiM, Mngne, 
tam prodiga le et feminifl reperta, qu«m gcrcre tc fub non sit, hiuc 
fieri tuoB vultus," &c. &c. 


M 
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addition to this lavish display of precious materials, 
the abundance of which might well sustain a com- 
parison with the golden harvest reaped in after ages 
from the virgin soil of Mexico and Peru by tho 
soldiers uf Cortez and Pizarro, the sum of twenty 
thousand talents* was added to the public funds, 
after a reward of fifteen hundred denarii had been 
bestowed upon each common soldier, and one pro- 
portionably greater upon the oHicers. It was further 
asceHaiiied, by tho table^ presented to the gaze 
of tho populace, that the revenues of the state, 
which had hitherto amounted to but fifty millions 
of denarii, were increased by the late conquc'^ts to 
eighty-fi#c millions. 

Such were the circumstances of a pageant whicli has 
^een ostentatiously recorded as surj>assing all before it 
in splendour, and in<licating, to a greatiu* extent than 
any that had preceded it, the iircsistible force of the 
armies of Rome and tho military genius of their 
loader. Yet the star of tho general, >\Ik> formed 
dn the occasion the principal ol)j(*ct of attraction to 
the enthusiastic and a])plauding multitude I — tho envy 

* About ibui millions tbuc hnmlKt) niid tlious uui pounds. 

t No Kiiglish lenlci tan be d)**fdco«td it bting icmindid of the 
duvciiption. III reference to Pompey’s tnumphs, plictd by Shak- 
spoaic in the rnoiitb of the tribune Marullns. 

You bloiks, voii stones^ lo>* woise th m senseless things' 

O, )ou liaid hcaits, )on (iiitl men of Route, 

Knew }oii not Poinpe^ ? Many a tiiiic and oft 
Havt )ou cliinbM up to walls and battlements, 

To toweis and windows, jea, to <bimnc\-tops, 

Yum infants in \om aims, and thcie hive sat 
The livc-loiijf da), with patient cxixctation, 

To ste gieit Poiiipo pass the sticets of Koiuc 
And when yuu saw his chaiiotbut appear, 

Have you not made an iiiineisil shout, 

'lhat'libei tiembled nndtuieath her banks, 

To luai the leplicattun of )our sounds, 

Made in het concave shoics 4 &c. 

•/u/. CtffS, Act 1 . sc. 1 . 
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of the aspiring — the wonder of the weak and the 
idol of the timid, who saw in his elevation a sufficient 
guarantee for tlieir own safety and that of the 
republic, seems to have culminated upon th]s day, 
in which every kind of incense was oftered to his 
vanity. From henceforth his career was to be cha- 
racterised, with but few exceptions, by a series of 
mortifications and per]>lexities, by a daily decrease of 
reputation, and a hopeless struggle against a rival 
possessed of a genius far superior to his own, ending 
in a downfall disastrous and terrible, in proportion 
to the greatness of which it formed the instructive 
termination. The party, however, to which he 
owed his ultimate niiii were at the present time dis- 
posed to consider him as their friend — the senate 
and aristocracy, altliough unable to sec what inten- 
tions were coneeale<l beneath the mask which his 
cold anrl artful policy had assumed, were willing to 
coui*t his favour by every show of outward deference ; 
and the rival who was destined, at a jxTiod yet to come, 
to hurl him to the dust, was only beginning to prepare 
himself for the dazzling career allotted to him, by a 
temporary command in a distant province. At this 
moment, as ►^^alliist has remarked of Marius upon a 
similar ocreasion, the hopes, the expectations, and the 
desires of his countrymen, W’ere fixed upon himself 
alone. 


M J 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Consuiatc of Tiiicius Afraiiiiis and Mctcllus Celcr — Coalitioix 
of Pompey with Clodiiis — First Triunivirate — Characters of its 
Members — Cicero composes in retirement his History of his 
Consiilshi]) — Julius Caesar and Calpiirnius Bibulus returned 
Consuls — Agrarian Law of the former — lie is opposed by Cato — 
Adoption of Clodius into the Plebeian Family of Publius Foii- 
teius — Oration of Cicero for Flaccus — Clodius elected Tiibune — 
Decline of the Influence of Pompey — Caesar offers a Commission 
to Cicero, as his liieutcuant, in the Gallic War — Letter of Cicero 
to his Brother Quintus in Asia — Acts brought forward by Clo- 
dnis at the coinmonecineiit of his Trihuneshii) — His Law against 
the arbitrary Iiifliclion of Capital Puiiishfiieiit passed by -'ll 
Assembly of the People — Distress of Cicero — Ho applies for 
Protection to Pompey without effect, and prepares to retire into 
jRxilo — K.Nprcssions of Public^ Opinion in liis Favour — He with- 
draws from Koine. 

The firsit exertion of power on the part of Pompey, 
after hia return, to Rome, was his procuring the 
consulship for Lucius Afranius, a candidate of the 
meanest order of intellect and principle, and only 
remarkable for his servile devotion to the interests of 
the patron by whose influence the honour was con- 
ferred u])on him. 'riio election, aeeonling to the 
thou prevalent cu.stom, was distinguished by the most 
unblushing (jorruptioii, the purchaso-moiiey being 
distributed to the voters by the agents of Dompey in 
open day, and in full siglit of the citizens. The 
better disposed part of tlie community, however, 
derived some comfort from the character of Quintus 
Miitcllus Celcr, the colleague of Afranius, who had 
oil many occasions exhibited hinisolf as a true 
])atriot and well-wisher to the interests of his country, 
iris constancy, in the early part of his magistracy, 
was put to a severe test. The tribune Flavius, having 
brought forward an Agr^ian law, dividing certain 
lands of Italy among the soldiers of Pompey and the 
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commons of Rome, Metclliis, on opposing it to the 
utmost of his power, was committed to prison !)y 
Flavius, and when the greater part of the Senate 
attempted to accompany the consul to his confino- 
ment, the tribune, having placed his cliair before 
the prison door, peremptorily forbade their approach. 
Such facts confound the jurist who attempts 
accurately to analyse the constitution of Rome. 
They might, at the same time, lead any one 
entering upon this field of historical research to 
deny the possibility of the existence of any govern- 
ment administered by powers so diametrically opposed 
and so ill defined in their extent and limits, were it 
not remembered that the anomalous authority of the 
tribimitial office, if not neutralised by the existence 
of dift'erent opinions among the body of men investc^d 
with it, as was frequently the cas(\ was at all tinu's 
almost entirely directed by the juiblic opinion, to which 
it owed its (‘xistence, and of which it was the mere 
instrument. The indignation of tlie citizens was so 
stronirly expressed on this occasion, that Flavius was 
speedily obliged to release the magistrate he had 
insulted, whose reputation was in coiiscHjuence raise<l 
to a still higher jiitch. Cicero spoke upon the Agra- 
rian law of Flavius* cautiously and ambiguously, as 
was necesary on so delicate a subject, the nnire 
especially as the bill iVas backed by the authority of 
Rompey, In consequence of his proposals of making 
certain alterations and excejitions which would make 
it necessary to re-model it to a great extent, and of 
the intervention (jf more imj)ortant subj(‘cts of (consi- 
deration, it appears that the bill was ultimately aban- 
doned. 

In order to ensure the election of Afranius, rompey, 
as the only means of securing tlie interest of the 
party acting under liis influence, had been obliged to 

* Ad Attic, i. 19. 
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enter into a partial coalition with Clodlus, although 
he had for some time aflected in public so close an 
intimacy with his rival, as to be jestingly designated 
among the multitude by the name of Cneius Cicero^. 
He was received with open arms by the turbulent 
faction with whose movements he thus began to be 
identified, but soon found himself prized by his new 
allies, as all must expect to be who act as traitors to 
their own convictions and principles, from the hope 
of self-aggrandisement. Kneouraged by his support, 
and by his own growing importance among his par- 
tisans, Clodius now openly aimed at the trjbuneship, 
and began, in conjunction with Ilerenniusf, wlio was 
liiinself tribune of the people at the time, to agitate the 
plan whicli he afterwards carried into effect, of causing 
himself to be adopted into a plebeian family, for the 
purpose of rendering himself eligible to the office. 

The consecpieiices of such a step to Cicero might 
easily have been foreseen, but no attempt was made 
on his part to avert tliem, by concessions to his 
enemy. On the contrary, he seems to have taken 
(wery opportunity of provoking him, by the exercise 
of that sannistic wit which ho was never able to 
restrain, with whatever mischievous results to him- 
self it might appear likely to be attendedj. The 

* Ad Attic, lib. i. lf». Ad Attic, i. IS). 

f An insl’incc of tins w jj;ivcn. Ad Attic, ii. 1. — Illc antem 
non siinuliit, sed |)liino tril>uiiu.s plcbis fieri cupit, ^r. “ As to Clodius 
ho now solicits, without any mask, lot* the tribiinc.^^hip of the peo- 
ple. Wltcn tlic matter came before the senate I coiinjundcd the 
iellow, ociisured his incoiistaney in stainliiig for tlie tiibiincship of 
Rome, when, btit the other tlay, he declared, in Sicily, Itc wotild 
stand for the ft'Jileship. [ said that wo had no real reason to be 
ulanned, since he would, in the character of a plebeian, have no 
more opportiinit) for distressing his country than tho patricians, 
whose cx unplo he followed under my consulship. In the next 
place, iiuving undc'rstood that he had boasted in an nssembly of tho 
people of having eoino to Rome in seven days from the straits of 
Sicily, and that he laid entered tlie city by night to prevent the crowd 
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increasing power of Cloiltns was not the only gloomy 
prognostic by which the political horizon at Rome 
was at this time darkened. At home the state was 
again agitatcjd by disputes between the senate anti 
the equestrian order, partly on account of the real or 
imputed mal-administration by the latter of the 
public revenues, of which they were the farmers, and 
partly on account of the partiality shown by the 
judges in the recent case of Clodms. The common 
people, on the other hand, looked suspiciously upon 
both, and, under the guidance of unprincipled leaders, 
wlio maietained their ascendancy over them by 
flattering their most extravagant desires, were ready 
for any overt act of violence, whicli might lead to 
the perplexity of the ruling orders. Abr(»ad a]>pear- 
ances were sucli as daily to threat(*n the Ix'ginning of 
a Gallic war, a word at all times unmusical to 
Roman oars ; since the Ifelvetii wen^ known to be 
making pre])arations for the expedition in wdiich 
they W(}rc afterwards discomfited by the genius of 
Cviesar, wljile th(^ 8e<piani and the /Edui were rising 
in arms to op])Ose them. On all sides the elements 
of discord lay thickly scatt(^rc<l, ami only n‘quired tin* 
ilircctioii and arrangement of minds suHiciently 
pow(Tfnl and determined to discharge; their fury in a 
bMiipost of terrible strength and duration, upon a 
state ill qualified, from the eft(*ets of still recent <lis- 
turbauces, to withstand the shock. 

who wore to conx; out to moot him 1 su'l thoio \v:u> nothin" 
Btr.mgo in a man’s cfuiiing in seven days Irom Sirily to Home, 
>vhcn, in throe Itoiirs, lie omihl come ami go fiOiii llotuo to Intcr- 
nnina; that it ^^ils not the first time he lunl enU-rod the oity hy 
nidit; and that nobodx by going out to meet bhu Itad .obstniotcd 
his approach whoii ll»o) otight to have done it most.” — Melmoth. 
The pun, however, rontained in the hi'.t rlausc, ‘'non esse ittiru 
obviam, nc turn qtiidein, cum iri inaximc dobuit,” has baully boon 
clearly translated, and is, peihaps, iintranslatoable. “Had placed 
thoinselvefi in bis way,” will, j^erbaps, convey in some rncusurc the 
double meaning of tlte writer. 
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From this year, in fact, is generally dated the com- 
•mencemcnt of that well known and fatal struggle, 
which, after a long series of alternations, marked by 
the desolation both of Italy and its tributary pro- 
vinces ; the sacrifice of thousands of lives, including 
many of the noblest and best of the age ; the annihi- 
lation of most of the established forms of the consti- 
tution ; and, what was worse, of the little principle 
which remained amongst its members, — ended by 
precipitating tlie state into the most frightful condi- 
tion of government recordediiu the pages of authentic 
history. Like many other contentions, the last to 
which the Republic was exposed, originated in a 
secret league and compact between its most powerful 
citizens. Similar combinations for the purposes of 
self-aggrandisement might have taken place before, 
with comparatively little injury to the constitution ; 
but tho name of the first triumvirate warns the 
student of tho annals of Rome to prepare to bid farewell 
to that outward form and semblance of liberty, which, 
to whatever exUnit the reality might have been absent, 
had,, up to this time, continued to haunt the ruins of 
the. moFe equitable institutions of preceding periods, 
and, from henceforth, to look for nothing but the 
exhibition of arbitrary power, either on its ascendant 
or fully established, with its pretensions as well as 
its exercise, its continuance no leos than its origin, 
based only upon tho aid and countenance of military 
force. Yet, as the rise of so stupendous a fabric was 
majestic and imposing, so neither was its deoRii^ 
without dignity, nor its ruin unaccompanied by cir- 
cumstances well calculated to insure the attention 
and interest of all ages. In almost every particular 
the stern principle of impartial retribution may 
clearly be traced. The sword which had made so 
many regions desolate, and so many cities tenantless, 
was now for years to bo red with civil slaughter ; and 
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the hands, which had so long been employed in 
forging chains for subject kingdoms, on the point of 
being yielded to tlie manacles of domestic tyranny 
and oppression. The fierce soldiery who had been 
employed as the instruments of 'effecting conquest 
and spoliation abroad, were themselves about to 
rivet and render indisaolublc the yoke of degrad- 
ing bondage at home ; and the title of Roman, 
hitherto a souml of distinction and tenror in thtce 
quarters of the globe, was soon to signify the 
meanest and most abject of slaves, whose pos- 
sessions and very existence depended upon the mood 
of a gloomy misanthrope, a brutal sensualist, or 
even of a capricious maniac, unfortunately invested 
with the substanee, as well as the ensigns of imperial 
power. 

Thcse^esults, if they had been predicted, wouhl 
probably have been considered as on a level with the 
wildest and most improbable creations of imagination, 
at tlie time when Ca*sar, having returned from his 
province of Spain, entered, in conjunction withCrassus 
and Pomj>ey, into the short-lived confedenicy pro- 
ductive of such disastrous consequences to thebisidvcs, 
as well as to the liberties of their country. The 
motives actuating each have been briefly yet expres- 
sively stated by an ancient writer, who hiiH asserted 
that the object of the first was to acquire power, 
that of the second to rctaiu, and that of tlu‘ third to 
increase it. Thus influenced, the parties to this 
^btigerous consj)iracy agreed to lay aside their mutual 
jealousies, and to devote all their efforts to tlie pro- 
motion of each other’s interests. No office of conse- 
quence was to be allow’ed to be conferrc<l upon any 
individual without their sanction, nor any rival to 
stand opposed to the advancement of one without 
drawing upon himself the resentment of the rest. 
The very terms of the coalition argued its speedy 
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dissolution ; yet on whatever basis it might have been 
arranged, but one issue could have been expected 
from the characters of those of w’hom it was com- 
posed, and the ends to which it was intended to be 
subservient. 

If an attempt were made accurately to delineate 
the principal actors in the hist part of that drama, 
of which Pharsalia, Philippi, and Actium were sub- 
sequent scenes, tlic powers of the biowrapfier or 
historian might, perhaps, hardly be considered taxed 
to any great degree of exertion in placing the promi- 
nent qualities cither of Porapoy or of Crassiis before 
his readers. The former appears to have been ren- 
dered great at least as much by favourable circum- 
stances as by his own talents. His military exploits 
were indeed considerably but with the resources 
entrusted to his han<ls he could scarcely ha>^ effected 
less ; and his highest praise may be expressed by the 
assertion, that he never acted below them. The 
anny, to the command of which he succeeded in 
early youth, had been thoroughly trained and disci- 
plined by his father Strabo, a general of no light 
merit, and was, pro^)al)ly, in all points superior to 
the ill united troops of tlie Marian faction ; who fought 
under all the dispiriting impressions produce<l l)y the 
want of a suitable leader to supply the place of their 
celebrated chief, and the consciousness that they were 
engaged in a sinking cause. His campaigns in Spain 
proved that lie was no match for Sertorius, (who, 
indeed, seems only to have? reijuired a more extensivir 
held for the (lisi)lay of his talents, t(» rank with the 
first generals of antiquity,) since, until the as- 
sassination of that celebrated partisan by Perpenna, 
the event of the war continued to waver in the 
balance, notwithstanding all the advantages possessed 
by tlie forces of the senate. With the prodigious 
armament placed under his command, bearing with 
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it the flower of the military force of Rome, it was no 
difficult matter to sweep the Mediterranean of the 
marauding squadrons by which it was infested; and 
the effeminate Asiatics, led into the field by Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, seem, under the effect produced 
by the previous victories of liucullus, and their own 
cowardice, to have subsequently offered only such a 
resistance as might have shamed even the victors 
themselves to encounter. The praise of readiness, 
of celerity, and of great personal daring, cannot, 
indeed, be denied him, nor the power of acquiring 
the confidence of thosc^ under his command ; but in 
none of his openitions do we distinguish that exten- 
sive power of combination, that almost’ intuitive 
perception of the designs of his antagonist, with that 
aptitude in making arrangements for encountering 
and obviating unfavourable contingenciiis long before 
their occurrence, which render a mastery in the art 
of war, miscliicvous as, in most Ceases, it may be, one of 
the most difficult of human attainments. II is judg- 
ment, althougli in general sulfici^tly shrewd and 
piercing on those points in which his Interests were con- 
cerned, docs not appear to have been of the highest 
order, nor his moral qualities such as to dazzle and en- 
sure the admiration of his countrymen. Above all, ho 
seems to have heem deficient in the most essential art 
towards ensuring, success as a popular l(?ader — the 
art of disguising tlio profound selfishness onwhiclisuch 
a character is too often based, and which, certainly, 
Ifbrmed a prominent feature of his own. His eloquence 
appears not to have risen much above the level of 
that possessed by almost every Roman ; and his 
stately frigidity of manner, producing the necessary 
disiidvantage with which it is accompanied to all 
who indulge in such a carriage, of speedily reducing 
the affection of those best disposed towards them to 
the same temperature, may also be considered as 
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auguring a consciousness of the want of those higher 
intellectual resources, which, being sufficient in 
themselves to excite and to keep alive the wonder of 
others, enable their possessor to dispense with any 
outward assumption of superiority. Crassus, although 
inferior to Pompey in the extent and lustre of his 
services, as w^ell as his abilities for war, and unsur- 
rounded by the splendour of foreign conquests and 
triumphs, was yet his superior in some respects, and 
his equal in many more. In the field he had proved 
himself at least an officer superior to any of those 
who had been sent before him with the command 
against Spartacus. At the bar he was known as an 
eminent pleader, thoroughly acquainted with the 
theory and practice of the then existing system of 
jurisprudence, and endeared to a numerous chass of 
citizens, as well by his readiness to undertake the 
cause of the poorest who claimed his assistance, as by 
the general affability of his deportment. II is immense^ 
wealth, at the same time, ensured him the command 
over thousands ^ong the necessitous, towards whom 
he acted, probab^ from interested motives, as a con- 
siderate and liberal creditor. lie was not unversed 
in the study of philosophy and literature himself, nor 
incapable of valuing it in others; yet, his inordinate 
and ifisatiable avarice was sufficient to have obscured 
si far greater number of good quali^es than he at any 
time possessed, and rcn&red those to which he could 
actually lay claim, often insufficient to shield him 
from the contempt and dislike of his countrymen.'* It 
was this vice, which producing, when indulged by 
him, as disastrous effects asiuinbition in the case of 
other men, caused him to countenance, if he did hot 
aid, the first designs of Catiline ; to conspire after- 
wards, with more dangerous confederates, against the 
freedom of Rome ; and, finally, to stain the sands of 
Parthia with the blood of nearly seven legions, and to 
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add the fasces of a Roman proconsul to the trophies 
of the ArsacKltB. 

But rising far above both his compeers, the third 
and gi-eatest member of the first triumvirate presents 
a character which it would require no limited skill in 
moral analysis to appreciate, and no ordinary power 
of language accurately to define. The consummate 
general — the accomplished writer — the ardent lover 
of literature and philosophy', blending-^ 

“ The coui tier’s, soldier's, scholar’s, oye, tongue, sword,” 

to a greater extent than any one occupying a similar 
station in ancient or modern times — generous alike 
in friendship and enmity — devoid neither of the 
gentler affections, nor of the refinements of perfect 
courtesy — poss('ssed of an eloJJucnce, which, if ho 
had not hecn a conb'inporary of Cicero, would have 
ensured him the reputation of being the first orator 
of his age, and of a wit, in which, if ho had often 
allowed himself to exexviso it, he would have been 
left without a rival — with a genius »as versatile as it 
was various ; and capable of turning from tlu) most 
abstruse subject of investigation, or friUii the produc- 
tion of those models of military history, wliieh are 
unfortunately, the only remaining monuments of its 
power, to the lighter task of humorous and satiric 
composition, with equal readiness and success — the 
idol of his soldiers in the field, and no less beloved 
by the lower orders at home — with unbounded power 
of application to business, yet no unwillingness, if 
fitting opportunities were offered, to enter into the 
amusements, and sometimes the prevalent dissipation 
of the time, and to win those to his interest by a 
compaiiionsliip in pleasure, wliom he w’as unable to 
gain by more direct means — sucli, in general terms, 
w’as the fated and gifted individual who now began 
to attract the gaze of his countrymen, like the bright 
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but eccentric luminary which was chosen by his 
successors as his emblem, but portending, much more 
truly than any such fancied harbinger of coming mis- 
chief, disorder, bloodshed, and ruin to the nation 
over which his baleful influence was extended. More 
recent times may have exhibited his equal in the 
management of armed masses, • the disposition of 
battles, and the rapid and skilful movements by 
which victories are both ensured and improved ; 
and althougli we are without very specific data for 
judging iq)on the subject, we may also easily ‘imagine 
that he has not been without a rival in his mastery 
over popular fissemblies, and in bending to his own 
interests the wills and inclinations of men ; but a 
character combining his military abilities with his 
talent as a political leader, his skill in debate, his 
literary attainments, his winning manners, his pro- 
found judgment, and ready Jiddrcss, is to be sought, 
if ever destined to exist, among the actors in ages 
yet to come. Notwithstanding the calamitous eflect, 
moreover, of the ambition by w hich his better qua- 
lities were obscured, his unhesitating sacrifice of 
all considerations, but such as were likely to lead 
to his advance to despotic power, — the misery of 
which he was the direct inflictor in his own time, 
and the still greater amount of after wretchedness of 
which ho was more remotely the agent,-*— he has 
succeeded better than any equally unprincipled con- 
queror and destroyer of his species, in ensuring the 
regard and sympathy of succeeding generations. Ilis 
clemency, his generosity, and magnanimity towards 
those who survived his attempt upon absolute 
dominion and its success, have eflaced, to a great 
extent, the recollection of the thousands who perished 
in the previous struggle*, and amidst the blaze of 

• Monte<tqiiieu, (Grandeur et Dwadcnce dcs Romains, chap, x.) 
obseives, lUoie shrewdness than ihanty, ou this subject : — 
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his splendid endowments, the horrors by which their 
exhibition was accompanied have been almost, if not 
altogether, forgotten. 

It is remarkable that all the members of the 
first triumvirate were, in the more early part 
of their aspiring career, rivals for the fiivour of 
the common people, llemote from these stood 
the party of the senators and patricians, the Catuli, 
Hortensii, and other menibors of noble liouses, 
rallied by the iron integrity and stoiaiil patriotism of 
their leader Cato, and presenting a firm front to tlie 
innovations witli wliich they were threatened, and 
the daily defections of many of their own body to 
the opposite cause. This was the faction to wliich 
Pompey afterwards had recourse, and which, as the 
former partisan of Sylla, ho ^lould never have dt'- 
serted to contest the pre-eminence with his rival on 
ground (‘xclusivoly the property of the latter ; since 
Caesar, besides his claim ujx)!! their aftections derived 
from his relationship to their well rcmem]>ercd hjader, 
had won the regards of the Marian, or popular Ac- 
tion, by boldly re-erecting, at the hazard of his own 
piTsoual safety, the trophies over the Cimbri wliich 
Sylla had ordered to be thrown down, and by bring- 
ing to a severe reckoning, while pra*tor, the most 
active agents in the cruelties of the ferocious dicta- 
tor. Cicero, although sounded by tluj emissaries of 
Cwsar, with a view to ascertaining the jiossibility of 
inducing him to accede to an alliance with himself 
and his new colleagues, studiously kept aloof from 
every party ; cither led by liis vanity into a fear of 
compromising his own high standing in the republic, 

** C4»ar p’lrilontia a tout Ic ixioiiilv ; niaisil ne M:inble que la mode- 
ration que I’on riiontre aprea qii'on a tout UHurpe ne tudritc pas de 
grandcs loii.angi*9.” Tlic example is at least one wliicli has not been 
very frequently followed, and it would have been quite as easy, 
and far more safe, to have imitated the conduct of Sylla, when 
possessed of the same power. 
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by acting in any other character than that of the 
principal in whatever he was engaged*, or from an 
insight into the pernicious tendency of all such com- 
binations. During the consulate of Metellus and 
Afranius, and in the early part of the succeeding 
year, his letters indicate that he passed a considerable 
part of his time at his villas near Antium, Arpinum, 
Pompeii, and Formiae, employed principally in the 
composition of the history of his consulship in the 
Greek language, and in celebrating the same event 
in Latin verse. After sending the forniert,. with his 
consular orations, on which he had bestowed his final 
corrections, to his friend Atticus, who had also, oii 
his part, finished a work on this inexhaustible sub- 
ject, for his opinion, he transmitted it to Posidonius 
of Rhodes, a philosopher whose answer sufficiently 
proves that he was a true member of the compli- 
mentary school of criticism. In one of his epistles, 
written from Romo, ho endeavours* to compose a 
difference which had arisen between Atticus and his 


• Shsik^pcare, whoso knowledge of mankind seems to have 
amounted to little less than absolute ihtuitinn, in the very limited 
iiotico he has bestowed iipun (’icero, 1ms seized at once upon this 
most charnctcristic feature in his disposition, iu the scene m which 
the conspiracy against Cassar is formed. 

Cassius. But what of Cicero? shall wc leave him out ? 

Casca. Let us not leave him out. 

Cinna . No, by no means. 

Metellus. O let tis have him ; for his silver hairs 
Will put chase us a good opinion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds. 

It shall be said, his judgment ruled our hands, 

Our youths ami wildness shall no wit appear, 

But all bo buried in his gravity. 

Brutus. — O namt* him not, — let us not break, with him, 

For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Julius Cas. — Act 2, Seen© 1. 

I Ad Attic, i. 20, ii. 1. 
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brotlier Quintus*. In another, ho complains bitterly 
of the indifference of the great body of the patricians to 
subjects of vital importance to the well-being of the 
state, and represents them, no doubt with strict regard 
to truth, as paying far more attention to stocking their 
hsh-pondst, and teaching their mullets to feed from 
their hands, than to their duties as statesmen. . In a 
third, w'ritten from AntiumJ, a place of retirement 
in which ho seems to be luxuriating in his temporary 
freedom from public anxieties, and giving himself u}> 
to a state of listless enjoyment§, he expresses a desire 

• Attic, i. 17. The tiillcreHce in question appears to have 
ariacu from the lefus.al of Atlicus to accompany Quintus Cicero, 
into ills province of A^ia, as his legate. The A\hole of tlio beauti- 
ful letter upon the subject is \\ell worthy peruba), ns one of the 
most finislu’d compositions in the epistolary wiilings of Cicero. 
One passage, “vidienim, vidi penitusque petspexi,*' which breathes 
thu very spirit of fiieiulship, although it is impossible to do justice 
to the original, has been elegantly translated by Mclmotb. 
“ Amidst the vaiious vicibbitudes of niy life, I have witnessed, be- 
lieve inc I have vitnesved, your jojs and anxieties for inc. Often 
have your kind compliments upon my success added to my pleasure ; 
often have your consolations in my trouble taken from my pain. But 
now, wbilc you arc absent, iiieparuhle is my los-., not only foryotir 
excellent ad vice, but for thoH'entcrtainineiits nhich your convercuilion 
afforded me. Need 1 iiotico to you the stata of public affairs? a 
subject in which I can never permit ni}*ielf to be remiss. Need I 
mention my cmplojmcnts in the Foium? to which I have been 
hitherto led in niy pursuit of publid^lionours, and which 1 now 
puisne, that 1 may maintain the dignity to which they have raised 
me. Need I ineiitioii my domestic concerns ? in whicli I was so 
much at a loss, both before and after the depaiture of my brother, 
for you and jour advice. In short, it is incompatible with my 
toil, with iny icst, with my business, with my pleasure, with mj- 
affairs in the Foiuni, with my affairs in the family, with my public, 
with my private eonceius, that I hhoiild bo longer without youi 
endeoring counsels, jour liighly valued conversations.'’ 

T Ad Attic, i. 1. Tlie extiavapance of the Roman nobility, in 
this respect, is sufficiently known. The piscincBy or fish-ponds, were 
often lai^go salt-watir lakes, formed and stocked at immense* expense. 
— Sec Pliny Hist. Nat. ix. Ixxix — Ixxxii. 

X Ad Attic, ii. 5. 

§ Ad Attic, ii. 4. Sic enim sum complexus olium, ut ab co 
N 
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to visit Egypt at some future time, and relieve him- 
self, by an absence from bis country, from the disgust 
occasioned by his contemplation of the existing state 
of public affairs. Yet he quotes the language of 
Hector in the Iliad*, expressing his shame of the 
censure of his countrymen, and above all, that of 
Cato, whom he represents as his Polydainas, if he 
should forsake his post at so important a crisis ; and 
asks ; — “ What, in such a case, would be the opinion 
of historians, with respect to my conduct, six hundred 
years hence V* In most of his epistles Clodius.is assailed 
with an earnestness, which indicates that uncompro- 
mising- enemy to have become no trifling object of 
dread. He mentions, also, his having projected a 
geographical work, wliich he probably never com- 
pleted. With these exceptions, his correspondence, 
until his return to Rome in the summer of the 
year 094 a. u. o., possesses, little attraction. 

According to his previous arrangement with Pom- 
pey and Crassus, Caesar now stood for tlic consulship. 
With the support of two such aids,- his success was 
little less than certain. Ho was accompanied by both 
to the place of election, and his return was effected 
without further trouble. But the senate had sufli- 
cient interest left to ensure at the same time the ap- 
pointment of Marcus Calpurnius Bibulus, a patrician 
entirely devoted to their interests. Between magis- 
trates so opposite in their sentiments, it was not 

tiivelli non qiiciini, &c. “ I am grown so foml of the li'isnre I enjoy 
that I eannot without violence he se|>aiatcd from it. 1 therefore 
amuse myself with my books, of which 1 have a great nuinher at 
Antium, or I count the waves, for the season [% too tempestuous for 
fishing, and I have no inclination to write.'^ — Melmoth. 

* Iliad, vi. 442. Tp^as Kal TpwdSas lAKco-iTreirAovs, Sec. 

How would the sons of Troy in arms renown’d. 

And Troy’s proud dames whose garments sweep the groumi, 

Attaint the lustre of my former name, 

, Hliould Hector basely quit the field of fame. — Pope, 
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to be expected that there could ho any long con- 
tinuance of harriiony ; and the Roman public were 
speedily called upon to witness their contentions. 
Ca'sar entered upon his office, resolved upon making 
use of the ordinary methods of conciliating the popu- 
lace, and speedily brought forward an Agrarian law, 
and a bill for a distribution of com, as an earnest of 
his intentions in their favour. C\ito, according to his 
custom, opposed it in conjunction with Hibulus, and 
the dispute rose to sucli a j)itch, that Ctesar at length, 
by an unwarrantable exertion of power, ordered 
liis inflexible opponent to prison. With his usual 
dignity, Cato arose and obeyed the mandato without 
remonstrance, being followed in mournful silence by 
great numbers of the senate. The expedient, how- 
ever, whicli seemed likely to produce so little effect, 
was not carried fully into execution, since Ctt*sar, who 
» had a sufficient sense of justice left to he ashamedof his 
conduct, and was besides conscious that his reputation 
was not likely to be increased by it, ordered ono of the 
tribunes to interfere in belialf of Cato, and to rescue 
him from tlic hands of the officers, to whose custody 
he liiid been entrusted, before ho should reach the 
place of confinement. At a subsequent assembly of the 
])eopItf, the conduct of the triumvirate was equally 
arbitrary. Cn this occasion, Ciesar presenting liiiu- 
self openly between Pompey and Crassus, inquired 
of both ill the presence of the multitude, whether 
they were disposed to think favourably of his new 
law’s, and on i>eing answered in the affinujitive, fiir- 
tlicr asked ofPonipey, whether inthcevent of his hoing 
prevented from carrying them out, he would come 
to his assistance, and received for reply the assurance 
that he would not only hasten to his relief, hut that 
against those who assailed him with the sword, he 
would interpose botli sword and shield. This was no 
idle tlireat, since when the last assembly was held 
N 2 
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to ascertain the public decision with respect to his 
laws, the Forum was filled by Pompey with a crowd 
of armed retainers, who on the appearance of Bibulus 
accompanied by Lucullus and Cato, loaded them 
with insult, and after contemptuously breaking the 
fasces of the unpopular consul, drove both himself 
and his train from the spot. The Agrarian bill, 
which related to the division of certain lands in 
Campania, was then passed without further oppo- 
sition. The nobility, for. the most part, dismayed 
and dispirited by these outward indications of a 
coalition which boded no good to themselves, were 
by the last stroke now almost entirely deterred from 
the feeble resistance they had lately been encouraged 
by Cato to maintain ; being apparently deprived of 
all hope that the union against them would prove but 
transient, by the marriage of Julia, the daughter of 
( ^a'sar, to Pompey, who had some time before, with . 
sufficient cause, divorced his former wife Mucia, the 
sister of Metcllus Celer. 

The final adoption of Clodius into the plcbeia|i fa- 
mily of Publius Fouteius, after it had been long de- 
layed, was another ill omen to the aristocracy. Ciesar, 
now the great agent in every public event of importance, 
is said to have been the principal promoter of this also, 
])rovoked by certain reflections upon tlie character of 
the times, which had fallen from Cicero in a public 
court of justice while speaking in favour of his 
former collccaguo Caius Antonins. This noted cha- 
racter conducting himself in his province of Mace- 
donia much as he had done at Rome,^ was, on his 
return, impeached and condemned to banishment, 
and it was in endeavouring to mitigate the general 
odium against him, that Cicero made use of terms 
which those who reported them to Caisar repre- 
sented as intended to convey a censure upon himself*. 


• Pro Domo xvi. 
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His part was taken upon the instant, and it is said 
that within three hours after the obnoxious words 
had been uttered, all preparations were made for the 
adoption of Clodiiis, which was cflTected the same 
day, by the ceremony called “ Arrogatio*.” This 
consisted in summoning a general assembly of the 
thirty curije, into which the citizens resident in Rome 
were divided, and submitting to their pleasure, whe- 
ther the person wishing to be transferred into another 
family should bo allow’ed the privilege ho desired. 
The auspices were at the same time carefully taken 
by the pontifices ; and it is recorded to the no small 
disgrace of Pompoy that, on this occasion, ho assisted 
in making the necessary observations. A terrible 
adversary was thus let loose ag.ainst (.^ieero, since 
Clodius, the moment he found himself free from the 
trammels of his patrician descent, began to exert 
himself with the utmost diligence to secure his return 
as tribune of the people at the approaching comitia, 
and the immediate consequences of his attaining such 
a position it was not difficult to conjecture, as well 
from his well kno>vn character, as from the threats 
of vengeance to which he had long accustomed him- 
self o’penly to give utterance. 

Wliatev(?r his real feelings of apprehension might 
• be, Cicero pretended perfect indifference to this serious 
demonstration against him in a quarter from which 
everything was to be dreaded, Without giving 
liimsclf the trouble to divert the tempest by taking 
an active part in public affairs, or endeavouring to 
enlist a party in his defence, ho seems to have rested 

• The form of tljc Arrogalio may be found in Aulus GoUiuf>, 
Noctes Attica), v. 19. The ceremony was only uicd when the 
person to adopted was of age, and his own master. In the 
ease of minors, the transfer from one family to another, which 
was then termed “ adoptio” or “adoptatio,” wag performed before 
tlie prajtor, and was preceded by emancipation performed in the 
usual manner, “ per ees et libiwu.’* 
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secure in the protection of Pompey, with whom he 
now endeavoured to unite himself still more closely, 
and from whom he seems to have received the strongest 
assurances of assistance if it should be required. He 
was, however, far from being idle in the Forum, as 
is proved by his defence of Flaccus, who was accused 
by Decimus Lselius of extortion in the province of 
Asia, in which he had acted as proprajtor. From 
this oration we learn, that he had also, in the former 
part of the year, twice spoken in a prior cause, that 
of Aulus Thei-mus, and that his client was acquitted 
in consequence of his exertions and eloquence. His 
speech in behalf of Flaccus is remarkable for little 
else tliaii the ingenuity with which he attempts to 
invalidate the testimony of the Asiatic Greeks by an 
attack uj^ou the veracity of their race indiscrimi- 
nately, and upon their c»vn braiicli of it in particular. 
To modern readers one count in the indictment 
against the proprietor, charging him with .having 
forbidden tbo exportation of gold by tlio Jews of his 
province to the temple at Jerusalem, cannot be indif- 
ferent. The orator, in his vainglorious confidence in 
the stability of his own nation, and liis pride in the 
recent concpicst of Porapey, takes tlie opportunity, 
w'hen treating upon this subject of accusation, of ap- 
pealing to the event of war as luiving determined the, 
relative j)owcr of the Jewish and iiomaii religions. 
The whole system of the former he designates, with 
the usual careless contempt of his natiouwith respect to 
a matter on which they had never deigned to make 
inquiries, a barbarous superstition; and observes, 
with grave sarcasm, that tlie fact of its. residence 
having been conquered and enslaved, was a sufficient 
proof of the degree of favour in which it wns held by 
the immortal Gods^'. Flaccus having been instru- 
mental as prtetor in the seizure of the Allobroges at 


* Pro Flacco, xviii. 
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the Milvian bridge during the Catilinariaii conspi- 
racy, the opportunity was of course not suffered to 
escape by Cicero of introducing, by way of an apo- 
strophe his usual description of the threatened 
horrors of the conflagration and ina-ssacre from whieli 
the state had been delivered by his activity, lie at 
the same time cxpresst^l, in no ambiguous tenns, liis 
own perfect consciousness of the temj)cst whieli was 
about to burst upon his head in consequence of the 
part ho liad taken on that occasion t. 

The indications of its approach were by tins time 
sufficiently numerous to be obvious to an observer 
far less clear-sighted than himself. Bibulus having in 
despair abandoned the course he had at first pursued, 
and left, after a feeble opposition, the field entirely to 
liis antagonists, Clodiiis, by the intercjst of Ciosar, 
was borne on the full tide of a faction now completely 
triumphant, to the office of which he had so long 
been ambitious, and declared, to the dread and dis- 
satisfaction of the uniiifi cted part of the community, 
tribune elect. The consular comitia were equally 
unfavourable to the true interests of the state, since 
they ended in the return of Aulus Gahinius and 
Lucius Oalpurnius Piso, two candidates of as aban- 
doned a character as ever asj)ircd to the honour. 
Poinpey, who had hitherto been little behind Ctesar 
in obsequiousness to the seditious partisans of Clodius 
and Curio, now began bitterly to repent of the false 
step he had taken, on finding himself, instead of 
meeting with the honours he had expected, led about 
'in triumph by the faction to whom he had made so 
many sacrifiees, and publicly exhibited as a trophy 
of its success. lie had not even the consolation of 


* O nox ilia Iquie pane acUTiias huic urbi tenebras attiilisti, &c. — 
Pro Flacco, xli. 

f At nox ilia qiiain i«te cst dies consecutus, fansta liuic urbi, 
niiberum me, metup ne funcsta nobis,— Pro Flaeco, xli. 
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securixig the popularity of which he was ambitious 
in return for his concessions. At a public show of 
gladiators, of which he was himself the exhibitor,’ he 
was hissed by the whole assembly *. And at the 
dramatic performances of the Apollinarian games, the 
tragedian Diphilus was compelled, amidst an uproar 
of applause, to repeat over and over again every 
passage which could be construed as containing art 
insinuation against him. Cicero, on whose authority 
these particulars are stated, adds in a subsequent 
letter to Atticus : — “ Our friend, once utterly unaccus- 
tomed to disgrace, encountered, wherever lie*movedj 
by eulogies, and embarked on a sea of glory, now 
wretched in appearance, and thoroughly broken in 
spirit, knows not on which side to turn — his advance 
is impeded by a precipice, and to riftreat would be 
full of danger and uncertainty. The good he has 
rendered his enemies, and even the wicked are far 
from being his friends. Such is the tenderness of my 
disposition, that I could not refrain from tears when, 
on the eighth day before the calends of August, I 
observed him haranguing the people respecting the 
edicts of llihulus. Ilow humbled and degraded was 
the man who was once accustomed to appear with 
siich circumstances of gi’andeur in that very place, 
welcomed by the enthusiastic affection of the people, 
and the favourable opinions of all. How little di(l 
he appear pleased with himself, not to mention the 
displeasure which he excited among his auditors : 
an unworthy spectacle, grateful perhaps to Crassus, 
but painful to every one else; since he who was now 
compelled to descend from the starry height of his 
ambition, instead of .gently falling, appeared to have 
been violently hurled from the firmament. As for 
myself, if Apelles had beheld his Venus, or Proto- 
genes his famous Jalysus, defiled with mud, his feel- 


* Ad Attic, ii. 19. 
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ings could not hare been more acute than nflnc, on 
seeing one upon whom I had formerly lavished 
the most glowing colours, and the most artful 
touches of my eloquence, thus suddenly disfigured 
Pompey probably owed this sudden burst of unpopu- 
larity, (which, however, notwithstanding Cicero's re- 
presentation of its universality, seems to have been 
principally confined to the np})erand middle ranks,) 
as well to the suspicions of the real nature' of the 
triumvirate which now began to be prevalent, as to his 
opposition of the edicts of Bibiilus ; who, from his re- 
tirement, had issued a protest against the Agrarian 
law, wliich ho asserted to have been passed under 
unfavourable auspices, and had ordered the consular 
comitia to take place later in the year than usual. 
The result was a partial reaction in favour of the 
aristocracy, but this was neither of any great extent 
nor of long continuance f . 

CiJesar after gaining his victory over Cicero, did 
not, by whatever motives lie might have been 
actuated, seem at first willing to leave him to its 
full consequences. By virtue of a law brought 
forward by the tribune Yatinius, he had been 
invested with the govcrnineiit of the two Gauls 
and Illyricum for five years, and entrusted with the 
command of four legions, as the necessary contingent 
for maintaining peace in his ])rovince. lie now, from 
* Ai\ Attic, ii. 21. 

t It was at this time that Cap^a^ was also suspected of having 
contrived a kind of mock plot for the purpose of raising the decay* 
ing credit of the triiimvirutc, having for its pretended object the 
assassination of Poinj)ey. Tiic principal agent employed in it was 
Vettius, already known as ai^ informer upon a large scale after the 
Catilioaiian conspiracy. The |»crsons endeavoured to he implicated 
were the younger Curio. Ijiiintiis Ctepio. ilnitiis. and Lentuliis, 
son of tlie pontiff. (Ad Attic. ii. 24.) Voitius, however, failed in 
substantiating his charges, and was soon afterwards found dead in 
prison, having been either strangled, or poisoned, according to tho 
popular reports, by the secret orders of Ceesar. 
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a feeliftg of generosity*, as Cicero seems to have be- 
lieved, or rather, as it is far more likely, from a wish 
to secure himself from all future apprehensions of op- 
position froin.so gifted an antagonist, by reducing him 
to the station of a dependant, offered to take him as 
his lieutenant into his government, and, by thus with- 
drawing him from the city, to secure him from the 
resentment of Clodiiis. Cicero, however, thought it 
best to decline the offer, still resting upon the remem- 
brance of his former services, liis interest with the 
senatet, and, above all, the favour of Pompey. To 
the latter support, indec'd, he seems to have clung 
with a pertinacity little short of infatuation, although 
, he was not without as much groiimi for it, as might 
be comprehended in the solemn asseverations of his 
pretended patron. In one of his letters w ritten about 
this time to Atticus, he observes : — “1 am on the 
higliest terms of friendship and affection with Pompey. 
— S)o you really believe this ? you may ask. I do, for 
I am thoroughly persuaded of his sincerity. Clodius 
continues his threats and denunciations, but Pompey 
affirms that there is no danger ; he even swears that 
ho will sacrifice his own life rather than allow mo to 
sustain any injury and again, in another epistle 
to the same friend ; — Clodius, at first designing- 
ail attempt upon the govenunent, which is gene- 
rally detested, aft(T a more mature consideration of 
the resources and military strengtli at its command, 
has now turned all his fury upon mo, tlireatening 
me with open violence, as well as a public indictment. 
Pompey, however, has pleaded my cause w ith him 
most strenuously, representing, as he has himself in- 
formed mo, (and I have no other testimony on the 
subject than his own,) that ho should be liable to a 
charge of the basest pci’fidy and iniquity, if he allow ed 
any danger to overtake me, from a man whom he 


♦ Ad Attic, ii. ly. 


t Ibid. 


I Ad Attic, ii. 20. 
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had himself provided with arms, by assisting him in 
his adoption into the plebeian order ; reminding 
Clodius that he had received a promise both from 
himself and Appius not to offer me any molestation, 
and assuring him, that if it were broken, he wouhl 
so act as to lot the whole world see that ho consi- 
dered nothing as having a claim of longer standing 
upon him than his friendship with me, Clodius, ac- 
cording to his representation, after he had added much 
more upon the subject, although he at first expressed 
himself as one unconvinced, was at length induced to 
give him his hand, and declare that he would do no- 
thing contrary to his inclinations. But for all this 1 
do not find tliat ho has ceased from his usual expres- 
sions of hostility, neither, had he done so, should I 
have given him credit for sincerity, or in any respect 
relaxed in my preparations for defence. {Such is my 
present conduct, that the good will of the public, and 
consequently my resources forthe struggle, are increas- 
ing daily. My house is thronged with visitants, and 
crowds of people run to meet me in the streets — the 
recollections of my consulate arc reviving — the great- 
est zeal is shown in my cause; jnd I am so far 
buoyed up by my hopes, as sometimes to think that 
I have no reason to decline the approaching combat*.” 

In liis reliance for safety upon the assistance of his 
friends, the memory of his past services, and the jus- 
tice of his quarrel, -he was alike doomed to disap- 
pointment. There is but too much reason for sup- 
posing, that Pompey, so far from being willing to 
hazard any thing in his favour, was actually betray- 
ing him to his persevering enemy. Ca*sar, offended 
at his refusal of the commission offered him, and 
determined, since he could not take him abroad in 
his company, not to leave him behind to counteract 
his designs at Rome, is believed to have strenuously 
* Ad Attic. il722. 
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urged on Clodius to the attack he was meditating ; 
and although he was induced, by the prospect of an 
unpleasant inquiry into some parts of his late conduct 
which was on the point of being instituted, to with- 
draw into the suburbs, under the pretence of com- 
pleting his levies and makii^ y»eparations for imme- 
diately setting out for his province, he is suspected of 
having purposely delayed his departure from Rome, 
until the result of the present movcjmCnts of his agent 
should be dotcrniined. In the mean time, Cicero, 
amidst his anxious preparations against Clodius, found 
sufficient leisure for the production of that immitable 
epistle to his brother Quintus, on the extension of his 
government of Asia to the close of another year, by 
which it is difficult to say whether his claims to the 
first rank as a philosopher, a moralist, or a statesman, 
are best and most fully confirmed. Without any 
unnecessary flourish of rhetoric, .the beauty and apt- 
ness of expression habitual to his compositions are 
observable in every paragraph ; but the mere excel- 
lencies of language shrink into insignificance, while 
the reader is continually led on to a higher point of 
admiration, by %e nobility of sentiment, the sound- 
ness of judgment, and the grandeur of principle 
which it uninterruptedly exhibits. No point ^f im- 
portance in the administration of a province is left 
without comment, in this brief but comprehensive 
manual of government, in wliich the just and incon- 
trovertible proposition is fully acknowledged, that 
power, wherever surrendered to any individual, is 
given merely in trust, and as an instrument of in- 
creasing, not the means of enjoyment of one, but the 
happiness of all. Even the right of taxation 
assumed by the Roman government, instead of being 
claimed on the ground of conquest, is represented as 
based on the safeguard afforded by its protection from 
the capricious tyranny which formerly disgraced the 
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annals of Asia, and the security held out hy its 
victorious anna from more barbarous invaders. " The 
sophistry contained in this argument, which has 
been preserved to much later times, is, indeed, easily 
overthrown; but it must be acknowledged to be the 
sophistry of an age considerably advanced towards a 
due appreciation of the great principles of equity, and 
no longer daring to trifle with the considerations of 
right ^and wrong in the brutal exultation of its 
superiority in physical strength. The afiectionate 
earnestness and sobriety for which the epistle is re- 
markable, arc not among its least interesting features, 
nor the absence of all flattery from its honest yet 
friendly exhortations; since Quintus, although due 
})raise is bestowed upon the rest of his conduct, is 
freely and unhesitatingly warned against that irrita- 
bility, which, although accompanied with much 
which was excellent, seems in him to have been a 
frequent failing. No advice is spared in cautioning 
him on tin? subject of this important defect, and the 
remarks as to the best means of overcoming his hasty 
temperament, are distinguished by the soundest prac- 
tical sense*. Quintus is finally exhorted by every 

• TIjo counsel given is as fullows : — “ It is not now my object 
suddenly to root out u lixed iiabit, an undertaking dilUcult at all 
limes, whatever be the di^^position, and, move especially, at unjige 
like ours. This, however, is niy advice, that if you cannot altogctiier 
avoid this failing, (and I know that the action of passion is sometimes 
too rapid upon the mind to allow of the anticipation or prevention 
of reason,) you will, at least, make preparations against it before- 
hand, and daily meditate upon the propriety and necessity of 
restraining it, reticcling, that at the moment when your mind is 
most excited, it is most important to refrain from giving utterance 
to your feelings ; a virtue which api)cnrs to me not less than never 
being conscious of the emotion in question. The latter, as it is the 
property of a sober, is also, at times, that of a mere sluggish disptt* 
sition ; but to moderate both one's scnlimcnts and their expression 
when angry, or, what is more, to keep absolute silence, and to hold 
under one’s conttul both indignation and disappointment, althougli 
ic does not reach the height of absolute wisdom* makes, at least, no 
mean advances towards it.” — Ad Quint, i. 1. 
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argument likely to have weight with his own con- 
sciousness of the importance of the duties required of 
him, or with his regard for his reputation, to be 
studious in his endeavours to render the last year of 
his administration still more conspicuous for benefits 
conferred upon his province, than the two which had 
preceded it. — “Let it be the object, I beseech you,” 
concludes his correspondent, “of your most strenuous 
and unreniitted exertions, since Asia maybe considered 
as a vast theatre crowded with spectators of the most 
refined judgment, and so constructed, that whatever 
is spoken tliere, finds an immediate echo at Rome,- 
not only to appear worthy of such a stage and such 
an audience, but to make both seem inferior to the 
display of your merits. It is my earnest prayer and 
exhortation, that, following the example of the best 
poets and performers, you will bo most anxious, as 
the close of your office draws qp, tb make the third 
year of your administration, like the third act of a 
drama — the most pcrfi^ct and best deserving of admir- 
ation. And this you will eiisily accomplish, if, in 
imagination, you depict mo, whose single npyirobation I 
am confident yon value above that of all the world be- 
sidcs, as constantly at your side, and taking an anxioiis 
interest in everything you do or say.” 

The attention of Rome was now earnestly fixcnl 
upon the opening scenes of the tribuneship of Clodius. 
Without disguise, and without hesitation, this fearless 
innovator brought forward, in rapid succession, four 
acts, each involving a considerable change, and two of 
them alterations of great importance in the govtu’ii- 
ment. A gratuitous distribution of com to the 
people — a prohibition of the ceremony of taking the 
auspices at the meeting of assemblies of the people, a 
custom whicli might almost be considered the key- 
ston(5 of their power to the aristocratic party* — a 

^ Thifc. was provMcd by the Lex uElia dc Coniitii.s, which, as well 
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limitation of the authority of tho censors, by forbid- 
ding either of them to place mark of ignominy 
upon any one without the concurrelfbo of his col- 
league, or to inflict this pimisliment upon citizens who 
had not been formally accused before them, and con- 
demned after a hiir trial — and, lastly, the restoration 
of a number of corrupt guilds, or civic fraternities, 
which had been abolislicd by the senate, for tho pur- 
pose of instituting others in their place, were the prin- 
cipal subjects embraced by these first enactments; in 
which, with the exception of tho last, there docs not ap- 
pear much deserving of very serious censure, although 
they were no doubt intendcid to be introductory to the 
blow which was to effect th(^ ruin of Cicero. His next 
movement was to propose decreeing the proviiuics of 
{Syria, Babylonia, and Persia, with the power of com - 
mencing, a Parthian war, whicli would have afforded an 
extensive field for peculation and ]>lunder, to Gabinius; 
and Macedonia, with Achaia, Thessaly, and Bmotia, 
to Piso. All things being now n‘ady for his ulterior 
design — tlie triumviri having been alienated from the 
object of his resentment — th(5 senate terrified into 
inaction — the favour of the consuls secured by pros- 
])ect «'if the rich provinces ludd out to them — and the 

rts the i.ex Clodius, oitlier at this tiinc, or shortly afterwards, 

formally repealed. Tlic former, hronijht forward by the roiisul 
(jiiiutus yKlius Padus, a.u.c. 5117, not only decreed, that the o<n* 
ennenre of an unfavourable omen, if icportcd by a ini^pstnite, 
shouhl be sutTieiiiit to stop the proceedings of the asscniblics, but 
that the Intercession, although without the assignment of a reason, 
of any miigi&trato of equal rank with the one who was piebiding, or 
even of a tribune, should have tlie same c(fe»’t. The Lex Pufia, 
A.u.c. t)18, limited the nuinher of days on whieh laws were 
previously allowed to ho paswd. Dio (xvxviii. 1.3,) relates that 
Cicero had at first resolved to oppose the acts, and for that purpose 
had engaged the tribune Ninius to place his veto upon them ; but 
tiiat he was prevented by the artifices of Clodius, who proU^sted 
that be had no ulterior design against him in bringing tlicin forward. 
No allusion to the circumstance, however, is to be found where it 
might be most expected, iu the correspondence of Cicero himself. 
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common people devoted to their leaders by tho laws 
proposed for their bopefit, Clodius ai length promul- 
gated his famftis act, that whosoever was proved to 
have put to death a Roman citizen without form of 
law, should be interdicted from fire and water, or, in 
other words, permanently banished from Italy. 

Although Cicero might have been supposed by 
this time to be fully armed against an event which 
ho had long contemplated as possible, and latterly, as 
exceedingly likely to happen, the appearance of tho 
statute in question, seems to have fallen upon him like 
a thunderbolt, llis fortitude, his philosophy, his^ 
sense of his own dignity, almost his very reason, 
forsook him at once. Stunned by tho sense of 
calamity, borUe down by a])prchensioii, and, in tho 
extremity of his distress, not knowing to whom to 
appeal, he was now subject to all the bitterness and 
anguish, which that individual may be supposed to 
experience, wlio has neitluT courage to defy misfor- 
tune, nor patience to endure it. In his humiliation 
he, liowever, was far from being deserted. No less 
than twenty thousand of the patrician and equestrian 
order, headed by Rublius the son of ( Vassiis, an army 
of suppliants who might have been changed into one 
of effective defenders, if they had been possessed of a 
resolute leader, at once assumed the garb of mourning. 
A vast number of these assembled in tho Capitol, and 
resolved to sc’inl a formal deputation from thence to 
appeal to the senate in his favour. At a meeting of 
that assembly h(*ld in tho temple of Concord, the whole 
order entreated Gabinius, Avith tears and velicmcnt 
siij)plications, to interpose in his behalf, and on receiv- 
ing in reply nothing hut contemptuous answers and 
sarcastic remarks, resolved, on the motion of the tribune 
Ninius, and in spite of the prohibition of tho consuls, 
at least to testify their sympathy with the subject of 
their useless intercession, by putting on mourning vests. 
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Many among the knights and middle ranks even 
gave indications that they were ready to arm, and resist 
the passing of the law by open force. But Cicero, who 
had been advised by Cato, and Ilortensius, as well 
as Atticus, who had lately joined him at Romc^ to 
submit to all extremities rather than convulse the 
state by a contest, mischievous under any circum- 
stances, but rendered entirely hopeless by the pre- 
sence of the legions forming under the command of 
Cajsar in the suburbs, chose rather to continue his 
elForts to soften his adversaries by supplications and 
submissions. In accordance with this plan, he con- 
descended, with his son-in-law, to wait upon the 
consul Piso, and humbly to entreat him to exert 
himself in his behalf with his colllH^ic and the 
])cople ; but in this application he was compelled to 
submit to a mortifying repulse. lie was informed 
that Gabinius, wdio was in the most necessitous cir- 
cumstances, from which he could only hope to extri- 
cate himself by the government of some lucrative 
province, having no expectation of any such appoint- 
ment from the senate, was obliged to unite himself 
in close alliance with Glodius ; and Piso further 
added, that, for his own part, ho was obliged to yield 
in many respects to his partner in office, as Cicero, 
during his consulate, had formerly done to Antonins; 
that there was no need, in the present instance, of the 
patronage of any individual, but that evo^ one 
ought to take care of himself, and must submit to 
stand or fall by his own merits*. 

* Cicero, (Tn Pis. vi.) wlio had good reason to rcinenibcr the in- 
terview, and who did not spare Piaoon account of the reminiscences 
connected with it afterward®, has drawn a most undignifled picture 
of the consul on this occabion, stating that he found him in one of 
the lowest haunts of Kome, in which ho had spent the previous 
night in drinking, with hlipj>crs on his feet and his head muffled up. 
lie nUo snecringly rehitcs, that Piso, as an excuse for his situation, 
informed him, that on account of his ill health ho was obliged to 
O 
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A The general assembly for determining the law of 
Clodius respecting the arbitrary infliction of capital 
punishment, was at length convened in the Flaminian 
Circus. The tribune, according to Cicero, had art- 
fully summoned to the spot the most zealous of the 
partisans of Cicero, under pretence of compelling them 
to give an account of their late conduct. No sooner had 
they appeared, however, than the banditti who sur- 
rounded him, and who had been previously instructed 
how to act, first saluted them with a shower of stones 
and then fell upon them with drawn swords, severely 
wounding many, and compelling tlie rest to a preci- ^ 
pitfite flight. liortensiiis, who was among the 
fugitives, wjjS nearly killed in the tumult,* and 
Vibicnus, awiator, either slain upon the spot, or 
carried mortally injured off the ground. After this 
seasonable intimation of his superior strength, Clo- 
dius opened the business of the meeting by asking 
the sentiments of the consuls upon the subject of his 
act. Gabinius answered, that he had always utterly 
disapproved of putting citizens to death without trial, 
and Piso, that he was averse to every instance of 
cruelty. Ctesar, who by the selection of the place of 
meeting was privileged to he present, on being next 
desired to express his opinion, 8tat(;d that his views 
on the subject of capital punishment were already 
sufficiently know n ; that he a])proved of the statute, if 
intended to possess a prospective force, but that he was 
unwilling to consent to any facto law% bearing 

reference to an event on which it was now superfluous 
to legislate. On receiving this declaration, wdiich, 
while it was apparently neutral, gave, in reality, no 
small weight to passing the edict, the centuries pro- 
ceeded to their votes, and the requisition of Clodius 
speedily received the stamp of the popular assent. The 

have recourse to Mine medicinally, and bitterly inveighs against 
him for keeping him standing, during the conference, in the iilthy 
den to ivhich ho had been introduced. 
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law, however, was as yet only general, and Cicero, if 
he had thought proper, might still have waited for its 
result in the shape of a particular indictment, after 
which there would have been ample time to forestall 
an unfavourable sentence by voluntary exile. Accord- 
ingly he seems to have hesitated for some days 
between hope and despair, at one time entertaining the 
resolution of lingering to the last, in the expectation 
of some change in the sentiments of the community ; 
•it another so far prostrated by the melancholy pro- 
spect before him, as to entertain serious thoughts of 
self-destruction. With his usual train of mournful 
attendants, and with the squalid aspect and disor- 
derea dress which he imagined suitabk to his situ- 
ation, he continued to appear in public, endeavouring, 
by these oiitwrard signs of distress, to move his country- 
men to compassion ; and, to add to his mortification, 
being frequently obliged to encounter tho stones as 
well as the taunts of Clodius and his faction, who 
W(?re parading the streets in insolent triumpli. IJis 
chief reliance was still upon Pompey ; and finding that 
his supposed protector, who had now withdrawn to 
his Alban villa, pretending fear of a design upon his life 
of whicli ho had rcceh^ed secret intimation, made no 
demonstration of interfering in his favour, although 
he had been appealed to upon the subject by the 
chief persons among the nobility, he resolvt^d upon 
ascertaining how much he had to hope from that 
quarter by a personal interview. lie had sufficient 
reason to he convinced, by the result of the conference, 
how little the promises made to him by liis faithless 
patron, a few weeks before, were to be relied upon. 
Although he prostrated himself at the feet of Pompey, 
and earnestly entreated him, at this ])erilons juncture, 
to fulfil the engagements into which ho had entered for 
his safety, he was scarcely desired to rise, and was 
simply met by the reply, that nothing could he done 
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for him, contrary to the will of Caesar*. Ills friends 
had been^ in the mean time, busy in making a second 
appeal to the consuls, but Piso again assured them 
that neither he nor his son-in-law Caesar t could 
venture to oppose Clodius, while Gabinius treated 
their intercession with his usual insolence. 

All expectation of succour being now at an end ; 
his submission having but tended to degrade him in 
the eyes of others, and perhaps in his own ; and the 
only alternative to ensure his remaining being that 
of plunging Rome into confusion and bloodshed ; he at 
length summoned firmness enough to tear himself 
from a city whose aspect was connected with so many 
pleasing recollections, of which he had been deflared 
the fatlier and preserver, and when} lie left every* 
thing dear to one of his temperament — honour, 
applause, distinction, — the arena in which his elo- 
quence had so often IxVn exercised — the place of 
council, in which his opinions had been so earnestly 
sought and so reverently received — the crowds over 
whom, in the pride of genius, ho had delighted to 
exert his influence, — his retainers, his friends, and 
those who were conm eted with him by yet dearer ties. 
His last ])uhlie act before his departure was to ascend 
the Capitoline Hill, looking down uj)on his favourite 
Forum, with a small image of the tutelary Goddess 
of Wisdom, which ho had long kept in his house 
with great reverence, in his arms, in order solcninly to 
eoiisecrato it in the temple at the summit, with 
this inscription, to minehva the protectress of 
ROME. He tlu'u returned to his house, and after wait- 
ing until nightfall, left the city in company with an 
immense concourseofliis friends, whointendod to accoin- 


All Attic. X. 4. 

f CffSAr hail latclv married bb second wifc.Calpumia, the dangliter 
of Vise. 
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panyhiin on his road to a distance of two days* journey. 
Regretted by all the good, and lamented by the only 
party whose approbation was worth possessing; 
retiring, moreover, under circumstances from which 
the least gifted with foresight might have augured 
his recal at no distant period ; he carried with him 
into exile every alleviation of such a misfortune, 
except that firmness of spirit which was worth the 
whole, and without ’which no form of consolation 
could be availing. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Cicerb forbidden to «ntcr Sicily by the Priotor Caiua Virgilius-. 
lie receives IntclligeiM’o at Vibo of the Decrees sanctioning his 
Exile — His EsUtes are plundered, uud his House at Rome 
rased to the ground by Clodius — ;C^lto is sent on a Foreign 
Commission to Cyprus — Cicero at Tuientum — Ho proceeds to 
l^rundusiuin and embarks for Epirus — Repairs to Titcssaloni- 
ca — IjCttcrs to Tcrentin, and to Aitirus — Riots excited by 
Clodius at Romo — His Attack upon Quintus Cicero and the 
Tribunes in the Forum — Milo arms a Body of Glad inters against 
him — Skirmishes between the Two Parties — Decree of the 
Senate Kiimmoning all Freemen in the Interests of Cicero to 
Romo — He is recalled — Seta out from Epirus and disembarks at 
Brundusiiiniy where lie is met by his daughter Tullia-— His 
Triumphant Progress through Italy, and Favourable Reception at 
the Capital. 

Sicily, wdiere, from the recollection of his past 
services, he naturally expected to find a welcome 
rcce])tion and a secure I’ctreat, was the place which 
Cicero first selected as the scene of his banishment, and 
towards which, after leaving the capital, he pro- 
ceeded by slow journeys. He is supposed, on conclu- 
sive evidence, to have quitted Romo towards the 
end of the month of March a. u. c. 696 ^ ; and 
early in April to have reached Naryx, an ancient 

* This is rendered almost certain by the fact, that Caesar, wlio, 
by bis own account, hindered the Helvctii from making their ap* 
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city of the LocriaBS in Magna GraE^cia. That the 
feeling of despair were yet strong upon him is mani- 
fest from his epistle to Atticus, written from this 
place, which affords a lamcmtable testimony to his 
weakness, and utter prostration of mind ; — 

“ Cicero sends health to Atticiis. I wish I may 
see the day when I shall have reason to thank you 
for having induced me to spare my own life. At 
the present moment, bitterly, my friend, do I repent 
of that resolution. Hasten immediately, 1 entreat 
you, to inc('t me at Vibo, whither, for many reasons, 
1 have determined upon jouraeying. If you join me 
there, we may consult together upon the future steps 
to 1)0 taken witli respect to my retreat. It you do 
not comply with my request, I shall find it difficult 
to account for your absence. But I confidently 
expect you will not disappoint my expectations’^.'* 

From Naryx his next removal was towards the 
city mentioned in his letter, which was situated in 
Lucani.a, and near the sca-coast. In its vicinity be 
was entertained for a short time at the farm of Sica, 
according to his own account, or according to that 
of Plutarch, at a house assigned him by a Sicilian 
named Vibiust, on whom ho had formerly conferred 
many marks of kindness. But while waiting for 
an opportunity of embarking for Sicily, he was met 
by a notice from (Jains Virgilius, then pnetor of the 
island, that he would by no means suffer him to set 
foot ill bis provinct'. This was an instance of in- 

pninted movement, which was to have commenced tlic 5lh of tlio 
Kalends of A}>iil, (the 26lh of March,) in this year; and who, 
after ciijht days’ journey, i cached his province time enough to 
appoint a lueetiiig with their chiefs for the 13th of the ensuing 
mofilli, did not qmt ttomc until C'iceio hnddeparted from the city. 
— Do Bello rtall lib. i. ; Fasti Hellenici, iii. p. 185. 

^ Ad Attic, iii. 3. 

i* It is not impo'isihlo to reconcile the two statement*. These 
pel sous might have been his hosts in succssion. 
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gratitudo which he had not expected, since Virgilius 
had on former occasions been laid under repeated 
obligations by his patronage and assistance. 

He now liesitated between the projects of em- 
barking at Brundusium for Greece, or retiring to the 
island of Malta ; and while meditating upon these 
different plans, received the news of his sentence, 
and its subsequent extension. 

Clodius, on being informed of his departure from 
the city, had not lost a moment in following up the 
opportunity afforded by hi < flight, which he con- 
strued as an acknowledgment of his weakness, and 
that of his party, for framing, on the base of his 
late edict, a particular rogation or law, which he 
exj)ectf^ would permanently prevent the possibility 
of a return of his adversary to disquiet him at Rome. 

he decree pr()j)osed on this subject to the people, 
whicli he found no difficulty in carrying, seems to have 
been nearly as follows: — 

“ Whereas ]\IarcusTuHius (^icero has, without hear- 
ing or form of trial, put to death certain Roman 
citizens, and for that purpose forged the decree and 
authority of the «<enate ; be it with your will and 
conimaiid, Quirites, that he bo interdicted from th(» 
use of fire and water ; that noT’one presume to har- 
bour or receive him on pain of death ; and that 
whosoever shall make any motion, give any vote, or 
assist in any way whatever towards his return, shall 
bo considered a public enemy, unless those whom 
Cicero has unjustly deprived of life be previously 
recalled from the dead-/' 

This edict, however severe and arbitrary, was not 
sufficient to satisfy the hatred of (Hodius. An addi- 
tional clause extended the interdiction to all places 
within four hundred miles of Italy, and ordained 
that the goods of Cicero should be exposed to public 
auction. An indiscriminate spoliation of his property 
• Pro Domo buA. 
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was, Upon this signal, immediately commenced. 
Glodius, after strippingit of every thing valuable, set 
fire to his noble house upon the Palatine Mount, and 
consecrated part of the site, on which he afterwards 
erected a temple to Liberty. The villas which 
Cicero had |aken so much pain to embellish, and 
whore he had collected so many exquisite works of 
art, were in the same manner successively plundered 
and set on fire. In the appropriation of the spoils 
derived from these sources, the two consuls appear 
to have come in for the lion s share. The marble 
columns of his Palatine house were bestowed upon 
the fathcr-in -law of Piso*. The rich furniture of his 
country-seat at Tiisculum, and eveu the very trees h* 
the orchards, were carried off, by the command of 
Gabinius. II is wife Terentia was forcibly dragged 
from the temple of Vesta, in which she had taken 
sanctuary, by order of Clodius, on pretence of ex- 
amining her as to the amount of the effects of her 
busbandt. The trihuiio even endeavoured to get 
possession of the person of her son, with an intention 
of putting liiin to death, and would have effected 
his purpose, had not the child been carefully con- 
cealed from the effects of his malice Amidst these 
infamous proceedings, the consuls, now further 
elated hy the grant of the provinces of which they 
were in expectation, celebrated their triumph with 
the most indecent revelry. Tlio n*al motives hy 
whicli they had been influenced, and the true party 
to which they belonged, began plainly to appear. 
Piso, thrown off his guard by the exultation of 
success, openly boasted of his relationship to Ccthe- 
gus ; and Gabinius, not to be hohiiul his colleague, 
(issertcd, with equal aftrontcry, that he had always 
been on the most friendly terms with Catiline§. 

• Pro l)oiD. xxiv. f Ad l>iver8U8y xiv. 2. 

I Pro Doni. xxiii. § Pio Dom. xxiv. ; Pro Sextio, xxiv. 
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Cafco, the only man whose courage, authority, and 
independent spirit, seemed likely to oppose a barrier 
to the proceedings of these licentious anarchists, was 
shortly afterwards, by a refined stroke of policy on 
the part of Clodius, removed to a distance by a 
])ublic appointment*. Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 
having formerly refused to advance a sum of money 
for his ransom when ho had been captured by the 
pirates near his coasts, ho now eagerly availed him- 
self of the short-lived power placed in his hands by 
his influence with the multitude, to avenge himself 
upon that monarch, and, at the same time, to remove 
the most stubborn of his opponents from his path, 
by procuring for him the office of reducing Cyprus 
to a Roman province. In an interview with Cato 
upon this subject, he endeavoured to represent him- 
self as conferring a great favour upon him by the 
commission, for which he assured him he had received 
many applications. Cato, without being deceived 
as to his real object, or appearing to be so, upbraided 
him, with his usual severity, for his past conduct, 
aud ended by positively refusing to acce])t the office 
proposi'd to him. “ It is indifferent, ** said his auda- 
cious visitor ; “ if it suits not with your pleasure to 
go, it is perfectly suitable w’ith mine to compel you.*' 
And immediately, having recourse to one of his 
popular assemblies, he procured the iniquitous 
decree, wresting the island from the monarch to 

* Plutarrh, whose accuracy with rct>pcct to dates U iicvcrgrcatly 
to be leliod upon, seems to leprescnt, in his life of Cato, that he 
had left Home to fulfil his oomnihsion at Cyprus hcfinc the dc> 
partnre of Cicero from it. Yet it is much more likely that he 
continued in the city for some time after tliat event. “ M. Cato 
etiam cum desperAsset aliquid auctorituto suA profici posse, taniefi 
voce ipsA nc dolore pugnavit, ct post meum dii^cessurn iis Pisoneiu 

s'cibis, flens meum ot reipublicae rasum, vexavit, ut ilium liomiitcni 
perditissimum et impudentissiraum pome jam provinciic poenitciet. 
See also Fasti Hellenici, vol. iii. p. 184. 
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whom it belonged, and conferring the task of set- 
tling it in its new condition upon Cato, who was 
obliged forthwith to sail upon his obnoxious errand. 

Cicero was now pursuing his way towards Brun- 
dusium. On the 1 1th of April ho was at Thurium, 
and on the IQth at Tarentuin. On the 8th of that 
month he wrote to Atticiis, dating his letter from the 
confines of Lucania, in a strain which showed that 
his sense of his misfortune was in no respect abated. 
A second letter, in which he explains the reason of 
bis having quitted Vibo before his proposed inter- 
view with Atticus, is equally desponding t-“ Attri- 
bute it not” he writes, “to any inconstancy of 
purpose, but to my present miseries, that I have 
suddenly departed from Vibo, where I had directed 
you to meet mo, I have received the sentence of my 
utter destruction, in which I find the alterations I 
had been led to expect, prohibiting mo from appear- 
ing within four hundred miles of Italy. Finding, 
therefore, that it was not allowed me to proceed to 
Vibo, I immediately determined upon setting out 
for Bruiidusium, in order to reach that place before 
the day of passing the law*, both that I might avert 
the destruction of my host 8ica, and because the 
island of Malta is within the ]>roscribcd distance. 
Hasten to overtake me, if indeed I can find a recep- 
tion where I am going. I have hitherto received 
nothing but kind invitations, but I shudder at the 
future. Crreat is my regret, my Poniponius, that I 
have not ended my existence. That 1 have refrained 
from doing so, has been chiefly owing to your 
influence. But of this more when we meet. Only 
delay not to comet.” 

At Brundusium, as w'^ell as on his way thither, 
he was treated, notwitlistanding the edict against 

* It ^\lll be icnicinbcred that a certain time always intervened 
between tbe promulgation and tbc passing of a law. 

t Ad Attic, iii. 4. 
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receiving him with such marks of respect as 
might have rendered almost any one but him- 
self proud of a misfortune in which multitudes ap- 
peared to sympathise. On his arrival at the above 
city, he seems to have been in considerable doubt 
as to his future course. Athens or its neighbour- 
hood would, no doubt, have been selected as the 
most desirable place of resort ; but that part of 
Greece was the residence of several persons wlio 
liad been banished from Rome for their share in the 
conspiracy uf Catiline, and whoso vicinity naturally 
appeared replete with peril to the chief agent in pro- 
curing theirexile. Macedonia and the adjacent districts 
would shortly be thronged with the soldiery of the 
consul Piso, who had been appointed to that pro- 
vince, and at their hands nothing w’as to be expected 
but insult and violence. In this perplexity, he seems 
at one time to have thought of retiring to (Yzienm 
in the Propontis ; but he was probably diverted 
from this intention by his friend Atticus, who wrote 
to him with the offer of a residence in Epinis, which 
was so situiited as, if necessary, to be eonvertil^le 
into a strong post of defence. Apparently still hesi- 
tating in his choice of a retreat, ho took leave of his 
friend Marcus Lenius Flaccus, in whose country-seat 
without the walls ho had been entertained thirtetni 
days, and after writing a ])itcous letter to Terentia, 
embarked for Dyrrachium *, on the last day of 
April. lie was encountered, according to Plutarch, 
by a violent storm on his passage, which forced his 
vessel to put back into the harbour of Brundusium ; 
but on putting out to sea a second time, ho was suc- 
cessful in reaching the destined port. On the instant 
of his landing, if credit is to be given to the same 
biographer, the country was shaken by an earth- 
quake ; a convulsion of nature, which, as it was 
always supposed to indicate extensive changes, 
• Now Durazzo. 
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was interpreted by the haruspices of the place as por- 
tending his speedy restoration to his country, llis 
own mind, indeed, seems at the time to have been 
sufficiently inclined to superstitious impressions ; sipce 
he has recorded in his treatise on Divination- a 
remarkable dream, which, occurring during his wan- 
derings prior to his departure from Italy, made 
sufficient impression upon him to be long after- 
wards remembered. He imagined, wc are informed, 
while resting on his way through Lucania, in 
a small village in the district of Atina, that in- 
dulging his melancholy thoughts in a wild and 
desolate n'gion, he was suddenly met by ^^^aius 
Marius with his fasces entwined with laurel, who, 
courteously accosting him, inquired the reason of his 
downcast looks and melancholy aspect ; and that on 
being informed of the cause, the visionary hero 
taking him by the hand, and exhorting him to ho 
of good courage, commanded his nearest lictor to lead 
him into his sepulchre, where he informed him ho 
would find a place of safety. On awaking from sleep, 
states that ho communicated his dream to his 
friend Hallustius, who, although unable to give 
any particular interpretation to it, did not doubt 
that it was one of good omen. He himself, 
>vhen the senate afterwards ])ass(‘d their dt*cree for 
his recall in the temple called the monument of 
Marius, was, for a moment, staggered at the coin- 
cidence, although, at a subsequent period, the good 
sense of the pliilosopher was able to refer such phe- 
nomena to their true source. The story, however 
little deserving attention in otlier resjiects, may 
not appear, as its truth can hardly bo questioned, 
unworthy of notice to the psychologist who is 
collecting facts for the elucidation of anv theory in 
explanation of what have justly been called the dis- 
eases of sleep. 

Cicero received at D^Trachium the news that his 
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brother Quintus was on his return from his province 
of Asia, and passing from Ephesus to Athens, 
either by a direct voyage, or through tho northern 
parts of Greece. He had by uiis time made 
up his mind, at the invitation of his friend Cnoius 
Plancius, qusestor of Macedonia, who hastened to 
assure him that he would find a safe refuge under 
his protection^ to take up his residence for a time at 
Tliessalonica. Towards this city he was accordingly 
conducted with a moderate attendance by Plancius, 
and reached tho place of his destination on tho Slst of 
May. Although he had appointed his brother to meet 
him Jit this place, the interview was })revented ; since 
Quintus was at this time in great haste to make the 
best of his way to Rome, in consequence of rumours 
which had reached him, that it was intended to im~ 
peach him for alleged violence in his government; 
and Cicero, as the time of his expected arrival 
drew nigh, seems to have been unable to endure the 
sight of so near a relative in his present circum- 
stances of affliction. Many of his succeeding letters to 
Atticus, and one to Terentia, are dated from Thes^- 
loniea, where he remained till the end of November, 
when we find that he again left it in order to return 
to Dyrrachium. What was tho state of his feelings 
during the whole of this time may bo conjectured 
from the following letter, which, however, is but 
one of several, distinguished by tho same character of 
thought and expression. 

“ t’ICEUO T(» ms BELOVED TERENTIA. 

“ I have received three letters from Aristocritiis, 
which I have almost obliterated with my tears. 
I am tormented with the deepest anguish, my 
Terentia, nor do my own sorrows affect me more 
than yoj^ and those of your children. Most 
wrctchedr as you deem yourself I am more so, 
since although our present calamities are common 
to both of us, the fault which has induced them is 
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entirely mine. It was my duty to have avoided 
the storm by the commission offered me, or to have 
withstood it by all means in my power, or to 
have perished ndbly in the attempt. Nothing could 
have been more productive of misery — nothing more 
unworthy of roy cliaracter— nothing more disgraceful 
than the course I have actually pursued. My sense of 
grief therefore is fully equalled by my feelingsof shame, 
while I blush to think how little activity and courage 
1 have shown in the cause of my inestimable wife and 
^y beloved offspring. Day and night your pitiable 
condition, your sorrow and your ill state of* health 
are before iny eyes ; yet is there still a faint gliminer- 
ing of hope afforded us. Our enemies are many — 
those who are jealous of us almost innumerable,— 
and though to expel me was a difficult task, it is an 
easy matter to prevent my return. But as long as 
you are preserved from despair I will not fail in my 
part, lest if every attempt should be abortive, the 
fault may appear to rest with me. As to your anx- 
iety for my safety, this, believe me, is most easily 
ensured ; since ’♦even my enemies might wish me to 
live amidst my ])resent miseries. Nevertheless, I will 
carefully obey all your injunctions on this head. I 
have written to thank those, to whom you desired mo 
to express my acknowledgments, having entrusted 
the letters to Doxippus, and have mentioned you as 
the channel through which I have been informed of 
tlieir kind offices. I am perfectly aware of those 
which our Piso is constantly performing towards us, 
and, indeed, they are the general topic of conversation. 
The Gods grant that I may one day again enjoy the 
presence of such a son-in-law, as well on your ac- 
count as that of our children. My only hope now 
rests with the new tribunes, and with tUr actioiiM 
at the very beginning of their office, for it they suf- 
fer the business to cool — all is over. For this reasoti 
I have sent back Aristocritus without delay, that you 
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may^ive me an account of their earjiest proceedings 
and plan of conduct, although 1 have also seiit Dox-* 
ippus word to return immediately^ a^d have 
to my brother to request him to 8(5nd off frequent 
expresses. It is with this view, moreover, that I am 
at Dyfrachivim at the present moment, that I may re- 
ceive intelliggnce of what is going forward at 
earliest opportunity ; nor is my safety at all perilled 
in my present residence, since this state has always 
found In me a protector. On the first intimation of 
the approach of enemies, I shall withdraw into' 
Epirus. 

“ In reply to your offer of joining me if it shoithl 
bo my wish, it is my desire, considering how grftt li 
part of the weighty alfirirs now before us is sustained 
by you, that you should still continue at Home. If 
you are successful it will be my part to visit you, but 
if not — 1 nee<l add no more. wErom^your first, or at 
most, your second l(*tter, I shall bo able to determine 
what is to be done. Only be particular in WTitin|^ 
upon every point most fully, although I ought nojy 
rather to exj)cct some decisive result than an ac- 
count of the 8t('p3 taken towards it. Be carefM of 
your health, and believe that you are still, as you ever 
have been, the dearest object of my aftect|on&k 
Farewell, my Terentia, whom my imagination yet' 
represents as before me. At this idea I am un- 
nerved and overpowered by my tears. Oncef^fftre, 
farewell.” Dated from Dyrraebium, Nov. 

Ta Atticus, who, although he had neglected to join 
him in his exile, probably from tho conviction tl]^ 
he could serv« his cause much better in 

*IIis Other Ictteis to TeiontiafroniThcssaloiiicaami DyrraHmim 
roinlole with her on tho violence cxcrribcd tQtllards her, Bpca||^n 
the highest tcipas of acknowledgement of ihe conduct of hisfion-ia>]lfw 
Piso* and are chiefly taken up, besides his lamentations, wHh 
uifstic affairs, and advice with respect to an dstalo belonging to 
self, whicit Terentia had entertained an intention of selling. 
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had generously advancedlhini 
of money, a6companying the 


i cotHddeniMeV ^ 

at^OQstrancb on the singular Ve^ness 
he hid shownftinder his misfortunes, he Writes m a 
jitter of an earlier date : — “ As to the frequent and se- 
vere reproofs in which you indulge witji resfect to 
V^af you term my infirmity of mind, ^ there, let tae 
ask you, a single evil, however great, which is not 
comprehended in my ealaniityj Did over man fall 
from so honoured a condition, in so good a* eause, 
endued with such resources of crenius, of ])rudence, of 
l^pular favour, and protected ostcmsibly by sUch finn 
SPSifeguards extended towards him hy all the good? 

forgot what I have been — or cease to feel what 
T am ? — of what estimation — of what glory — of what 
children— of what favours of fortune — of what'^a 
IjTother I am dej)rived ? The latter, (and mark, I 
request you, § iiew’jhhape of misery,) although 
'btill esteeming him, as I have always done, more 
kdear to me than my own existence, 1 liave shunned 
purposely avoided meeting, both to spare my- 
OTlf the pain of beholding his grief and wretchedness, 
andjjiof being cxpos('d as a spectacle 'of ruin and dh- 
hasement to one who had left me at the height of 
pro^erity and gb>ry. Am I then, let mo*’ inquire, 
blamed for being tlius keenly susceptible of my 
m^tresses ? should I not rather be d('enied as culpable 
forVI# retaining the advantages I have enumerated, 
(whiiR I might easily have done, had there not been 
^osh within my own walls who were conspiring my 
{druction,) as for still surviving what I lia\e lost? 
Usjippch I have written that you irmy rather con- 
mS in future, according to your wonted kind- 
tiQps, than deQin me worthy of upbraiding or reproof.^ 
im the more orief, both because I am prevented by 
Tin surrow from adding more, and because 1 expect 
nfcWs frnm Rome of more importance than qj^ythiig 
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1 hMe to OQkiiiQUiiioate, As s^ 
wUlg Jyo you Qiore certain 

designs. # Continue to write,^ as fuU)^ Us jUpsible^ 
that I nlay be ignorant of nothing^.'V J)ated at Th&<^ 
salon ica the Idth of June. 

While Cicero continued to indulge his unmanly 
grief in Macfedonia, his friends at Rome were exert- 
ing themselves not only witli ready voices, but with 
courageous hearts and proin])t hiinds, for his recal. 
The insolence and arrogance of Clodius, daily rising 
to a higher pltth, soon became insuperable to all but 
the desperate baud acting immediately under hia 
coinmuiuL* Poinpey, already <lisgu8te<l at his pro** 
sumption, vas soon warned to stand upon liis ojpK 
dcfoiice by a direct attack on the part of his latS 
aljy, Tigrancb, son of the Armenian king, wlioin lih 
, had brought itoine to adorn his triumph, and who 

• I . . ut (Imh ol Tu-uo tluiiuii lijif c\iU% ^^tns fo hiive con- 
fouiHh'd nut-i oi NMtftrs who h.ivc UHMUiomti tho buhjeoU Dio>. 
( VhiMs, in j).ii ti< I at it, that lie ha» gone out of 

hid w'ay to iiitiodiu c in tiie niuhlli* of hin grave iiarrati\o an iinaginftry 
<licilo‘Mif U'lwecii the oratoi and Philiwus, an Athenian philosophoT,^ 
ext, »nling over bcventl pages, in wJiicli tho ^cnlentiuuH eidolon reads d 
leetiitc up«iu fui'titudo, &e. &,c. worthy of Epictetus himself. ^ l^rd 
Ih Imghioke, whose' egiegions and overweening conceit was, no doubt, 
highly delighted with on oppoitimity of contrasting his ow'n con- 
duct, under similar circumstances, with that of one whom hereseni'^ 
bled in little else than in vanity, has, in his sickly dilution of Seigsfb|^< 
(TiCtU'isoii Exile) dwelt laigcly, and w'llh no small pomp, upon tho 
subject, after the following fashion. “When virtue has strelpdj^ho. 
luind on every side, we are invulnerable on every side ; but A^tllcs 
was wounded in the heel : the least part overlooked or neglectpilinay 
expose us to receive a mortal blow. Ueason cannot obtain the fCbaiK 
lute dnininioii over our souls by one victory. Vice has iwany’r^ 
serves which iinist he l>eaten, many strongholds which must bi‘ forcST,^ 
and we may be fouiiil of proof in many trials, without beIngooAn aU^r 
Wo may rehist the severest^ and yield to the weakest attAs 
fortune. We may have got the better of avarirOjthe most eputcml* 
cal disease of the mind, and yet be slaves to aalbitiori. We iftiiir 
have purged our souls of the fear of death, and yet some oth^rVe^ 
may venture to luik behind. This was the cose of Cicero.’* ^hj^ 
if much more to the same effect. " * 
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det^med iii*a kind of honoumble ca6<i|||y 
f^he^kouBO of tho prcetor Flavius, in tbe expe^tion 
thut '^thbprgu ransom would be ofTer^d for bis release, 
was seized by 4b# emissaries of Clodius, and 1)rought 
into* the presence of the tribune, who, without deign- 
ing to consult with Pompey lipon the sulyect, took 
upon himself to offer him his liberty on his promise 
to advance a stipulated sum*. The agreement was 
quickly concluded, and Tigranes, with equal haste, 
despatched with an armed escort from the city. 
‘Flavius, on gaining information of the manner in 
which his pri8on(>r ha<l been disposed of, lost no time 
in attempting his recovery, and having sinnmoned a 
.fiiynber sf his retainers and several of the faction 
‘fciown to bo opposed to Clodiiis, got oil* in eSger 
pursuit. About four miles from Rome he overtook 
the party of whom he was in seatch, and diaving 
peremptorily s#nmon|||l them to surrender Tigranes 
into his hands, rec(‘ived a direct r^usal. Swords 
w§re immediately unsheathed on h()Xii sides, and a 
fiei*ee encounter ensued, in which many lives were 
lost. Hut the followers of Flavius were at length 
completely routed, and forced to fly* in all directions, 
leaving the spot covered with their dead ; among 
*whom was ifareus J^apirius, a wealthy Roman 
^Icvight, and an intimate friend of Poinpey. Flavius 
himself re-entered the city without a single at- 
tendant, and closely followed by tlie victors to the very 
gates. 

^ Bonipey, deeply mortified by this instance of con- 
llmpt shown towards him, which, however, he does 
nol seem to have dared openly to resent at the 
time, said to have formed a resolution at once of 
making every effort to reverse the banishment of 
Cicero, an<l hifii determination on that head was, no 
doub;^ subsequently quickened by the discovery, 
* Dio Cawiut, xxxviii. 
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ipirhc#er real or pretended, oit a plot against liis life, 
in which a slave of Cjodiiis was represented as 
having been the principal agent. In the senate a 
similar disposition had been shown on many occa- 
sions. The business of the state was frequently 
interrupted by loud clamours on the j>art of Cicero's 
friends, demanding a reconsideration of the sentence 
against him, and as early as the first day of the June 
following his departure, a decree bad pas^d the 
whole house for laying the question of his recal 
before the people. This, when brouglit forward by 
the tribune Lucius Mumraius, was prevented from re- 
ceiving the popular asst'ut by the prohibition of his 
colleague AUius Ligus. Fresli attempts, however, 
were continually made to obviate the effect of this in- 
terference. On the 29th of October, eight tribunes ont 
ofthefbn promulgated a law for the return of Cicero, 
which was seconded by Publjps Len^liis, the consul 
elect, and the creation of officers for the ensuing year 
was such as to hold out the highest prospects in his 
favour; since among the new tribunes w(‘re Annius 
Milo and Publius 8t*xtiu8, two of his most devoted 
friends, and the rest, almost without exception, 
were known to entertain the best dispositions towards 
Iiim. The city was soon after freed from the pre- 
sence of the consuls Gabinius and Piso, who departed 
for their respective provinces, and, in some measure, 
from the pernicious influence of Clodius by the ex- 
piration of his tribunitial office, which closed on the 
JOth of December, During almost the whole of this 
year Rome had been in a state of tumult. The opera- 
tions of the patrician party had been ably conducted 
by Quintus Cicero, who on his approach to the city, 
was met by a crowd entreating him, w'ith tears and 
lamentations, to take upon himsedf the guidance of 
their movements. Pompey, on the other hand, in 
consequence of the middle course he had latterly 
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deemed it advisable to pursue, bad been almost 
reduced to insignificance in the struggle. He was 
several times grossly insulted by the mob and once 
closely blockaded in his own house by a detachment 
of the Clodian faction, who were not dispersed with- 
out considerable violence* In the afiray which took 
place on tliis occasion, the consuls chose diftcront 
sides, Gabinius taking upon himself the command of 
those who asst^inbled for the relief of Pompey, and 
Piso aiding and abetting the rioters to the utmost of 
his power. Although the contest was fortunately 
bloodless, the two parties seem to have fought* with 
hearty good-will, Piso, especially ^ maintaining his 
ground with obsthiato valour, until his fasces were 
all broken, and the overwhelming numbers of his op- 
ponents rendered further resistance useless. 

At the very commencement of the consulato of 
Cornelius Lenttlus S^inther, and Quintus Metellus 
Nepost, and immediately after the performance of the 
customary rites in the Ca])itol, the former of these 
magistrates declared in full semate, that he would 
enter upon no other question before that connected 
with the repeal of the law against Cicero had been 
disposed of. Lucius (%)tta, the principal of the 
senatoriaii order, proposed its instant abrogation, as 
pass<Ml in a manner contrary to all existing forms and 
customs ; but f*ompey was still of oj)inioii that the 
judgment of the commons should he a<l(led to that of 

• Plvitarrh states that, atnon}r other insults, C’lodius, after 
Pompey had rcMsted his pryseeution of some of his intiumto friends, 
ascended an cminenec within view of the latter, arronipinied by a 
imniber of his profligate associates, and put the folhiwing questions 
in siueossion : — Who is the licentious lend of Koine? AVhoisit 
that is unworthy of the name of a man? AVho is it that scratches 
his head with one Auger (a mark of refined coxcombry) ? “ L-pon 

this,*' he continues, ** his creatures, like a ehunis iiistruetcd in their 
parts, upon his shukiug his gown, answered aloud to every question 
-i- Pompey.” 

t A.U.C. m. 
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the nobility. The necessary act would have been 
brought forward on the same day, but for the inter- 
ference of the tribune Atilius, who requested the 
delay of a few hours to deliberate upon the subject. 
His authority, however, on mature consideration, 
was not interposetl, and, after the usual interval, 
the bill was finally subjected to the decision of the 
people on tin? 2.5th day of January. 

But if Clodius and his party had by this time dis- 
cowjred iliat their cause was fast declining in the 
estinlJition of the public, they were not the less 
determined not to relinquish the field to their adver- 
saries >vithout a last and desperate effort. They were 
still strong in numbers, in union, and in resolution, 
and having every reason to dread the effects of the 
bill under consideration, tiny were resolved to leave 
no mcrana, however lawless, untried for its preven- 
tion. As the imjxirtant di^ approached, Clodius 
hired a formidabhi band of gladiators, under 
pretence of employing them in the shows of his 
axlileship, an honour for which he was at the time a 
candidate, and borrowed from his brother Appius a 
second company, which was on the j)oint of being 
exhibited at the funeral rites of one of his near rela- 
tions. These manifest pre]>aration8 for violence gave, 
as might have been expected, an immediate alarm to 
his oj)|)onents, who began to assume anus in their 
turn. On the evening preceding the meeting of the 
people, matters wore an increasingly angry a.sj)ect, 
and it^WMS evident that another of those internal con- 
vulsions, of which the records of the city afforded 
but too many instances, w^as at hand. Before day- 
break on the following morning, the tribune Fabri- 
cius, who had warmly espoused the cause of Cicero, 
took possession of the rostra with a strong guard. 
Clodius, however, as^nuch on the alert as himself, 
had previously posted his gladiators in all the avenues 
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leading to the Forum, and thus having precluded, as 
he imagined, the possibility of the arrival of fresh 
succours to the assistance of the enemy, fell furiously 
upon the guards of Fabricius with his well-trained 
ewordsmcu, and, after a determined resistance, com- 
pelled tliose who survived the murderous encounter 
to fly. A second party, on coming up under the 
command of the tribunes Cispius and Sextius, was 
attacked in a similar manner, and speedily routed ; 
Sextius himself being so severely wounded, after he 
had retreated into tlic temple of Castor, which 
was stormed by the Clodian party, tliat he was 
left for dead. At the same tmie the victorious 
gladiators sought on all sides, with reeking weapons, 
for Quintus Cieero, who had presented himself at 
the rostra in company with Fabricius, and tlie 
object of their pursuit w’as only able to escape their 
fury by flying into the Comitium, where, as they 
approached, lu^ concealed himself beneath a heap of 
dead bodies, and in the glimmering light by which 
the forms of the slain were rendert>d hut indistinctly 
visible, fortunately escaped detection.* The supposed 
death of Sextius, a tribune of the p(;ople, and, conse- 
quently, one wlioni it was sacrilege to injure, struck 
the victors w ith a momentary consternation. Clodius, 
however, fertile in expedients, resolved uj»oii making 
the odium equal on both sides, by murdering in cold 
blood one of his own tribunes, in order to eliarge the 
opposite faction with his death. The person selected 
for the victim was NumeriusQuinctlus, an individual 
of obicuro birth and little iiiHuence, who, to "please 
tlie multitude, had assumed the surname of Gracchus, 
and the gladiators were, consequently, desired to 
seek him out and despatch him. But Quinctius, who 
was far from being destitute of quickness and cun- 
ning, on gaining some hint of* the manner in which 
• i*iu Soxtio, x<.xvi. 
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his services were likely to bo rewarded by his friends, 
lost no time in adopting the readiest means at hand of 
preserving his life, and hiistily iiiuffting himself in a 
long travelling -cloak, and placing a basket, snatched 
from a countryman, upon his head, he passed in this 
disguise through the midst of his intended assassins, 
wlio, on all sides, were loudly calling liis name*, 
Sextius was, however, by this time discovered to be 
still alive, and, as if the circumstance had conferred 
upon them full licence for renewing every kind of out- 
rage with inipunity, the rioters immediately began tlieir 
work of violence afresh. Among, otiior daring actions, 
Clodlus set fire with his own hands to the temple of 
the Nymphs, involving in the conflagration of the 
building a number of public records, lie then pro- 
ce^^ded to attack the houses of Annins Idilo, and of 
the prietorCa^cilius; but here his mad eaitjer was for 
the ])re8ent stopped. The garrisons within defended 
thomselves witli such resolution, that the assailants 
were at length compelled to draw oft’ in confusion, 
and in a sally made upon them while retiring, several 
of the gladiators were taken prisoners. 

■ Day closed upon this disgraceful Bj)ectaclo of tumult, 
singular for the indift’ercnce, on the part of the public 
autlioritios, with which it was allowed to be main- 
tained ; and still more so, for the iin))unity after- 
wards enjoyed by those who had been actively 
engaged in it. Tlie slaughter was fully in proportion 
to the bitterness of feeling with wliich the parties had 
met. The Tiber, if Cicero’s assertion is not a rhetorical 
exaggeration, and even the common s(^wcrs, wej'e filled 
with the bodies of the slain, and in the Forum the 
blood was wiped up with sponges. “ Never,” says the 
orator, “ were such heaps of corpses piled in our streets, 
since the memorable day of the contest between Oeta- 


♦ Pro Sextio, xxxviii. 
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vius and Cinna*. Yet, all efforts to bring to justice 
those who had thus disturbed tjie public peace were 
unavailing, -and Clodius was still suffered to parade 
the streets with his gladiators, unresisted. Milo, 
indeed, had the boldness to impeach him for the 
attack upon his house, but the consul Metellus, tho 
praetor Appius, and tho tribune Atilius, forbade, by 
their edicts, either plaintiff or defendant to appear in 
the cause. Atilius even set at lil>crty the gladiators 
whom Milo had taken and committed to tho public 
prison, while tho canvass of Clodius for the. a^dileship 
still went on, and was in no way in jured by his late ex- 
cesses. Such a state of things, while there was yet a se- 
nate, and a general who had enjoyed three triumphs, in 
Rome, may appear almost inconceivable ; yet, recent 
history can furnish an instance still more astounding, 
of a mighty city giving up, day by day, to an insig- 
nificant body of men, whom a titho of its population 
would be more than sulheient to annihilate without a 
struggle, the lives and fortunes of its inhabitants, to 
bo disposed of without restraint or limitation. The 
tyranny of Clodius might, and in all probability 
would, have proceeded to still more extravagant 
lengths, had there not been a man oj)poscd to him, 
gifted with courage equiil to his own, and ready to 
encounter him, since, the laws were silent, with his 
own weapons. 

There happened to be at this time a troop of gladi- 
ators on sale, together with a body of those slaves 
termed bestiarii, who wore trained to the perilous art 
of encountering wild beasts in the amphitheatre. 
These were secretly purchased by Milo, who coin- 
miissioned a friend to appear for him in the transac- 
tion, lest he should bo anticipated or outbidden by 
any of tho agents of his rival. Having thus procured 

• Ccptlem vero tuntaiii, tantos ncervos corporuui extructo?, niti 
forte illo Cinnano atque Octaviano die, qiiis unquaiu in foro vidit ?— 
Pro Sextio, xxxvi. 
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a force as skilful in the use of their weapons as the 
band under Clodius, and added to it the survivors of 
a late gladiatorial show, presented liy the sediles 
Poniponius and Cosconius, he lost no time* after ho 
had armed them to the teeth, in producing them at 
every fitting opportunity, in opposition to the fol- 
lowers of the ex-tribune. A succession of obstinate, 
and by no means bloodless skirmishes, was now con- 
stantly exhibited in all parts of the city. The Forum 
constantly resounded with the clashing swords of tho 
combatants, and the shrieks of the terrified crowds en- 
deavouring to escape from the scene of commotion ; 
while those who had an opportunity of beholding it at 
a safe distance looked on, and enjoyed a sight so much 
resembling that which they had bmi accustomed to 
contemplate at their public games ; where rivers of 
blood continually flowing for their amusement, had 
long made them indifferent to the exhibition of any 
kind of violent death, in which they were not them- 
selves likely to act the part of victims. Several 
w'ceks passed away after the first tumult, by which 
the law in favour of Cicero had been ])revpnted from 
passing, disgraced by almost daily conflicts between 
the two factions ; but the popularity of (Jlodius con- 
tinued progressively to decline, until he was so mueli 
an object of the general dislike, that, when ho pre- 
sented hiins(>1f in the .amphitheatre, the hiss with 
which he was received, was loud enough to startle 
the horses of the gladiators in tlio arena, and tho 
expressions of disai)probation so frequent and bitter, 
that he was at last obliged to reach his seat by a 
secret passage beneath the benches, whicli, from that 
circumstance, was wittily called the “ A])pian way*.” 

At l(*ngth appeared the conclusive decree of tho 

• Pro 8extio, lix, — This rirciinistance, however, in ineniioned ai 
occurring after the passing of the decree of the senate, in the Monu- 
ment of Marius, by wliich the return of Cicero was ullimaudy 
determioed. 
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senate, oommanding those who wished well to the 
interests x)f the state, throughout the whole of Italy, 
to repair im the capital, and lend their assistance 
towards •carrying the act for the return of Cicero, 
It had been preceded by two edicts of loss consequence 
upon the same subject, — the one returning thanks 
to the cities which had afforded him a refuge in his 
exile,— the other enjoining the Roman officers in the 
provinces through which he might pass, to take 
every precaution for ensuring his safety. No sooner 
was the decree issued, than the roads leading to the 
city were thronged with multitudes, eager to testify 
their cheerful obedience to the iiiandate. Every 
state contributed to swell the tide of voters, whicli, 
for many successive days, continued to pour in at the 
several gates of Rome from different quarters, and the 
senate had soon at their disposal a majority sufficient 
to overwhelm every a])pearanco of 0])})(>8iti(m. At a 
meeting of that assembly, held in the temple erected 
to Honour and Virtue by Cains Marius, where four 
liuiidrod and seventeen members, besides the ma- 
gistrates, were present, it was determined, at all 
hazards, to rc])eal the law of Clodius, This resolu- 
tion was taken, while the ])eople were engaged in 
witnessing the games exhibited by Lentuliis in the 
noiglibo\iring theatre, to which i\w senators repaind 
as soon as the business of the day was finished. On 
their entrance, they were received by the audience, 
who were speedily made acquainted with the issue 
of their deliberations, with loud and continued 
bursts of applause ; and when the consul appeai'cd 
in his place, the assembly, rising in a body and 
stretching their hands towards him, returned him 
thanks for the part he had taken and so strenuously 
maiutaiiicd. Dift’iiig the remainder of the perform- 
ance, the subject of which happened to be the 
Telamon of Accius, repeated shouts were uttered 
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whenever the tragedian ^sopus, who*performed the 
principal part in the piece, (that of the •banished 
prince,) uttered a sentence which might be considered 
as bearing any reference to Cicero. Such passages*, 
from tlie very subject of the drama, were necessarily of 
frequent occurrence, and the actor made considerable 
additions to tb< m, by introducing in several instances 
slight alterations of his own, with a view to falling 
in as much as possible with the present state of 
the popular fooling. At an after representation of 
the Brutus of the same dramatist, while passing a 
eulogy upon the great patriot as the preserver of his 
country, be ventured to substitute tbe name of Tullius 
for that of Brutus, and receive<l in recompense the 
unbounded applause of tbe multitude. 

On tbe day following this inanih'station of the 
public opinion, tbe senate again met in tbe temple 
diKlicated to Jii])it(T Optiinus Maximus, on the 
C'jvpitoline hill, and after speeches highly honourable 
to Cicero bad been delivered by the ct>nsul Lcntiilust, 
Ponipey, Publius 8ervilius, and Lueius Gellius, it 
was determined, in compliance with the wish both 
of the citizens resident in Rome, and of those who 
had lately arrived from the municipal towns, timt 
no fui-ther delay should take place in laying the 
proposed bill before the •people ; that the ceremony 

• Several of these are given in the oration for Scxlius, ivi, 
Ivii. 

i* The other consul, Quintus Canilius Metclliis Nepos, who, 
wlien trih’iiie of the people, had been violently opposed to Cicero, 
bad in the previous nsfictiibly, in consoquenre of an energetic appeal 
made to him by Piihlins Servilius, who atljnred him by his illus- 
tnouB aneestry to lay aside his enmity at this important crisis, 
expiesBcd himself not unfavourably inclined towiirds the abrogation 
of the law of Clodius. This called forth the letter of acknow- 
ledgment, (Ad Di versos, v. 4,) in which (-’ieero terms his speech 
•* mitissinia oralio,” and rt^qnesta his future kind offices. It was 
to this, also, that Metellus was indebted for his title of “ vir egregius 
ctvere Mctellus.”— Pro Sextio, Ixii. 
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of taking the auspices should be dispensed with upon 
the occainon, and that unless the question was satis- 
factorily settled in five days, Cicero should be con- 
sidered restored to all his former dignities. Thanks 
were at the same time voted to those citizens who 
had come from a distance to second the authority 
and wishes of the Senate. 

Clodius alone, with undaunted resolution, con- 
tinued his opposition. Ilis mock assemblies were 
still convened, and his gladiators undisbanded. In 
the senate, although he was the only person who 
ventured to utter a dissentient voice, he, 'notwith- 
standing, remonstrated loudly against the present 
proceedings, and when the people finally met on 
tlie 4th of August to give their sanction to the law 
in the Campus Martius, made a public oration 
against it. But his interposition was wholly inef- 
fectual. The assembly, one of the most imposing 
over witnessed at Rome, consisting of an immense 
multitude of all ranks and ages, and in fact comj)ris- 
ing almost every person* in the city who had a vote 
to bestow, was successively addressed by Pompey 
and other orators of the Ifighest rank and influence 
in favour of the deerw ; and when the question was 
subjected to the decision of the ballot, it was found 
that not a single century w’as excepted from the 
general opinion in its favour. 

Cicero had continued for several months at 
Dyn’achium, awaiting the final issue of the move- 
ments in his behalf with feverish impatience. Ilis 
letters written to Atticus from that city represent 
him as continuing to fluctuate between hope and 
despair ; elated by the slightest event w hich seemed 
to promise his recal, and sunk into the deepest de- 
jection at every new delayt. On receiving infomia- 

♦ Po«>t Red. in Sen. xi. 

t Ad Attic, iii. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 
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tion, however, from his brother Quintus of the 
final decree of the senate in his behalf, , he was 
resolved upon not waiting for its confirmation by tho 
people, deeming it a less evil, as he has stated, to risk 
his life, than to be wanting to this opportunity of 
revisiting his country. Actuated by this determi- 
nation, he embarked at Dyrrachium almost at tho 
very liour in which tlie edict promulgated for his 
return received the sanction of the centuries ; and 
after a quick and prosperous passage, arrived on th6 
day following (August 5) off Bnuuliisium, wlierc 
he immediately landed. This day he triumphantly 
records as being the anniversary of the foundation 
of tho city which had now received him, and of tho 
dedication of the temple of Safety at Rome, as well 
as the birth-day of his daughter Tullia, who ^>re- 
sented herself to him on his landing. Every thing, 
indeed, seems to have been viewed by him through tho 
exultation naturally indulged at the moment; yet 
th(i aj)(»thegm so often expressed by the ancient poets — 
that from the brightest source of human felicity, there 
rises that which must always give a taste of bitterness 
to tho sjirlng, — was not without its illustration on the 
occasion ; since the mourning weeds of his daughter, 
who had but a short time before been deprived of 
her husband Piso, must certainly have reminded 
the orator of tho ab.st'iicc of tho familiar face of 
one, who would have been the foremost in hailing 
his return, and whoso unremitting exertions in his 
cause, while absent from his country, ho could now 
never hope to re])ay*. With this exception, not a 
cloud apjiears to have oviTcast tho ins[)iring prospect 
spread before him, in tho enjoyment of which he 
appears to have indulged with all tho abandonment 
to its delusions, of wliich his ardent and sensitive 
* Piso ille gciicr mens cui fructuni piclutis siiic nequo tx Uie 
nc(^uo a populo Uomauo ferre licuit. — Pro Soxtio xxxi. 
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temperament was capable. On the third day from his 
landing, he was acquainted by Quintus of the result 
of the late coniitia, and soon after leaving the house 
of his friend Lenius Flaceus, of whose hospitality he 
had partaken with feelings widely ditferent from 
those with which he had sought a shelter under his 
roof on a former occasion, he set out on his return 
to Rome, — tlie highest honours which tlie magis- 
trates of Brundiisium could invent having been 
lavished upon him previously to his departure. 
From this point his progress resembled a continued 
pageant. As he pursued his journey leisurely along 
the Appian way, halting fera sliort time at Naples, 
Caj)ua, Simiessa, JVI iiiturnu>, FormicC, Terracina, and 
lastly at Arieia*, every town and village near the line 
of his route seemed emptied of its inhabitants, so 
dense and numerous were the multitudes who 
hastened from every side to greet him. “ I was borne,'' 
ho afterwards observed, ‘‘ to Rome on the shoulders of 
Italy t and the figurewas probably no exaggeration. 
Wherever he a])proached, the way was lined with spec- 
tators of all ages and sex(‘s. A total ecssation from 
business took place in the different cities, and public 
embassies were sc'iit from m.any to com])liinent him on 
his restoration to his country. Festive entiTtainmcnts, 
thanksgivings to the gods, njoieings and congratula- 
tions, wt*ro the constant results of his appearance. As 
he drew n(‘ar to Rome, on the 4th day of September, 
still higher honours awaited him. At some distance 

• The fii'iit 8t:igc from Uomo. — Hor. Sat. i. 5. — 

** E^rcssum niagnri me t*xci*|»it Ariciii Uoma,” &c. 

^ It ig now called I.a Uiccia. UcHjK'Cting tlic Ap|>iun road at 
this place, Kustaco observeg : “ The immense foundationg of tho 
Via*Appia, formed of vrst blocks of stone, rising from the old 
town up the side of the bill, in general about i>M‘iiLy-four feet in 
breadth, and sometimes about sixty feet in elevation, are perhaps 
one of the most striking iiiuuuiucuts that lemaiu of Rumau eutcr> 
prise and workmanship.'* 

t Post reditum in Sen. xr. 
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from the walls, he was met by the whole body of 
the senate, with the magistrates at their head, and 
escorted by them into the city, which ho entered at 
the Capene^ gate*. Here a sight of the most imposing 
kind presented itself. The steps of the two ntdghbonr- 
ing temples, those of Mars and the Muses, and the 
whole length of the street as far as the eye could reach, 
as well as the porticoes and house-tops, presented one 
dense mass of human beings, who rent the air with 
their shouts at the first gliiiipse of tlie procession by 
which he was accompanied. The same sp(*ctaclo 
w’as exhil)ited along the whole way to the Capitol ; 
every house and buihling, the whole area of the 
Forum, and the temples by which it was surrounded, 
being crowded to excess, and resounding with the 
enthusiastic acclamations of their occupants. Amidst 
this d(*lirium of public excitement, (’icero ascended 
the steps which led to the temple of Juj)iter Cptimus 
Maximus, tin* j)atli of triumph trodd(‘n by a hundred 
conquerors, but now pursued by one who was en- 
joying a victory which was far more glorious, 
although bloodless and uncidebr.ated by the dazzling 
insignia of military j»aradc, than any of which it had 
hitherto been the place of commemoration, — the 
victory of g(anus and j)atriotism over prejudice, in-^ 
gratitude, and factious violence. After pcTfonning 
Ins devotions in the shrines at its summit, and 
especially before that of the Goddess to whom he 
had commended himself at his departure from Rome, 
he retired to the house a])pointed for his residence, 
accompanied to its threshold by the same illustrious 
train, and again saluted on his way thither by the 
unabated applause of his fellow citizens. 


* Ad Aitic.iv. 1. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Oration of Cicero in the Senate after his Return — Tumults 
raised by Clodius— Oration “ Pro Dotno sua"— Attack ofClo- 
dius upon the Houses of Cicero and Milo — Clodius elected ARdile 
—Speech of Cicero Do Rege Alcxandrino** — Milo impeached 
by Clodius for illegal Violence — Cicero defends Publius Sextius 
- — Inteirogation against Vatinius — Oration ‘‘ De Ilaruspicuin Uc- 
Bponsionibus”— Cicero tears down the Tablets in the Capitol, 
containing the Decree relating to his Banishment — Oratiou 
resptjfting the Consular Provinces — Murnage of Tiillia and 
CrassipcB — Spccchci for Balhus niid Cadi us — Letter of Cicero to 
Lucius Lucccius- Second Consulate of l*ompey and 'Vassus — 
Oration of Cicero against Piso — His T^ett^r to Marius respecting 
tho Dedication of the Pompeian Theatre — Cicero writes his ■ 
Treatise “ Do Oi-atoro”— Departure of Crassus for his Parthian 
Expedition. 

On the day after his return to Rome, Cicero took* 
his scat in tho senate, which was crowded to excess by 
a numerons asscndily, eagerly anticipating a renewal 
of tho enjoyment they had so often experienced from 
tVic exhibition of his extraordinary j^owers of elo- 
quence. In his opening speech, which was necessarily 
to a great dcgrt'c eonqiliincntary, there could have 
been little to disajipolnt his audience, if tliere was 
nothing in it to exceed their expectations*. The 
consuls, praetors, and trilmiu's of the jit.'ojile, who liad 
been instrumental in his rceal, are severally thanked 
by name, and the other ineinhers of the house collec- 
tively ; tho usual iucense is offered to IVimpey, who 
is declared in valour, glory, and th« jierforinaiice of 
gn^at exploits, far above all >vho had jireceded him of 
whatever age or nation, while Lentulus is lauded 
liteHilly to the heavens, since the orator, setting no 

* A subsequent speech was afterwards flclivcrcd to the people, 
at an assembly convoked by the consuls. Tliis is the “Oratio 

Secunda post Ucditiiin/' which iu some editions has been placed 
before that to the senate. 
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bounds to his gratitude, terms him liis parent aiul 
the guardian deity of his being, fortunes, present 
it^putation, and future fame. ]bit while he is thus 
careful to manifest his sense of the kind offices of his 
friends, he is by no means forgetful, on the other 
hainl, of those to whose exertions he had owed his 
exile and the spoliation of his pro])erty. Gabinius 
and Piso are especially selected as tlie objects of his 
sarcastic invectives ; and although the censure hurled 
against them is only preparatory to fiercer declama- 
tions u]u)n the same subject, it is such as to hsave 
little to he desired on the score of bitterness. The 
prudence of this kind of oratory might fairly be 
fjuestioiK'd, but Cicero w'as well aware that he had 
not returned home to lay aside his armour, or to tak<‘ 
his shart! in the management of a rejuiblic in the 
enjoyment of the blessings of internal peace. If, 
indeed, he had indulge*! in any respect in this d(‘)u- 
siv(’ hop*', it wonld s])e('dily have Ix'cn *lisp(dled by 
the conduct of Clodius immc<Hately after bis ri'turu. 
The senate, who bad been for some numtbs hindered, 
by the snee*'ssive commotions on a question wbieli 
bad long i‘ngross(‘d the attention and interest 
all ranks, from ntbuiding to any other business of 
importance, witc now assailed by the murmurs of 
the peo])le on the snbj**et of a prevailing scarcity (d* 
corn, wliieb bad been, in a great measure, caused by 
the universal rush to the capital, in eoiisi'tjucuce of 
the late edi*'t.^ Chxlius, equally riady to create or 
to foster any feeling of dissatisfaction, ])r(‘snining 
upon the ill-feeling which began to be expressed, 
having sent a number of his emissaries to < ndeavour 
to fan tin* popular discontent into a flaiiie, arnietl 
his gladiators anew, and plaeed them under the 
guidance of ^farciis Lollius and Marcus S(*rgius, two 
of the most desperate of bis associates, with orders to 
beset the senate in the temple of Coneonl. (hi their 

Ad Attic, iv. I. 
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way meeting with the consul Met(;llus and his train^ 
these ruffians, without hesitation, assaulted him with a 
shower of stones*, by which Metellus hiniself was 
wounded, and his attendjints compelled to fly from 
the spot. JCncouragc'd by tlic impunity with which 
this attack was suffered to pass, they proceeded, on 
learning that the Tne<‘ting of the senate had been 
adjoiimod to the Capitol for its better security, to 
invest that place of assembly as well. The people of 
Home, liowever, w’ho were at length convinced that 
their interests would be ill served by these out- 
rages, ilisplaycd on this occasion a proper n'gard for 
the continuance of the peace of the city, and muster- 
ing in vast crowds attacked the band of Clodius with 
such spirit as sp(*edily to compel tlu in to raise the 
siege. Cicero, on hearing of the tumult, lost no time 
in endeavouring to pacify it. The multitudes who sur- 
rounded the senate -Uouso were already loudly calling 
for him by name, but when ho appeared and ]>roy)os(Ml 
as a remedy for the ]uesent distri'ss, that Pompey 
should for live y(‘a!s be invested with authority to 
luakij regulations res]M'cting the supply of provisions, 
the expressions of approbation were uiilxmuded. TIkj 
very name of this hitherto fortunate U‘ader seemed to 
be a suflieieiit security for the ]>n>s]HToiis manage - 
incut of any undertaking in which he was concerned. 
The resolution thus pro]>osed was soon aft(T, notwith- 
standing the opposition of several of the senators, 
converted into a law. h'iftt*en dejuities wen* ap])oiuted 
at the same time, at the request of I\)mjH*y, to assist 
him in carrying it into oft’cct. Among these Cieero 
was the iirst cliosent, but he appears to have only 

* Missiles of tliiifi kind seem to have been ordinarily resorted to 
by llie Koniut) crowds, (’icero, at Iea.st, in his speech for Sex'titis, 
speaks of lapidationcs” in a manner which implies that they were 
of no nnfreqvient oceurrenee. “ Alqni via in foro versata cst ? eei to ; 
quandocnim major? lapidationcs pci>a>pe vidimus ; non ita so'pe. M-d 
nimiuin sa'pc gludios.” — Pro Se.xtio, xxxvi. f Ad Attic, iv. 1. 
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provisionally accepted tlic coininission, which he sub- 
sequently resigncil in favour of his brother Quintus. 

IJis attention was at the time sufficiently occupied 
by his efforts to obtain eohie compensation for the 
property of >vhich he had been despoiled, and more 
especially to procure the rc*stitution of the site on 
which his Paliuiue house had formerly stood. As 
this spot, however, had been solemnly dedicated to 
the service of religion, and was actually oc-ciipied by 
the tcnqile which Clodius had caused to be erected 
n])on it, the question of its re-assignment to its 
original <wvner was view(Hl as one of no small import- 
ance and of considerable d(‘licaey. The subject was 
first b|:ouglit before the simatc, who n'ferred it to the 
pontifical < ollege to dtdiTinine whedher the consecra- 
tion had been made in due form ; ordaining that if the 
answer of the priests should authorise the proc^'ding, 
the coiisids shouhl h(5 onlered, after making an esti- 
mate of th<^ <*xpensi*, to r<*j)laee the building which 
hatl been destroyed at the public cost. Ihdore the 
assembled poutificc’s, tberefon*, on tb»' last day of 
Sej)teml)er^‘, (Mcero delivered the elo(|uent address, in 
<'oiisequenee of '^licli the eereinoiiy performed by 
(Modius was declared to be invalid. The oration was 
devoted, for the most ])art, to ])rove the illi'gality of 
the adoption of the late tribune into the pkdx'ian 
ortler, ami, by a m'cessary consequence, the nullity of 
t‘very public act he had performed during his year of 
offic<‘. Tin* s('ntence of banish incut j)asse(l upon 
himself naturally fell under the considtTation of the 
orator at the same time, and was easily shown to 
have been deficient on all points. Tin* conduct of 
(Modius and his faction came in for its usual share of 
irony and invective. ( )f the merits of this spcecli, how- 
ever obvious, the student of the writings of Cicero will 

^ Dixiiuuy ajuid PoiCifirc*** (’al. Octobrea. — Ad Attic. 

iv.2. f Pro Domo auA. 

Q 2 
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perhaps not be inclined to fonn so high an opinion as 
its author, who seems to have considered it almost the 
best of his productions ; and this, iinli'ss another instanctj 
of the want of power so common in genius of forming 
aright estimate of its own productions, may be con- 
sidered a plausible argument against the authenticity 
of the disputed oration extant under the title ‘‘ Pro 
Dome su^.” Yet the trenchant power of its wit, and 
the nervous energy of many of its ])assages, must at 
all times command admiration, and the ])eroration, as 
in most of the speeches of (^ieero.is a striking specimen 
of majestic eloquence. ^'h(? jiontifices, conviiiced by its 
arguments, oroverjxiwered by it^ rhetoric, were easily 
induc('d to decree that the ccmsuls might proved to 
rebuild the house of the orator without any reli- 
gious scruples, and the sum of two millions of ses- 
terces* was, after some delays in the senate, in 
consequence of the clamours of CJlodius and the intcT- 
])osition of Atilius Serranus, at h ngth voted for the 
])urp()so. The loss sustained by the injuries done to 
the villas at Tusculum and Foriniu*, for which com- 
])ensation was also to be made at the ])ublic exj)ense, 
WJis estimated at the ri‘speetive sn^ps of Hvt* hundred 
tliousand sesterces t for the fornuT, and two hundred 
and iifty thousand for the latter plac(‘; a remuneration 
which (..■icero seems to have considered as very far 
from satisfactory, and much below tht‘ real value ol‘ 
the property destroyi'dj. 

The demolition of his house u])on the Palatine hill, 
was not the only mischief which (Modius had, with 
])orfect impunity, effected in the same (puirter. The 
noble portico of ( -atulus, built from the spoils of the 
('imbric war, had been also unceremoniously levelled 
with the ground, that it might not present, by the 
<lifference of the style of its architecture, a contrast 
unfavounible to the new temple of Liberty erect«*d in 
“m;ooo7i t 4000/. : A-l Auir. IV. 
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its neighbourhood. This was also to be replaced at 
the cost of the people. But, while the workmen were 
employed in its re-erection, as well as upon the other 
new buildings close beside it, which were already 
raised to the roof, ClodiuSs who had been for some 
time busying himself in endeavouring to excite the 
j)opulaceto a fresh disturbance, made his appearance, 
on the 3d of November, with an armed band, and, by 
his desj>erate attack, speedily compidled the busy 
multitude bi'fore him to desist from their labour. 
The uidinished walls, thus abandoned, were soon 
reduced to a hcaj) of ruins, but not contenti'd with 
their destruction, ( Modiusnext turned his attention to 
the neighbouring house of Quintus Cicero ; which was 
first ImtteiH'd by the stones of his followers, and soon 
aft(Twards fir(Ml by the lighted brands showered 
without intei mission upon* it. A few days afttu*- 
wards, Cicero himself was nu t in the Via Sacra by 
the same furious com]>any who had perpetrated this 
outrag(‘, and, without a moment’s hesitation, assailed 
by their missiles, and threatened, by the swords and 
bludgeons with which they were armc'd, in so serious 
a manner, that h(‘ was obliged to take refuge*, in order 
to save; his life,* in tlu; neighbouring court-yard of 
Tertius J)ami<K t)n the I2th day of November the 
rioters again made* their a])pearance, and commenced a 
regular assault with sword and buckler, upon the resi- 
rhaice of Milo, situated on Mount Cermalus, which 
they continued to invest the whok; of the day, making 
rep(‘at< <l <‘fforts to carry it by storm, or to set it on fire 
by means of tin* burning torches hurled against it. 
t)n this occasion (Modius hims(*lf having tak(‘n his 
j)ost in tin* lumse of Publius Sylla, into which he had 
(‘ffected a forcible entrance, directed from tlumce, in 
person, the operations of his a<lherents. Bid the issue 

• Aniiatis hoiiiiiiiUiifl, ante diini tcrtiuin Noii.'ih Novembrei 
cxpulsi Huut fubii Ue auli nustitt, &c. — Ad Attic, iv. 3. 
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of tho, contest was far from being in his favour, since 
Quintus Fiaccus, at the head of a resolute body of 
well-armed retainers, making at length a furious sally 
upon the assailants, succeeded in repulsing them after 
a severe slaughter, in wMch the most distinguished 
members of the Clodian party were left on the ground, 
and in which the chief promoter of the fray would 
have met with the fate he had so often tempted, had 
he not escaped the seaidi of the victors by a hasty 
concealment. This defeat produced a considerable 
diminution of his strcngtii, altliough it proved no 
check u])on his insolence. The senate,* provoked 
beyond their usual ])ower of ciidurance, by the late 
rejieated excess(‘8, <lecreed that those who had been 
guilty of them, should he indicted umlcr the law 
respecting illegal violence, and that the election of 
a*dilc8 should he d(^ferred until they had been called 
upon to account for their conduct. As it was a 
standing law in the constitution, that no niagistrattr 
should bo inipoaclu^d while aetiially in office, Clodius 
had been encouraged by the prospect of his speedy 
return to the dignity for wliich lie was a camlidate, 
and the liope of immunity froiri ]mnishment for a 
year to come, in braving the ])ul)lio authorities, and. 
even under the express proliihition of the decrw, and 
ill open <lefiaiiee of the simate, [KTsisted, witli the 
aid of the consul Mebdlus, in his endeavours to hold 
the comitia. But the fortune of his o]>])oiieut was 
now in its turn upon the ascendant. Milo had 
oj>enly declared tluit no tediles should he chosen, 
under any einaiinstanees, nntil the consulate of Me- 
telhis should expire ; and fully redeemed his pledge?, 
by occupying the difterent places appointed for the 
asseinhlies of the people with an armed force, and by 
declaring on every occasion, in his capacity of tribune, 
that the auspices were unfavourable to the meeting. 
For several weeks the city was kept in an uproai* 
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by the contentious of the two parties, and it w(i6 not 
until the January folio winjf, wlicn the consuls Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Marcelliiius, and Lucius Mnreius 
Philippus, had for some days entered upon their office, 
that Clodius, whose well Unown extravagance pro- 
bably induced the people to expect some extraordinary 
inagnificence in the games whicli should be entrusted 
to his management, was at lengtii elected curuleaedile'\ 

At the comnioncemcnt of this year Cicero delivered 
in the senate house, his sjK'Cch on the restoration of 
the king of Kgypt to his dominions. Ptolemy, sur- 
named Auletes, the father of the celebratt'd Cleopatra, 
having provokt'd the hatred of his subjects by re- 
peated acts of oppression and tyranny, was at length 
driven from his kingdom by a general insurrection, 
and forced to aj)ply to the llotnan senate for assist- 
ance, oll'ering, as a bribe to in<liiee them to interfere 
in bis favour, to hold all the territory be might 
K'gain in aeknowledgineiit of their sovereignty. Ills 
subjects, who, on a false re]>ort of bis death, had 
placed his daughter liereniee upon the thronef, on 

• C'iceroat tin* clo»»e of the yearA e.c. wim, for a »l»ort time, 
at iii» 1’iiiM'iiluii villa, a$> appears from his t>pi&tIo to (jallus, (Ad 
I)ivirw<»8, vii. 2^i,) in which he slates that he hadietired frcnii Rome 
for a few days, in coiiscrpieiice of a temponiiy indisposition. He 
accounts for liis illness as follows : — “ You will wonder, perhaps, 
what excesses 1 have heen gnilty of, to bring upon mj self this dis. 
order. 1 must inform yon that I owe it to the frugal legnlations of 
the bum])ttiary laws. The products of the earlh being excepted out 
of tltc prt)visions of that act, our elegant caters, in «»rder (o hiiiig 
vegetables into fashion, have found out a motbod of dressing them 
in so biu'b a taste, that nothing ran bo more palatable. It was 
immediately after having eaten freely of a dish of this sort, at the 
inauguration feast of Lentulus, that 1 was seized with an illness 
which has never left me till this day. Thus you sc<‘ tliat I, who 
have withstood all the temptations that the noblest lampreys and 
oysters could throw in my way, have at last been over]>owered by 
paltry beets and mallows.” — Melmoth, The law uilmled to is 
probably the I.ex Lieiuia Suiiiptuaria, pssed a.u.c. tid7, wldeh, 
though it allowed hut a ecitnin quantity of meat to he iierved nput 
entertsinment^, left the vegetables to he supplied ad iiOUum, 

■f Dio Cabbius, Hist. Uoiii. xx\\x. 
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reoeitsng intelligence of his appeal, despatched in 
haste an embassy, consisting of a hundred deputies, 
to entreat the senate not to listen to it; but of 
these, several were assassinated by his directions, 
either on their journey, or soon after their arrival at 
liome: the rest he contrived to win over to his 
interests, either by bribes or by promises. Odious 
as his cause was, Pompey was, nevertheless, inclined 
to lend him his full support, in the probable expecta- 
tion of being entrusted with the commission of rein- 
stating him in his dominions, and several long and 
anxious debates took place, in conseqiiencej upon the 
subject. But the tide of public opinion ran strongly 
against the exiled prince, partly on account of 
his well-known tyrannical disposition, but more 
especially from the pretended discovery of an oi*aclo 
in the Sibylline books, by the tribune ^^arcus Cato, 
who was fiercely opposed to his restoration, by 
which the Romans were cautioned, in awful and 
mysterious language, against any expedition equipped 
from their city fok* the purpose of aiding a king of 
higypt in the recovery of liis crown. Cicero, who 
appears to have been less scrupulous of offending 
against the voice of justice than ag.ainst that of pro- 
phecy, and who, moreover, was anxious to secure 
the command of the expedition to Egypt for his 
friend Lcmtulus, at the time proconsul of Cilicia, 
attempted, with the assistanco of JjUcuHus and 11 or- 
tensius, to procure the adoption of a middle course, 
which, though fully as iniquitous as that already 
contemplated, would, at least, lie beyond the scope 
of the oracular denunciation. He, therefore, pro- 
posed, in his address to the semate’^, that, instead 

* Iliiof fi igmmits of this oration (Dc Kcgc Alexnndnno), togtahei 
i\ith nil unciont ronrunontnry, ns it is supposeii, of Ahconnis, hnve 
Ix'en disroNcied hj- Mnio, in the Auibro^inn library of Milan, and 
aie to bo found lu the latest editions of Cicero’s works. They are, 
h'4\u'ver, whoUj luiiinportnut. 
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of sending an armed force directly from the city under 
Poinpey, or any other general, the governor of Ci- 
licia siioiild he appointed to march into Egypt with 
the troops stationed in his province, and aid in the 
reduction of the revolted kingdom to the authority of 
its former sovereign. The faction of Pompey resisted 
this proposal with all their strength, and Orassus 
added his voice against it, advising, no doubt witli 
the view of being himself included in the commission, 
that the office of restoring Ptolemy should be en- 
trusted nqt to one gcnei*al, but to three ; while 
another ])arty under Bibulus, equally sensitive to 
their own advantage, clamoured for the appointment 
of as many civil commissioners, in the place of men 
invested with a military command. Owing to the 
divisions among its supporters in the senate, the 
feeling of disapprobation towards it among the mem- 
bers of that body, and tlie unanimous cry against 
tlie measure from the more equitable, or rather 
the more superstitious multitude without, the plan 
of interference was at length obliged to be drop- 
ped, and the J<]gyptiau moiiareh forced to remain for 
some time longer without his ancestral throne ; 
althougli he was afterwards, to the grief and indig- 
nation of his subjects, reinstated in it, in considera- 
tion of a bribe of ten thousand talents, by Gabinius, 
fu'oconsul of Syria. 

Clodius, elated with his recent election, by which 
he had gained the ve^y point of vantiige from which 
his adversary was forced to descend, was now busy iu 
carrying forward an impeachment of Milo for illegal 
violence ; founding with measureless assurance his 
accusation on the very ground upon which he him- 
s**lf ought long befon* to have been ^ndemned • 
the employment of armed gladiators against peace- 
ful citisseiis, and the creating of tumults to the hind- 
rance of the coinitia. A fresh succession of disturb- 
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ances eixsued on this question which shook the city to 
its centre. Milo, though supported by the counte- 
nance of Pompey, Crassus,and Cicero, was, neverthe- 
less^ compelled, on two occasions, to appear to the 
charge brought against him, and each time the vio- 
lence of the partisans both of himself and his rival 
threatened the most serious consequences. On the 
second day appointed for his trial, Pompey was se- 
lected as the especial object of the abuse of the opposite 
mob. After^he had delivered a speech of three hours, 
duration in defence of Milo, Clodius rosQ to reply, 
but was so exasperated and annoyed by the invectives 
and cutting sarcasms vociferated against him. that 
instead of proceeding with his address, he had re- 
course to his favourite system of annoyance, and, ac- 
cording to his usual manner, began a series of ques- 
tions to his retainers : “ Who is it that procures 
laws to destroy the people by famine ? Who is it 
that wishes to be sent to Alexandria — to all of which 
his followers responded by shouting in cliorus the 
name of “ Pompey.” Ilis concluding interrogation, 
however, — “ Whom is it tlie will of the people to 
send upon the expedition?” — was answered* in a dif- 
ferent manner, since, with one accord, the Clodians 
rtdiumed for reply repeated crii's of Crassus.” 
Whatever effect the previous insults might have pro- 
duced, this at once told to the quick upon the jea- 
lousy and ambition of Pompey, and had nearly 
produced an open rupture between himself and his 
wealthy confederate, since he shortly afterwards ut- 
tered, at an assembly of the senate held in the temple 
of Apollo, hints of his intention to stand upon his 
defence, and not to he murdered as Scipio African us 
bad been by Oarbo. He even proposed to Cicero, 
whether sinc^ly or not, to enter into nn agreement 
with him for their mutual safety, pretending a plot 
against his life, encouraged by Orassus, and calling in 
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a number of his retainers from the country for his 
better security. But his immediate answer to Clo- 
dius was, an encouragement to his followers to fall 
without ceremony upon the adverse party and drive 
them from the field. He was at once understood and 
obeyed, and after a spirited skirmish, in which their 
leader was ejected summarily from the rostra, the 
Olodians were thorouglily beaten and dispersed. The 
prosecution of Milo was, as the result, probably al- 
lowed to drop, since, although mention is made after 
this, of rcpeati^d adjournments of his trial, there is 
no account extant of its issue. 

The oration for Publius Sextius, was delivered 
during the heat of these commotions * : a noble 
monument of eloquence, and, perhaps, one of the most 
free, among the numerous compositions of Cicero, 
from their besetting fault, — a too groat display of the 
merely mechanical gmces of the rhetorician. As Sox- 
tiuH was impeached under the imtatian law respect- 
ing violence, for the part he had acted when tribune, 
in seconding the attempts of Fabricius to maintain the 
Ibrum and rostra against the attacks of Clodiiis, the 
orator had an opportunity of commenting upon the 
causes of iiis own banislimciit, the manner in which 
it bad been eftccted, and the whole series of events 
occurring during the consulate of Gabinius and Piso. 
The remembrance of liis exile, seems fortunately to 
have deprived him of some portion of the egotism 
in which he had been formerly accustomed to in- 
dulge, and to have exorcised the shades of Cati- 
line, Limtuhis, and Cethegus, which were fonnerly 
allowed to flit through liis orations. Ills mention 
of himself is, in all respects, dignified and unoffend- 
ing. But against the two consuls under whose ad- 
ministration he had suffered so sevcreljlr, he expends 

* Sextius wa» acquitted on the 1 3th of March. — Ad Quintum, 
it. 4. 
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ln» whole powers of vehement declamation and studied 
irony ; and these twin harpies of the republic are 
represented for the reprobation of posterity, not only 
in all the disi^aceful minutise of their moral charac- 
ters, but in tne most finished details of outward form 
hnd feature, which we still see before us as perfectly 
as if they had been preserved by the skill of the 
most accomplished artist. Yet, although the orator 
sarcastically dwells on the fopperies and excesses of 
Gabinius, his curled hair arranged tier above tier*, 
his unguents, and dissolute glances, he reserves his 
happiest 1)0 wers of description for his colleague^ 'wht)m 
he ])aints as mimicking the ancient worthies of tho 
republic with his profusion of beard, his uncombed 
hair, his sordid toga, his solemn countenance, severe 
looks, and contracted eye-brow, on which, as on 
the shoulders of Atlas, the whole interests of tho 
state might be thought to rcstt. Nor has he 
shown less ability in depicting with most vivid 
colours the several scenes which occurred in Romo 
during his exile, and at the moment of his return^ — tho 
iniserahlc condition of the state, torn by anarchy and 
faction, the insolent despotism of Clodius, the frays 
ami tumults w'hich accompanied his factious violence, 
tin* sudden revulsion of feeling in favour of his own 
recall, and the exultation and triumph with whicli all 
Italy arose to do homage on his return to the patriot 
who had been compelled to forsake his country 
ill a moment of weakness and infatuation. Indepen- 
dently of other considerations, tho oration for Soxtius 
will long continue to be prized, as the best account 
of the occurrences of a year far from being tho least 
remarkable in the annals of Home. But were it less 

* Alter, ungtientit affluens, calaini»trat& coinA, dospicienB, con- 
Bciens stuprorum, &c. — ProSextio, ▼iii. 

*f‘ Nam quod ego de auperctlio dioam ? quod tum hominibua non 
aupcrcilium aed pignua leipublicce videbatui| &c.— .Ibid. 
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interesting as an historical document, its intrinsic 
merits could never fail of inducing in the student of 
ancient literature, a feeling of satisfaction at its 
escape from the fate which has overtaken so many 
other models of reasoning and eloquence, the pro- 
duction of the same exaltea intellect. Sextius, how- 
ever, as we find, was not wholly indebted to it for 
his acquittal*, since, in this cause, the pleadings of 
Cicero had been preceded by a masterly defence, 
prepared by the long practised skill and abilities of 
Ilortensiust. 

The same occasion gave birth to the oration, 
or as it is generally called, the “ Interrogation " 
against Vatinius. The latttT, who had borne the 
offices of quaestor and tribune of the people, and had 
long rendered himself obnoxious to Cicero by his 
devotion to the Clodian faction, had np[)earcd as a 
witness for the prosecution in the cause of Sextius, 
and was consequently exposed to the severe cross- 
examination of the counsel for the defendant. Tliis, 
in the form of a long succession of questions, to 
which Vatinius neither had the power, nor pro- 
bably the inclination to answer, constitutes the 
whole of the above nicntioucd oration, which is 
chiefly remarkable for its pungent satire ; — its leading 
object being to render ridiculous and contemj)tible 
the individual against whom it was pronounced, a work 
which, if the character given of Vatinius lias not 
been distorted by the malevolence of party spirit and 
political animosity, appears to have been essimtially 
one of supererogation; but which, Cicero tcdls us, 
W’as performed in such a manner as to disserve 
the applause both of gods and men:|:. Wo find 
from his letters, that while the cause of Hextius 

* Ad Quintum, ii. 4. t Fro Sextio, vi. 

:{: Vatmium arbitratu notiro ooncidiiuua, d!s bomiuibiaqua 
plaudeniibuf. — Ad Qirmtuni, ii. 4. 
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also undertook the defence of 
Lhdtts" BAtta« accused of corrupt practices in can- 
irassing for office. This aeration is entirely lost. It 
was fdlowed by one induced by a renewed attack on 
the part of Olodius, whose ill-feeling towards him 
was not likely to be diminished by the late storm of 
impassioned censure directed against himself, and 
under circumstances sufficiently elucidatory of the 
character of the times. 

The attention of the harusptces at Rome had of 
late been called to the stTious consideration of certain 
ominous portents, on which their opinion was pc*- 
quested by the senate*. The hea/ens had been^ 
as it was reported, illumined by a •strange and daz- 
zling meteor, which traversed them from north to 
soutii. A wolf had been seen to enter the gates of 
the city, and to wander through its streets, contrary 
to the usual cautious habits of those animals of 
prey. A shrine of Juno on the Alban mount, 
which had hitherto faced the east, had turned 
suddenly towards the north ; several citizens had 
been stniek with lightning ; and, in the vicinity of 
Rome, strange and horrilile noises were said to have 
been heard, resembling the uproar of encountering 
armies, and the clanging weapons of subterranean 
hostst. Th(* persons consulted on the causes of the so 
supposed tokens of the di8j)l(*asure of the gods, 
answered, that the public games bad been negligently 
performed and polluted ; tliat places consecrated to 
the service of religion had been considered as pro- 
fane ; that those 'who had worn the character of 
suppliants had been basely murdered, contrary both 
to law and to equity ; that rites of the most ancient 

* r>c HttruBpicutn ReeponMonihue, x. Pio Cassius, xxxix 

■f* The tine cause of this phenomenon was no doubt, the earth* 
quake mentioned in the oration on the iubject as having lately 
t4<kin place in the Picenutn 
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and mysterioiis kind had been iay^fMBrfeotl^^^lelh-at^ 
and desecrated, and that the aan^j^ity o# tlfe most 
solemn oaths had been disziig^rded. Jupiter, Saturl^ 
Neptune, and Tellus, were declared to be the divini- 
ties to whom it was necessary that expiation should 
bo made ; and the)%werc said to warn the state by 
these fearful tokens, against such divisions among 
the nobility and leading persons of the state, as 
must infallibly lead to disgiace abroad and ruin at 
home. On this vague rejny, Clodius based a long 
oration, intended to show that the rebuilding of 
Cicero’s house, on ground expressly consecrated to 
religious puiposes, was one of the events alluded to 
as having ])rovoked the resentment of the deities ; 
«and Cicero, on the following day, made his reply in 
the 8t*nate-house. After successfully parrying both 
tho assertions and insinuations of his adversary, he 
endeavoureil, in his turn, to bring, not a part, but the 
whole, of the reply of the haruspiccs to bear upon 
the Clodian faction, and to prove them equally 
guilty under each of its separate counts. 1 . By a 
laU^ iiitcrru})tion of the Megalesian games, and the 
introduction of persons of servile condition into the 
theatre at their celebration*. 2. By the occupation on 
the j)art of Clodius of the house of Quintus tSeius, 
whom, after an ineffectual attempt to gain his resi- 

* 'i he Mcgiilcbian games, in honour of tho goddesses Ceres and 
Cyhelc, were annually peiformed at Rome with the utmost ex- 
ftenso and inagnificenre, on tho 4th and 9th of Apiil, ui the Circus 
Maximus. The classical re .dcr will reniciiilier the licautifiii fllhision 
made to them by Juvenal at the close of his eleventh satin*. 
Previous to their celebration, all who were not freemen were com- 
manded to depart from the spot. Clodius, however, in the year 
of hie SNiileship, while presiding over these entertainments, intro- 
duced an immense iiuniLcr ut blaves into the theatre. A tiimiill 
arose in consequence, which was quelled with grciit diHicult} hi* 
the consul Lentiilus Marcelliniis ; but, on a second occanon, the 
(Modian tnob actually drove ail the other sjitctators fiom the 
place, and kept possession of it fur themselves. 
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denct* wasf said to have fause d to be 

^oison^kiSiand *the demolition of a siiriue, and 
Seywal altars within ^ precincts*. 3. By the 
murder of Theodosius, a native of Chios, while em- 
ployed on an embassy to Romet, a deed in wlu(;h 
Clodius had the reputation of living been the prin- 
cipal actor ; and the assassination, by order of IhVo. 
of Plator:|:, a citizen of Orestis in Macedonia, wlio 
had been sent by his countrymen to Tliessalonica, on 
a public mission to the proconsul ; and 4. By the 
late violation of the rites of the Bona T)ea, and thi^ 
perjury of the judges wliolnui acquitted th(‘ criminal 
plainly guilty of that notorious se crilcge. The dmigei’ 
of dissention among the principal' persons of tin* st ite, 
the orator demonstrabHl to be only avoidable by tin* 
suppression of the insohaice of the individual to 
whom all the disturbances which had lately happened, 
and in conscHpience of which the commonwealth was 
now tottering on the verge of ruin, were plainly 
attributable. After this spee(‘b, we do not find that 
(Uodius ventured again to interfiTe with respect to 
CMcero’s Palatine house, which, as well as that 
erecting for his brother, is mentioncMl, in his h'tters to. 
Quintus, as noiv rapidly rising from its ruin.s in a 
stylo of surpassing magnificence*^. < \)nt('ntions uf »on 
other subj(*cts, however, between these two bitter 
enemies were not wanting. Notw ithstanding tin* 
universal assent of the people to his return, the deerees 
ixjspecting the banishment of C’ii'ero wa re .still fi.xed nj) 
in the Capitol. In order, tlH*refore, to abolish this 
last remaining testimony of his disgraei*, he as! (‘n(l<‘<l 
thither in com])aTiy with Milo, and s(‘V(*ral of tin* 
tribunes ; and liaving torn down the brazt n table ts 
on W'hich the obnoxious acts were engraved, W’as 

• I)c llnnispictini KfHpuusionihiis. -vii. 

^ Id. xxi. § A(i C^uiiitum, ii. -t. 


f Id. xiv. 
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carrying thcm^ iti triumph^^'^cn ii^lodt^Sf liaving 
hastened to the jspot witli his brotlicr Cai^ at tho^ 
time praetor, forced him to ahandbn his design. 
But a second attempt, while Clodius was ab^t 
from the city, was more successful, since Ciccro was 
enabled, without inkn option, to icinove the tablets 
to his own house waim dispute was afterwards 
raised m the senate upon the suliject, C’lodius 
making loud complaints against the illegal violence 
which hopietendcd had bten used, while c\cnCato, 
who had nowictumcd fiom executing his cominiS' 
Sion at CSpius, took part against Cicero, who de- 
fended Ins condiut by the argument of which he 
had scAcral turns he foie a\ ailed liimsclf, that all the 
acts jirocuied h} tin instrumentality of his adversary 
dining hib tiihunate, wire licit ssaiily Noid, m con- 
stqutuce of the illegality of his adoption into the 
pltbeiiin Older 

Ills icjuitation among the people was, at this 
tnne,«l>\ no means riiscd hy thepaithi had lat- 
t'lK tiken in forw aiding the views of the tniim 
virati. A motion which hi had madt for ic- 
coiisidering tlu Agrarian act of ( S sar respecting 
tli( distiibution ot the luids of Canqiania was 
suficied to drop, on a remonstrance from Pom- 
]>cy, v>lio, piCMous to his dcjiaitnie to Afnca, 
lor tlu ])inchise of corn m the prevailing scaicity, 
hid been sunnnoiKd to .in iiiterviiw with (’asar 
at 1 lice i, in winch the latter engig<d him to ii**! 
all Ins infiudui with (hciro, to prewuit Ins carry - 
iiig Ins oj)j)Osition anv fiithei^. In tlu dcbatis 
rispecting the assignment of thu consulai pro- 
vinces fin the ensuing yiar, at cording to the Sem- 
proman law, the wave i mg m his polity was not less 
obvious Ills sp(( fh upon the M]h]((t, vvlnh strenii- 

• ii mI litii Hit Him (I of tmiu6 opp ihitiou m a puMou)* 

intcr\it>\ 10144^1 isiius, \^hH.h took plut W J(i>cin i 

R 
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fsBsar in the goTernroent of the two Gauls, contrary 
to the opinions of the party with which he boa 
hitherto sided. In it he eloquently sets forth the 
danger which had at all timer threatened the state 
from the different Gallic nations, and the unsampled 
display of valour and conduct by which they had 
hmn lately not only prevented from crossing the 
barrier of the Alps, but actually subjected to the 
Roman arms, after a succession of daazling cam- 
paigns, carried on in the heart of their own countiy, 
and against the fiercest among their tribes*. The 
abilities of Csesar are mentioned in terms of the 
highest panegyric : his former enmity towards him- 
self the orator treats with singular gentleness;— 
professing, with apparent generosity, to saeiifiqa all 
considerations of a private nature to his regard for 
the general interests of the commonwealth, ^ut it 
is unfortunately out of the power of his readers to 
give him credit for more than the partial influence of 
any such feeling. In advocating in this instance the 
cause of Cmsar, he was guided by two motives. The 
first was his hatred of Piso and Gabinius, and his in* 
dignation at the conduct they were at present pursuing 
in the conntries entrusted to their government. If 
OcDsar were recalled from either or both of the Gauls, 
it was hy no means unlikely that these would bo 
selected as consular provinces for the ensuing year, 
in wliich case Macedonia and Syria, instead of 
being assigned to the new consuls at the expiration 
of their omce, as Cicero had intended, would in all 
probability bo still suffered to continue under the 
sway of their present oppressors. His second reason 
Is clearly explained in bis letters^to the pro»,^8ul 
* De Proviodit Conialaribus, liii. ♦ 



&tFB dF esgmtn, 

a»d*lt caiiiKYt l>ft Mdd %o be one whicb 
fefleota the bigbeei ciedit his integrity* 

Di^sted with the pride ana arrogance of the 
purdy'aristocratieal who seem to have been 

constantly reminded of his inferior birth by their 
jealoasy of the late honours with which his retum 
had be^ accompanfed, and, at the same time, des- 
pairing %f making any effectual opposition to the 
confederacy, among the members of which all the 
power of the state was now divided, he was now 
evidently inclined to place himself at the entire dis- 
posal of the triumvirate, and more especially of 
Pompey, to whom his correspondence professes 
a^ complete devotedness. Nor was the voice of 
interest altogether silent, or without its share in 
mducing the chan^. ^^As to your inquiry con- 
cerning the state of public affairs,'* writes the yield- 
ingipatriot, in giving an account of the issue of the 
late debates upon the consular provinces, our 
differences of opinion are the greatest possible, but the 
oombatants are unequally matched. For those who 
are already the strongest in wealth, arms, and po- 
litical power have risen to still more extensive 
influence by the folly and inconsistencies of their 
adversaries. They have, therefore, with but slight 
opposition, obtained from the senate that which [tney 
are well aware they could never have gained from 
the people witliout a serious convulsion ; for both the 
money demanded by Ccesar for the pay of his army 
has been voted to him, and the power of choosing 
ten lieutenants, while it has been easily effected that 
no successor should be sent into his province as ap- 

r finted by the regulations of the Smpronian law. ' 

do not write at length upon this subject, since the 
present condition of the republic is far from meeting 
with my appro lit tion ; my sole object is to remina 
* An aUuiton to the trlamvirnte. 

R 2 
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you of a lea^u 'which, although devoted to philosophy 
from my childhood^ I have acquired less by study 
than by painful experience, but vvhich I hope you 
will learn in a milder school than that of adversity ; 
namely, that, in consulting our honour, we should 
neither entirely lose sight of our own interests nor 
wholly devote ourselves to the latter, at the sacrifice 
of honour.” 

From the same letter, as well as from others pf 
about the same date, it is ascertained that at tins 
period he was engaged in forming an alliance between 
his daughter Tullia and Furius Crassipes t, a Roman 
of .high birth and considerable property, as well as 
by the nuptial festivities of bis friend Atticiis, who 
had recently celebrated his marriage with Pilia. The 
happiness of Cicero received no accession from his 
new family connexion, since a coldness soon took 
place between Crassipes and Tullia, which cuds|| in 
a formal divorce. Other vexations do not seem to have 
been wanting to embitter bis peace— -vexations of 
such a kind as were not to bo precluded from crossing 
his threshold, or from darkening his domestic hearth. 
To these he frequently alludes, although in guarded ex- 
pressions ; but it is evident that the causes of the discords, 

which afterwards separated him from his oivn wife, 
were now fast increasing in number , and constanUy 

• Ad Diversos, i. 7. The“^ “ interests' ' is perhaps the be^ 
of the very delicate and significant term salulis in this 

L letter to Leetalue : “ Hetum ege wntentiarum ct pnneeps et 

“'+'Toffii'wa.efflanced to Cmeipos on the fourth doy of April, 
and the eutertainment, termed the “ sponsalia, tc 

the event given on the sixth of the same ,^1 egge, despon- 

priebtti.'*— Ad Qiiintum, il. 6. 
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exerting a more depressing influence upon his peace 
and spirits. 

It i$ not easy to affix the exact date to his 
orations for Coslius and Balbus, although lH)th arc 
undoubtedly to be referred to the consulate of Plii- 
lippus and Marcellinus. Balbus v^^as a native of 
Gades in Spain, upon whom Pompey, in return for 
his servfcos during the war against Sertoriiia, had 
opnferred the freedom of the city, llis right to the 
honour was, lioweviT, itnjmgnod by one of his fellow 
citizens, and the cause was ultimately referred to the 
tribunal of a Roman praptor. Considering the talent 
and authority arrayed on the side of the defendant, 
tliere is nothing to excite wonder in the d (‘termination 
of the ([uostion in his favour, since Pomj)ey, Crassiis, 
and Ci(x*ro appeared in succession in his behalf. 
lUio oration of the last yet remains to testify against 
its^thor, by the excess of its flattery towards the 
idol on whom so much of the incense of his noble 
genius was wasted. The speech of Pompey is eulo- 
gised as surpassing all which ho had yet heard in 
acumen, profundity, dignity, elegance, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the laws and prccedcntH Over 
and above the fulsome adulation, moreover, which 
pollutes the introductory passages of this oration, tliore 
is a fatal position in it, the doctrine of which there is 
but too much reason to bclitwe Pomj>ey to have been 
sufficiently ready to acknowledge,' but which both 
himself and liis panegyrist liv(‘d to repent — the 
assumption, that what had been done by so great 
and renowned a character, must necessarily and 
inevitably be lawful. It was sucli ass^'rtions as thaee 
that familiarised to the ears of the Roman people, 
long Iwfore its arrival, the despotic power wlucb was 
hastening with rapid strides towards them, idthongh 
under a form littld suspected, and still less dreaded. 

* Pro L. Cornclio Balbo, i. 
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In the defence of Marcua Coelius, while there is 
perhaps leas to blame in point of principle, there is at 
the same time more to admire in consideration of the 
rhetorical excellences of the oration. Coelius, a Roman 
knight of habits which, even by the representation of 
his advocate, seem to have been sufficiently dissolute, 
was accused by Atratinus, a citizen whose gither ho 
had formerly impeached of crimes of the most atro- 
cious character, lie was asserted to have procured the 
murder of Dion, one of the late ambassadors sent to 
Rome from Alexandria, and to have borrowed from 
Clodia, the sister of the jodile, with whom he was at 
the time living in guilty intercourse, a sum of money 
for the purpose of hiring the assa8‘3ins. Of this lorn, 
when it was redemandod, he was said to have refused 
the payment, and to have adde<l to his other delin- 
cpiencios the ononnity of an attempt to poison the 
lender by the instrumentality of her own Rcnrvants.i* In 
these charges, which were chiefly instigated by Clodia, 
from some cause of disgust given by her paramour, 
there was a character of personal malevolence obvi- 
ous enough to render the whole improbable in the eyes 
of impartial judges. The opportunity of increasing and 
strengthening this impression would not have been 
ncgh»t’ted by amucli less acute pleader than Cicero, and 
he has availed himstdf of it to the full. At the samo 
time, under the avowed jirflueiice of a wish to spare 
the character of Clodia, as much as might be con- 
sistent with the interests of his client, ho indulges 
liis hostility to her family and name by a withering 
exposure of her vices. His expedient of summoning 
tlio shade of the blind old censor Appius Claudius, 
to upbraid the unworthy daughter of his once glorious 
house, ajid cite in her ears the virtues of her female 
ancestry, is a master-stroke of fanciful satire. Of 
the other parts of the speech, in wliich he attempts 
to throw a gloss over the dissolute habits of the ac- 
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cused, tbe advocate is much more to be commended 
than the moralist. These passages will long furnish 
a standing evidence of the extent to which ho- 
nour and dishonour, temperance and excess, were 
confounded, altered, or substituted for each other at 
will in Homan society, by a rule of conduct, which was 
subject to, any amplification as well as restriction in 
its definitions ; and considered either binding or not, as 
the philosophic pride of abstinence, or the lilpicurcan 
sentiment of iudiilgonce, predominated in the minds 
of its expositors*. Coelius was acquitted by the 
general sentence of his judges of the charges brought 
against him, not more probably in consequence of 
the exertions of his defenders f than of the impru- 
dence of his enemies, who, in attempting his ruin, had 
overlooked tlic eomnion diinger of ju’Oving too much. 

If it were iK*cossary to produce a dociinient which 
to 4 greater extent than any in existence would throw 
light upon the besetting weakness of Cicero, the 
celehrafcd letter to Lucceiiisi, referable to this stage 
of his history, might be selected for the purpose. ()f 
liis eagerness to enlist the services of men of talent 
for the celebration of his consulate, instances have 
been already seen. But iii his epistle to the historian 

• Dr. Middleton’s eiiticlsm upon the omtion for Cadlns is wn- 
guliivly marked by tl»e paitinlity of the hiogniphor ; — “In this 
speech (Iccro treats the cliaractcr and pnllautiics of Clodia, and 
the gaieties and licenlioueness of youth with such a vivacity of wit 
and hiuiiour, that makes it one of the most entertaining w hich he 
has left to us.” The vivacity is at least of a must questionable 
chamctcr. 

f Marcus Crassiis, .oa well .os Cicero, was engaged as advocate 
in the cause. 

t Ad Diversos, v. 12. In the chronologicol arrangement of 
Scliutz, this epistle is placed between th&fifth and sixth letters of 
the fourth book of the corres|H)iidencc of Cicero with Atticusyi-^ 
a date ascertained by the mention made of it by tbe writer bim- 
self : (Ad Attic, iv. 6.) ** Epistolam Lucceio nunc quaxu mui,” 
SiC. 
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in question, his morbid appetite for fame transcends 
all moderation, and hurries him into a degree of 
meanness, which may be proclaimed almost unparal- 
leled, and which, if incontrovertible evidence of it 
did not 'exist, would cci^tainly be pronounced incre- 
dible. The first part of it, and it is unnecessary to 
quote the whole in corroboration of this 
l^uth, is as follows • 

“ MARCUS CICERO AVISUES HEALTH TO LUCIUS LUC- 
CEIUS, THE SON OF QUINTUS. 

I have frequently intended to Converse with you 
on the subject of this letter, but a certain almost 
rustic modesty has hitherto restrained me from pro- 
posing in person what I can, with less scruple, 
request at this distance ; for a letter spares the con- 
fusion of a blush. I will own then that 1 am inflamed 
with an incredible, yet, as I believe, by no means a 
culpable desire of being rendered celebrated and illus- 
trious by your writings, and altliougli you have more 
than once given me assurance of your intending me 
that honour, yet I hope you will excuse my impa- 
tience of seeing that design executed. I had always, 
indeed, conceived a high expectation of your per- 
formances ill til is kind ; but the specimen I bav^ 
lately seen of them, is so far superior to all 1 ha# 
figured in my imagination, that it has fired mo with 
the moat ardent desire of being immediately distin- 

f uished in your glorious annals. It is my ambition, 
confess, not only to live for ever in the praises of 
future ages, but to liave the present satisfaction like- 
wise of seeing myself stand approved in the authori- 
tative records of my ingenious friend. I am sensible, 
at the same timamiat your thoughts arc already 
deeply engaged in^roe prosecution of your original 
design. But, as I perceive you have almost com- 
pleted your account of the Italic and Marian civil 
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wars, and remember you proposed to carry on tho* 
remainder of our history in a regular scries, I cannot 
forbear recommending it to your consideration, 
whether it would be best to weave the relation of 
Catiline's conspiracy into the general texture of your 
performance, or cast it into a distinct work. It is 
certain several of the Greek historians will justify 
you in this latter iiietho<l. Thus, Callisthenes wrote 
a narrative of tlie siege of Troy, as both Timanis and 
Polybius did of the l^yrrhic and Niiraantino wars, in 
so many detached j)iecc9 from tlu'ir larger histories. 
As to the honohr tliat will arise to ino, it will bo 
much the same, I must own, upon wliichever scheme 
you may determine to procet'd ; but I shall receive 
so much the earlier gratification of my wishes, if, 
instead of waiting till you regularly advance to that 
period of our annals, you slioulil enter upon it by this 
method of anticipation. Besides, by kipping yoiir mind 
attentive to one principal sceno and cliaracter, you 
will treat your subject, 1 am per8u*adod, so much the 
more in detail, as well as einbellibh it with higher 
graces. 1 must acjc now ledge it is not extremely 
modest thus to impose a task upon you which your 
occupations may well justify you in refusing ; and 
then to a(hl a further request, that you would honour 
my actions witii your ajiplausc, an honour which, 
perhaps after all, you may not think they greatly 
deserve. However, when a man lias once trans- 
gressed the hounds of decency, it is in vain to recede, 
and his wisest w ay is to push on boldly in the same 
confident course to the end of liis purpose. I will 
venture then earnestly to entreat you not to confine 
yourself to the strict laws of history *, but to give a 

• Tfu* ouginal is slill more for<^l^ . ** Itaque to piano 

e/iam atque ettam roqOf nt cl orncii oa vehemenliun etiam 
quam foriasse gentis, et in eo leges liistorue negligas ; gratiam- 
quo illam, de qua Buavisume quodam in proamio acripilati, ea li 
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greater latitude to your encomiums tbiin possibly you 
may think my actions can claim. I remember, in- 
deed, you declare in one of your very elegant prefaces, 
that you are as inflexible to all the pleas of aflection 
as Xenophon represents Hercules to have been to 
those of pleasure. Let me hope, nevertheless, if 
friendship should too strongly recommend my actions 
to your approbation, you will not reject her generous 
pa^iality,*but give somewhat more to ailection than 
rigorous truth can justly demand. 

“ If I should prevail upon you to fall in with ray 
proposal, you will find the subject, I persuade my- 
self, not unworthy of your genius and your eloquence. 
The entire period, from tlie rise of Catiline's con* 
spiracy to my return from banishment, will furnish, 

I should imagine, a moderate volume. It will supply 
you likewise with a noble occasion of displaying 
your judgment on politics, by laying open the source 
of these civil disorders, and pointing out their proi)or 
remedies, as well as by giving your reason for ap- 
proving or condemning the treachery or perfidions- 
ness of those who laid their ungenerous snares for my 
destruction. I will aihl, too, that this period of my 
life will furnish you with numberless incidents, which 
cannot but draw the reader’s attention in a very 
agreeable manner ; as nothing is more amusing to ^ 
the mind than to contemplate the various vicissitudes 
of fortune : and though they were far, it is tnie, 
from being acceptable in experience, they cannot fail 
of giving mo much entertainment in description, as 
there is an inexpressible satisfaction in reflecting, at 

mo tibi vehementius comtnemiubit. ne nspcrncrc.” In liis fervour 
of euppliciition, hcbesccchos the historian, without disguise, again 
and againy to employ C' much more elaborate and ornamental 
pancgyiic upon his consulate than his own consrience might suggest 
that it deserved, and leave behind him on this occasion the ordinary 
laws of history, t. sobriety and truth. 
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one’s ease, on distresses we have formerly suffered. 
There is something, likewise, in that compassion 
which arises from r^ing an account of the misfor* 
tunes which have attended others, that casts a most 
agreeable melancholy on the mind. Who can peruse 
the relation of the last moments of Epaminondas at 
the battle of Mantinea, without finding himself 
touched with a pleasing commiseration ? That glo- 
rious chief, you may rememljer, wouhl not suflfer 
the dart to be drawn out of his side, till he was in- 
formed that his shield was safe from the hands of 
his enemies ; and all his concern, amidst the anguish 
of his wound, wras to die with glory. Wliat can be 
more interesti^, also, than the account of the flight 
and death of Themistocles ^ The truth, if it is a 
mere narrative of general facts, affords little more 
entertainment to the reader than he might find in 
perusing one of your ])ublic registers ; whereas, in 
the history of any extraordinary person, our fear 
and hope, our j(»y and sorrow, our astonishment and 
expectation, are each of them engaged by turns. 
And if the final rt'sult of all should be concluded 
witli some remarkable catastrophe, the mind of tho 
reader is filled with the high(*st possible gratifica- 
tion. For these reasons, 1 am the more desirous of 
persuading you to separate my story from tho general 
tlm^ad of your narrative, and w^ork it up into a 
detached perfoniiance, as indeed it will exhibit a 
great variety of the most interesting and affecting 
scenes*.'* 

Ca*8ar having returned to Lucca towards the close 
of the year a. u. c. 698, was joined in that town by 
Pompey and Cra.‘«sus, together with a number of tho 
Roman nobility, wdio flocked thither to pay their 
court to the victorious general, in tho hope of se- 
curing, by an early place in his esteem, some sub- 


• Melmoth*t Lcttcn of Cicero. 
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dtantial benefit to themselves from his daily increas- 
ing mfluenco in the state. At tlie councils of the 
trittinvirate which ensued, it was determined that 
the two Gauls should be secured to Caesar for 
five years longer, and* that Pompey and Crassus 
should enjoy the consulate for the year following ; 
after which the government of Spain, for the space 
of five years, was to be entrusted to the former, 
and that of Syria, with the pQwer of conducting a 
war-against Parthia, to the latter. Upon tliis agree- 
ment, the confederates separated ; — Crassus and 
Pompey returning to prosecute their ambitious 
designs at Koine, while Csesar proceeded to make 
his preparations for a campaign nrnre memoraWa 
than any which lie has recorded in the eyes of an 
English reader, inasmuch as it terminated by exhi- 
biting the eagles of his legions, for the first time, 
to the gaze of the wild defenders of the coast of 
Britain, and of convincing his adventurous troops 
of the actual position of an island, the very existence 
of which ha4 been to that time considered a matter 
of very considerable doubt*. 

The ^'Solution of the triumvirs to obtain the con- 
sulate for two of their own body was not taken until 
after the usual time of holding the coinitia had 
passed, and was in a great measure prompted by the 
appearance of Lucius Domitius Aheiiobarhus as a 
candidate ; who, with singular boldness, did not 
attempt to disguise his confident expectation of being 
elected to the ofiiee, or the use he intended to make 
of it ; openly giving out that one of his first steps 
after his return would be to rescind the recent acts of 
Cfipsar. So great, however, was the general dread 
of the triumvfratc, that be w’as suffered to stand 
alone in his opposition to the powers by whom the 
whole inachiucry of the government was regulated, 
* riutarch hi Cks. ; Suctonitis, Jul. xxv. 
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not a single individual pnisenting himself as hi« 
fellow candidate. The tribune Marcus Cato, more-* 
over, exerted the whole of his authority against him, 
and by frequently forbidding the coniitia, brought 
the year to a close 'without any electioit whatever of 
public officers. An‘ interregnum therefore ensued for 
some months, as a consequence of which, Crassus and 
Pompey, who had before neglected to profess them- 
selves candidates in opposition to Domitius within 
the time prescribed by law, were enabled to stand 
for the honour to which he waq aspiring, and were 
with little difficulty returned*. Porcius Cato, at 
thqwime time, ajipeared as candidate for the prtetor- 
ship ,* but after the election had been frequently de- 
layed by the new consuls, was ultimately repulsed,—- 
the infamous A\atinius being elected in his stead. 
The stoical patriot was, however, by no means de- 
terred from exercising his censure on all accasiona 
upon tlie policy of the triumvirate ; and when the 
motion respecting the extension of the period of 
Cjcsiir's government in Caul, and the assignment of 
Spain and Syria to his colleagues, came before the 
senate, oj)posed it so warmly, that he 'was com- 
mitted to prison hy the tribune (\aiu8 Trebonhis+. 

Piso, the ])roconsul of Macedonia, bad, in tho 
meantime, as well as Gabinius, received bis recal, 
and was obliged, liowcver reluctantly, to obey the 
summons, lie reached Rome shortly after, but was 
so conseigus of the opinion prevalent with resj)ect 
to his misconduct in his province, that on reaching 
the gates of the city, he commanded his lictors to 
remove the laurel from their fasces, and retired to 
his house with as small a retinue, and in as unosten- 
tatious a manner as possible, attempting by this 
means to avoid attracting the notice of the populace. 

• Dio %xxix, 

t Liv. Epit. cv. ; Fasti Hellenic!, iii. 188 . 
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It had boen well for him if he had continued to make 
use of the same precautions against publicity. But a 
few days afterwards he was incautious enough, in his 
vexation at being removed from a government in 
which he had^proniised himself a long licence for plun- 
der, to indulge in a series of splenetic assertions against 
Cicero, in which he charged him with having elfect- 
ed his recall from envious and malicious motives. 
The reply to his accusation was one of tho severest 
invectives ever hurled against corruption and guilt 
by tho g<*niuH of the terrible antagonist he liad pro- 
voked. (’icero had been probably long lying in 
wait for this opportunity, wliich nothing but jbhe 
most complete infatuation on tho part of Biso could 
have afforded him, and opened the whole stores of 
his hoarded detestation to strengthen and embitter 
liis eloquence on the occasion. II is speecli is not 
tho deliberate and stern reproof of one wliom length 
of time has disarmed of personal resentment, while 
it has - left unimpaired his conviction of the guilt 
and wortlilessiu‘Ss of the ohjcjct of his censure. If 
Piso had only the ilay before driven tlio orator into 
banishment, fired liis lionse, and insulted his family, 
ho could not liave been assailed by the object of his 
persecution with a more startling hurst of energetic 
indignation than that elieiti'd by his remarks ; wliich 
resomhles, in fiiTceness'* and vehemeneo, the sudden 

• A pcifccl vocjibuliiry of Lutin nhusc be procured from 

tbo oration ngninst Fisiu. Ainonjr other iipprlbdioint, )u! is termed — 
imporltina beUun, fmeifer, <Mi'iiuin, Kpicuro no»tcr cx haift pro- 
ducte non cx seboi/i (our triciid Kpicurus here, not from the Bchool 
but the ttY,) carnifex, imnmiii»»imum uc ftrdisbitnura monstrum, 
vultuiiui pruvincioB imprruior, vurago relpublica*, furia, pcstis ct 
bu»tnm rcipublirw, Bcelnt, toiiebm?, Mudes, lutuin, &c, &c. 
Tho pBciido-pbiKnopldc asjioft of the ex-con»\tl is coareely, yet 
most vividly, depictured : “ Yon have crept into honours/* ex- 

claims the orator. by the mndneos of men, and ' reromtnended 
by tbo smoky busts of >our ancestors, which you resemble in 
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outbreak and dcacent of an Alpine torrent, in a 
moment prostrating, surmounting, or bearing before 
it every obstacle which might be expected to im- 
pede the rush of its excited waters. The speaker 
does not omit the opportunity of descanting upon the 
glories of his own consulship in comparison with the 
former administration of his enemy, lie draws a 
most frightful picture of the misery of the provinces 
presided over by Viso and his recent colleague; 
an<l concludes, aft<‘r bringing in rapid succession be- 
fore the ey 0 *^ of his auditors the once noble cities and 
districts ujiou wliich tlie subject of his denunciations 
had been 8ulf(*rcd to cxcrciso his cruelties and extor- 
tions at pleasun% amidst a blaze of impassioned 
rhetoric, in wliich the words, prompted by his 
glowing imagination, seem to crowd upon him almost 
too fast for exprossioii'^. 

Cicero had be en summoned to this hostile encoun- 
ter, from tlie delightful retin'inent of his villa near 
Puteoli, at a season when the seductive coast in its 
neighbourhood liad assumed its most beautiful aspect. 
Here he had lately In'cii giving himself up to the 
iiidulgenee of a brief interval of leisure, devoted to a 

nothin)^ co/oi/r.” And again, — ‘‘When produced before ih 
assembly, and ashed your opinion rcs|)ecting my conBulship, you 
reply, if*spcf table authority as you arc, with one eyebrow elevated 
to your forehead, and the olhor brought to a level with your chin, 
that you were ncvcj a friend to cruelty !’' (iabinius is treated with 
equal severity. Saltatrix touba, gni-gcs, conciunus hclluo,~-aro' 
Some of the mildest apprlintions bestowed upon biin, 

* The beauty, po^^e^, and dignity of the final paragraph could 
scarcely be transfened into any other language. “Nunquam ego 
sangiiincm expelivi tuum->'nnfiquam illud cxlrcmuui, quod ixiMct 
esse improbis ot probis coniiiiiine, sfippliciuin Icgis ct judieijg— K‘d 
ahjcctuni, coutempturn, despcctum a cetciis — a feip.%0 dvspcr^^um 
ct relictum — circutmpecia nlem om nia — quicf/u id increpuuiet 
prr/iwififccn/m— diflidenlcm tuis rebus— >sinc voce — sinelibcrlato 
— sine ulla sjH'cic consulati ; horrentem, trementem, adulaolcm 
oiuncs, vidcre tc volui. — Vidi/’ &c.— In Pisonctn, xli. 
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studioug examination of the library of Fandtus the 
aonnf Bylla; one of the best in Italy, and supposed to 
have been chiefly acquired by his father, during the 
course of his spoliations pursued in Greece, after his 
sanguinary asssault and capture of Athens. 
would rather,*' he writes to Atticus at this time, 
‘‘ occupy the little seat which you have fixed under 
your bust of Aristotle, than the cunile chair of our 
highest magistrates, and enjoy my friendly walk 
you, than with him whom I am now obliged 
to make my associate*.*' He probably alluded to 
Pomjfty, with whom, during a short residence of 
the lat^r at his villa near Cuma% he np])ears to 
have exchanged visits. Hut the writer, if sincere, 
little knew his own heart. To him, as to every 
other ' statesman infected with the fever of ambi- 
tion, retirement, however accompanied with the 
delights of literature, unless at the same time afford- 
ing an opportunity for contemplating recent triumphs 
or meditating iij)on fresh means to attract the popu • 
lar gaze, was, as his exile might have taught himself y 
and has taught every inquiivr into hi** character, 
a state of tinqualified wretcluHlness. Soon after his 
return to Rome, and within a few days of the delivery 
of the oration against IMho, he was a witness of the 
nia/^nific(*iit games exhibited by Pompey at the 
dedication of his theatre. Gf all the entertainments 
yet exhibited in that city, thi** apjanirs to ha^el)oen 
the most costly and imposing. 1 1 itherto all buildings 
reared for the exhibition of dramatic entertainments 
bad been mere temporary ercetions. That n'ccntly 
finished, how’over, w^as of hewui stone, and 8])aeious 
en^j^h to contain at least forty thousaml spectatorst. 

* Ad Atm. i\. 10, 

t I'lln. Nat. Hist, xxxvt. *247, — A few vestiges of this structure, 
ulticli Tertuilian caU« an ** uix turpitudinuin,” and probably with 
nbuudant maon, }ot remain. 
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{a order to aYoid the ecandid of the expenditore 
the enormous sums required for its completion upon 
the simple purposes of amusement, the stupendous 
edihco was dedicated as a ttmple' to Venus Yictrix, 
whose shrine, of elaborate workmanship, surmounted 
the whole, so that the marble benches on which the 
spectators were seatefl, appeared, jfh>m below, like 
steps leading to the sanctuary of the ^ddess. A 
senate-house was ert*ctt*d close h^^ide it, that the 
members of the great council of thestate might be sMs 
to repair at once from the transaction of more sgrious 
business to the enjoyment of the public spcjctaclft, to- 
gether with a basilica for the administration of justice, 
and porticoes for the protiTtiou of the people in until* 
vourahlc weather. An innumerable host of statues, ac- 
cording to the prevailing custom of the time, were cm- 
])loyed in ornamenting these buildings, and the refined 
judgment of Atticua was respectfully consulted in their 
distribution. 1 n a letter to >1 arcus ^I arius, Cicero gives 
a full account of the nature* of the shows exhibited at 
the cun8t‘cratiou of the whole : “ Our late enU'rtain- 
ineuts," he writes, “although of the most costly 
description, would hardly have suited your taste, if 1 
may judge of it by the character of my own. P’or, in 
the first plac(*, those performers, who ought long ago 
to have bid farewell to the stage for the sake of their 
own credit, liave been, merely by way of compliment, 
brought forward anew. Your old favourite A*^8opiis 
acquitt(*d himself in such a manner, that all men 
wx'jo perfectly willing to grant him his dismissal from 
service. At the coininencement of his oath, and on 
coming to the words, ‘ If knowingly 1 deceive," his 
voice utterly failed. Why should 1 mention the 
other spectacles ? They were such as you have 
long been acquainted with, without even the at- 
traction which those produced at far less expense 
usually possess. The contemplation of their extra- 
8 
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vagance was enough to destroy all enjoyment — 
ex&avagance which, I have no doubt, you are not 
sorry to have missed. For what amusement could the 
six hundred mules introduced in the “ Clyteranestra,'* 
or the three thousand warriors in the Trojan horse, or, 
irf short, the variety of arms both of infantry and 
cavalry, in any kind of combat be supposed to convey? 
—means, 1 allow, of attracting the wonder of the 
multitude, but which, to you, must have been totally 
destitute of interc^st. If, indited, you have all this 
time been devoting yourself to listening to the read- 
ings flf Protogenes, 8ii])\)osing only tliat you have not 
employed him on my orations, you have assuredly 
received no inconsiderable degree of ph'a9ure,and moi 2 
than any among us. For, I pre^umo, you do not 
regret the loss either of the Oscau or (.Treciau plays, 
since you may, at any time, sec tlie former performed 
in our own senate*, and the Greeks you so thoroughly 
detest, that you will not even visit your country-seat 
by the Grecian road. Ncith(*r can J for a moment 
think that you lament your absence from the contests 
of the atbleta*, since you despise even those of our 
gladiators ; ami, iml(*ed, t*ven Pom])<‘y himself ae- 
Kiiowledgt's that be has wasted upon the former both 
bis oil and his labour. 

“ I have yet to mention the hunts, which lasted for 
five days, and wctc, I must allow, magniliciiit enough. 
Y<it, what delight can he itnparted^) a polished 
mind, when a feeble mortal is torn to pieces by an 
animal of enormous strength, or a noble boast is 
transfixed with the spear of its pursmT ? liVen if 
these sights wore w’orth beholding, they are such as 
y9<l must have often witnessed. 1, for my part, who 
■was a looker on, was unable to discover any novelty 

• A biting wirrajtin at^siiuHt the aristocratic order. The Osci 
wore an nneiont people of Italy, famous for the scurrilous and licen- 
tious diameter of their farces. 
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in the exhibition. The last day was entirely devoted 
to the elephants, in the massacre of which, if there 
was soinetliiii^ to excite the wonder of the vulgar, 
there was little to give them any pleasure. Nay, 
there was even a certain sense of coiumisiTation pre- 
valent after the entertainment, an<l a very general 
opinion that the creatures, thus destroyed, must be 
in some way closely connected in their faculties 
with the human race*. 

“ That 1 may ii(»t appear to to have been, 
during these festivities, not only at the height of 
felicity, hut in the enjoyment of jKjrfoct freddoiu, 
know that 1 have almost eause<l my own death, by 
my exertions in favour of your friend (iallusCaninius. 
If I had to deal with pe ople as willing to dismiss me 
from service as they appear to be with regard to 
xdCsopus, most willingly would I forswear my art, 
and spend the r(‘st of my days in company with 
yourself and those who most resemhh^ you. Weary 
and disgusted as 1 was long ago, when fewer years 
and greater amhition excited mo to exertion, and 
when 1 still jxisscsscd the lilx rty of declining the 
th*fencc of all. whom I Nvas unwilling to aid, I am 
* Kiiliir si vimrin <»j iwt-nt) <»f ilioc noblo siiiiniaU were in- 
liuniiiiilv }iut 1(1 (ic.kili on thi‘ o«’(*a>i(>u. Pliny liUbgi\(Mian utfeciing 
.iccMMiiit (if tlu* i>((ii(‘. Tiic iiiinicie, it uoru (ja;luiioi)<i, 

.‘iiuird Mitli AIVi(;iti Ihm kins and blender Mhicli tliey iiHcd u» 

j.ivcliiib. Tiie eii'pliiiiits, ns !((miii us tlie nttaek u]>um them was 
coniriieiiced, r.iri ainiind the un-iia, inakin^ vinlent nttimpts tu 
escape, t(i the pirat f (tiisteiiiatioii of the BfiecUitors nltiiou^h they 
wcie guarded hy a iiiassixt; raihvurk of ii’W* and on finding their 
attempts hojielebs, turned to the jieople uUeiiiig hidcoUB hounds, in- 
dicutive of their despair, which were so perfeellv inlelligible, that 
the whole multitude arose wiUi tears iii their eyes, and foi^elful of 
the effoits of PornjK*) for their nniuseinent, uttered uurseif upon 
him for his cruelty. — (Nat. Hist. viii. 67.) Yet, the iWaiac of 
hiiniuiiity is nut to he coiK-edc^J to a Koinan ernwd for this traniieut 
emotion, the effect of novelty alone. The sufferitigH of their own 
species, under Himilur circumstances, would, aasutedly, have lecB 
utterly dUregaided. 

s2 
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now reduced .to the lowest ^ condition of discourage- 
ment. No single advantage do I anticipate from my 
present labours, and the protection, even of my ene- 
mies, I am now obliged to undertake at the request of 
those to whom I am under obligations*.” The last 
hint, which may be considered as the voice of expiring 
independence, a voice which expressed itself more fully 
in ^ome of his subsequent epistles, manifestly indi- 
cates the extent to which Cicero was now entangled 
by the trainmels^of the triumvirate, llis time, for 
some months afterwards, does not seem to have been 
inuph occuj)icd by public business. It is certain that 
a great portion of it was devoted to his celebrated 
work “ De Oratore,** which was finished before th3 
close of the yearf . Of this beautiful dialogue, sup- 
posed to hav(i been commenced beneath the spreading 
jilanes of TusculumJ, between Crassus, Antonins, 
Cotta, Sulpicius, and others, who had constituted, in 
the preceding generation, a bright constellation of 
talent in thellomau forum, the matter is too various 
to allow of a formal analysis. It may be sufficient 
to state, that it appears in every rc.spect worthy of 
the distinguished orators from whom it is supposed 
to emanate, and not less so of the great master whose 
sentiments it really emhodies. On the different 
styles of pleading jiursiied hy the ablest orators at 
the Iteman bar, the fonuisic wit ami subtlety of anti- 
quity, or rather u[)on the general principles of legal 
reasoning and rhetoric, which arc peculiar to no 
period, nor limited* to any place, it must always be 
considered as a treatise of inestimable value. 

At whichever of his villas this elaborate essay was 

* Ad Diversos, vii. 1. t Fasti llclicnici, iii. 189. 

X The fondneu of tho Romans for this inajcslic tree is nrell 
known. Tho earth about its roots wts frequently nioistcnccl, in 
order to increase its growth, with the most gmeioiis wines, and its 
leaves seloctofl as tlie appropriate crowa of the fabled Cienius of their 
city and people. 
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composed, Cicero had retui-ned from thence to the 
capital some time before the year had expired, as is 
manifest from his own words. He had thus an 
opportunity of being reconciled to Crassus, with 
whom he had latterly been on indifferent terms, before 
the triumvir had yet set out from Rome for his pro- 
vince of Syria. The reconciliation was brought about 
by means of Pablius, the son of Crassus, whom, 
with one of the noblest armies ever ranged beneath 
the standard of the n^public, his avaricious parent 
v^as on the point of leading to a speedy and unsparing 
destruction on the distant wastes of IVIesopotamia ; 
and it is a circumstance not unworthy of record, that 
Oassus and Cicero, who had so often defended the 
same causes in the forum, and stemmed together tho 
tide of debate in the senate-house, supped together in 
tin* ganlens of Crassipes, the son-in-law' of the latter, 
situated upon the banks of the Tiber, immediately 
before the (h-partun* of the <levoted general u])on his 
calamitous expedition, so that the orator describes him 
as having almost set out from bis own hearth to com- 
mence hostilities against tho Partbians Cicero 
immediately afterwards leaving Rome, bad reiiehed 
hisTusciilan villa rm the 15th of Novembert, and was 
in the enjoyment of its tranquil retirement, while the 
legions of Crassus were leaving the city under the im- 
j>rt*ssive circumstances mentioned in tho graphic nar- 
rative of Plutareb. As the I^tbian war was purely 
aggressive, it was looked wdtli unfavourablo 

* Crasbus, ut quai>i testata populo Koinano cwi nostra gratia, 
|KBnc a nuMH I^urilMis in provinci;on esl prf»fi*ct»§, Narn com niihi 
rondixisMct, camavit apud nir, in raci generi CraMiiaulis iiorUa. — 
Ad Di versos, i, f). 

■f* lie wciii!«, h<»wever, to have again revisited the mrtropolin before 
the 1 4th of December, in order to be preaent at the niairitigo of 
Milo and Fniista, tho daughter of Sylla : ** Komie a. d. C'aiend. 
volunina ease : quid dico, volumn*? itnoio vero cogiinur. Mi- 
lonii nuptj«,” &c. — Ad Attic, iv. 13. 
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eyes b;|f the majority of the public, who were disgusted 
with the ambitiott and covetousness which prompted 
a man, now in the sixtieth year of his age, to com- 
mence a contest of great difficulty and uncertain 
success, solely with a view to his own aggrandise- 
ment. The general discontent found a voice in the 
tribune Ateius, who threatened to interpose his ne- 
gative on the occasion to prevent Crassus from lc»aving 
the city, and dih departing leader was obliged, in order 
to avoid a serious tumult, to request Pompey to escort 
him to a short distance without the walls of Rome. 
But he did not by this means esea}M) an interruption, 
whicli even to a modern reader does not appear void 
of a solemn and awful charaettT. Ateius, it is related, 
had erected a small altar near the gate tlirough which 
Crassus was obliged to pass, and on the approach of 
liis train stood forward in the midst of the street, 
and forbade him, by his authority as tribune, to pro- 
ceed. But on finding his interposition only treated 
with silent contempt, he is said, as if possessed 
by some malignant genius, to have taken his 
station by his altar, and after having kindled a censer 
from its flame and sprinkled incense upon it, to have in- 
voked, with horrible imprc^cationa, certain mysterious 
gods wliosc names it was unlawful publicly to pro- 
nounce, and to have dt'lifjcrately devoted (Crassus and 
his whole army to destruction. The procession was 
then allowed to proceed, but there is no doubt that the 
appalling ceremony joR performed sank deeply into 
the minds of the troops, and possibly into that of their 
commander, and contributed in some degree to thqir 
subsequent discomfituro. TIio recollection of Flami- 
nius, who, in former times, had loft the city inau- 
spiciously to •command at the fatal battle of Thrasy- 
inenc, might easily appear a parallel case. Crassus, 
however, pursued his way to Brundusium ; while, on 
the news of the approaching te.npest, Ctesiphon and 
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Seleucia poured forth their tremeiidous mheie 
towards the banks of the Euplirates^ prepared to tkke 
fearful vengeance on their invaders as soon as they 
should appear, and to inflict upon the eldest of the 
ambitious fraternity who had so remorselessly sacri- 
ficed the peace of mankind to their private interests, 
the violent end which not one of them was destined 
to escape* 


CHAPTKll IX. 

of Lurius Domitius Ahcnobnrbus and Appius Claudius 
Pulrher — CicfrocomauMiccsi bis Troatisc ** 1>6 RepublicA**— De- 
fends Vntiiiiiisaiiil Stmiirus — Omtioiis for Plaiicius, Gabinius, and 
Uabiriiis — LctltMs to Ticbatius and Quintus Cicero, respecting 
tile Hrilniuiic Plxpedition of CVsar — Disturbances at Rome...-. 
Triuni|ili of Pontiiius — Creation of InU^rn^gca— Consulate of 
Caivinus aiid MeKsala—Canvass of Milo, Scipio, and 

('lodiuM — Tumults iu coun'qtienco — Oration on tlie Debts of 
Milo — Clodius is slain by the Followers of tbo latter at Bovillm 
— Iiisurreciioii at Home — Poinpey declared sole Consul — His 
Now Acts — Itiipcaebriirtit of Milo._Orotion of Cicero iu his 
Defence — Milo retires to Marseilles — Prosecutions against the 
(Modian Faeiion — Cicero eompoH^s his Dialogue *• Dc Legibus” 
— lie is appointed to the Pioconsulsbip of Cilicia, and sets out 
for his Province. 

In the carl 3 ^ part of the consulate of Lucius Do- 
niitius AhenoWbus and Appius Claudius Fulcher,* 
which followed that of Pompey and C’ra88U8,and while 
tlic last-mentioned general yet in Italy, some 
attempts aj)pcar to have heeWnade in the senate to 
effect his recall, which wcTe rendered ineffectual by 
die misplaced zxjal of his friends. Cicero, at least, in 
a letkT addressed to him which is yet extant, speaks 
of having defended him to the utmost of his ability, 
both against the consuls for the year iind several in- 
dividuals of consular rank, in a late debate respecting 


* A. u. c* 700. 
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fiia4MMfan«Bd. The letter is replete with the wannest 
ea^m^ons of intelest in his welfare ; and the writer 
x^tteste that it may not be considered in the light of 
an ordinary epistle, but as a formal treaty of strict 
and lasting alliance * . He also speaks in the 
highest terms of Publius Crassus, whom he repre- 
sents as having fiom his childhood reverenced and 
regarded hin^iS^ a second parent. From all the 
incidental iWlQIes in history of this highly accom- 
plished and lidole- spirited youth, whose unhappy 
death Plutarch has described in his most able manuer, 
it does not appear that among the mnsiy tlrousands 
who fell in consequence of the folly and infatuation of 
his father, Rome had to lament any citizen more 
deserving the regret of his countrymen. 

Nearly at the same time was probably written tlio 
epistle of Cicero to Julius CVsart, at that time in 
Gaul, and preparin/j for his second expedition into 
Britain, recommending his friend Trebatius:^ 
notice. The departure from Italy of bis brother 
Quintus, who bad accepted the ottice of legate under 
the same commander, took place soon afterwards, and 
was followed by the retirement of ( ^icero for a short 
time to his villas near (Viiino and Pompeii, where, 
during this interval of leisure, be dev(>t(*d himself to the 
composition of his elegant treatise ‘‘ Dc Ilepnblica§,” 
towards which his attention was <leVl)t(*d for a great 
part of the year. The design of the work, in which 

* Divt'rsoti, V. 8. -f Jbid. 

X Tho “ docte Tirbato*' of Horace, to^iliom lie lini addirsBcd 
the second satire of his second book. Trcb.ilius was a person of 
considerable eminence at the Roman bar. 

§ Commencetl soon after vi. of tho Ides of May (1 0th), and 
beforo the Kalends ot June (1st). The work, ^hicli was originally 
intended to coni[|t of nine, was subsequently written in six hooks, 
and pubjiished some time before the month of May, a v, c. 70«^, 
B. c. 51, u appears by the letter of Corliiit. (Ad Dicersos, vHi. 1 ; 
Fasti Hellenic!, iit 191.) That it was begun at the marine Tilla 
near Outuw, may be inferred from the letter to (Quintus, (Lib.ii. 14.) 
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the characters^ Soipio AfHcanus, Tubfero, 
Mutnmius, &c., are represented w drawn, during a 
conversation in the gai^na of the former respecting 
the atmospheric phenomenon of two suns which had 
been lately witnessed, to a discussion respecting 
the best form of a national government, was to 
exhibit the excellence of tho Romait constitution 
in its best t^tute, ns well ns to remgsent its first 
origin, the stt*pa by which it bad advanoeaNiD maturity, 
and the eventful circumstances, after having been 
long tried by which, it finally rose triumphant, and 
perfected hy^tho dangerous ordeal. With all its 
merits it is much to be regrettcnl that this beautifully 
worded treatise is far from throwing that light upon 
the early history of Rome, wliieh might have been 
expcete<l from the talents of its author. (Cicero 
seems to have given implicit credence to the com- 
mon legiMuls. current in his own and at a much 
later time, re>]iociing the infancy of the Roman state; 
and incredible as the asMTiion would, until very 
r(‘ccntl y, have appeared, it is nevertheless true, that by 
the inort* philosophic and accurate investigations of 
modem times, the most youthful student of history, 
removed by the apace of luarly twenty centuries 

SirilH^bnin ilia qnte dixemm, &c. “ 1 was then cnipluyed upon 

the politic.'il trcatiso of which I had made nieution, a weighty, to 
speak tiie truth, and comprehensive work. If it turns out according 
to my design, my trouble will be well bestowed. If not, I have 
but to cast It into tho sea, which at fijb moment forms juirt of llio 
prospect before nic, and to turn my attontiuti to something elw, for 
to be uneiuplo)ed is not in niy nature.*' Of this famous treatise 
we have to lament the almost entire loss of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth books, a few insigniBcnnt fragments (jf which alone, if we except 
the iSotnTnutn Scipiunis, are omlicdderl, like portions of primal y 
rocks in more recent strata, in the works of Lqputntius, Nonius, 
Augustin, &c. Owing to the researches of Angelo Maio, however, 
almost the whole of the first, the greater part of the second, and 
considerable remains of the third book are yet preserved for the 
curiosity and instruction of sitocecding ages. 
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from t^e time of Cicero^ possesses a more extensive 
knowMge of the true nature of the early constitution 
of Rome, than the greatest of her sages and philoso* 
phers could acquire, while her power and renown 
were in their zeniths The reader will, perhaps, hardly 
need to be reminded, that the highly imaginative and 
philosophic Dream of Scipio,” one of the most 
noble fragments of antiquity, and not excelled by any 
thing even in^o flowing and magnificent composi* 
tions of Plato, formed onginally part of the conclud- 
ing book of Cicero’s Republic. 

In the midst of such pursuits he was recalled to 
the metropolis, where ho spent a great part of tho 
summer, engaged in a variety of causes, which, if of 
no great importance in themselves, were sufiicient for 
some time to occupy the whole of his attention. 
Among these we find mentioned in his letters a dispute 
between the corporation of Reato and tho people of 
Interamna, who had widened the outlet of the Lake 
VoHims into the Nar, to tho great detriment of their 
neighbours, by incrc^asing the drainage to the plain of 
liosia. At Reate, which ho calls an Italian Tempo, 
this cause was ph?aded before the consul A]>pius and 
ten commissioners, and deternrmed in sufiicient time 
to allow the orator to ho again at Rome before the 
conclusion of tho Apollinarian games* ; on appear- 
ing at which, ho states that he was received with 
loud applause by the nsscrnhled multitude. His 
defence of Messius, oi#of tho lieutenants of Ccesar, 
who had been recalled from Gaul to take his trial, 
succeeded, and was follow’cd by that of Drusus, 
Vatiniust, and A*hnilius Scaurus; the first accused 
under the law against what was tenned prfwarica- 

* Celcbr&tcd on tho 5 th of July. 

t Driitns and Vatiiiius vrero defended on the same day, os 
ap)>eaiti from Ep. nd Quint, ii. 16, towards the end of July or in the 
bcjifinning of August. 
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tion, or betraying the interests of a client ; the second 
o6 extortion, exercised in the province of Sardinia ; 
and the third of bribery and corruption. All of 
these were acquitted, but the pleadings in the several 
causes have ]>erished, with the exception of part of 
the oration for Scaurus, whicli is among the dis-* 
coverics lately made in the Ambrosian library, and a 
few detacdied sentences of little interest quoU'd by 
commentators*. The defence of YatiiMlis brought no 
small scandal upon, his advocate, since Cicero had 
made him the mark of his most vehement censure no 
long time before ; but it is yet to a great extent 
doubtful, whether the convictions or the principles 
of the orator were provwl to have l>ei»n altered by 
his undertaking the protection of his former adver- 
sary, his pleadings on tho subject being almost en- 
tindy lost. 

In a letter to Ijentulns, of much greater length 
than integrity would have demanded for its defence, 
ho attempts to explain this inconsistency, as welt 
as the singular fact of his having not only lately 
appeared in the characU*r of counsel for Vatinius, but 
even as a witness in his favour. Tho hollowness of his 
excuse's, howi’.ver, is greatly to be sxispcictcd, and the 
true motive for his conduct but too likely to be 
found in his wish to rise in the esteem of Caesar, of 
whose ambition Vatinius had long been the abandoned 
instrument. Nor can the careless levity which is 
exhibited in tho only remaining ]>a8sage of his speech 
in tho caus(j, on a ]>oint of vital consequence to his 
own honour, he considered in any other light than as 
tarnishing his character, by any hut his most devoted 
})anegyriHt8. His subserviency to the designs of 
tho triumvirs, already complctt*, was, in fact, now 

* Judgment vra« given in tho caKC of Bcaurun, acrordhig to 
Atconiut, on the 1 1th of Soptenibcr. See ScliUtz, Adiioutionei in 
Ciccronifc, Frag. p. 330, 
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called daily to display itself more openly, espe- 
cidly by the master spirit of that confederacy, 
who having long ago found out his most vulnerable 
point, continued wiUi singular dexterity to avail him- 
self of it. His vanity was first flattered by the extra- 
ordinary honours and attentions bcstow'ed by Csesar 
on his brother Quintus, and afterwards by com- 
munications to himself, couched in the most respect- 
ful and friendly terms. “ I imagine," ho writes to 
Atticus about this time, by letters from my brother 
Quintus, that he is now in Britain. I am extremely 
uneasy till I hear from him. There is, however, one 
point at least which I have gained. From clear 
and repeated intimations, I learn 1 am on the most 
affectionate and amicable terms with Ciesar." 

The defence of Pkneius appears to have followed 
that of Soaunis *, and is a highly creditable record of 
the gratitude of Cicero towards one who bad for- 
merly befriended him in a season of distress. "VVliile 
Plancius was quaestor of Macedonia in the memorable 
period of his exile, he had found at Thessalonica, 
under the protection and countenance of this generous 
friend, a safe and honourable place of retreat, with 
every act of kindness which could tend to soothe 
him under the pn*ssun^ of his misfortune, or enliven 
the despondency by which his troubled spirit was 
overcast. It was now in his powtT to return the 
obligation, and ho w'as not wanting to the oppor- 
tunity. Plancius, after being elected to the office of 
fvdile, was accused by Marcus Juv<‘ntius I^terensis, 
an unsuccessful candidate, of undue influenco and 
bribery during bis canvass, and of forniing associa- 
tions for the purpose of carrying his election by the 
same unfair means, contrary to tlic enactments of the 
Jdcinian law. By the exertions of Cicero, however, 
the accusation, which was one of the most si*rious 
Ad Quiiiiuin, iii. 1. 
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kind, was rendered ineffectual. The speech delivered 
01 ^ the occasion yet remains, and does honour not 
only to the talents of the advocate, but to the 
sentiments of the man. It had the fhrther merit of 
having been delivered after recent conduct on the 
part of Plancius, not altogether correspondent with 
his former friendship. Yet, in the recollection of 
Cicero, the obligations conferred upon him in his exile 
seem alone to nave found a place. jLll other con- 
siderations were cither really or ostensibly neglected 
in his conduct of the defence, in which it is not impos- 
sible that his own self-distrust, and the fear of allow- 
ing any late causes of estrangement to operate to the 
disadvantage of his client, had a considerable shore 
in producing the exceeding zeal for the interests and 
honour of his client, which is conspicuous througli 
the whole oration, II is subsequent pleadings in 
favour of his old enemy Oahinius, cannot bo con- 
sidered as equally vrorthy of commendation. That 
unjust and rapacious oppressor, on the instant of 
his return from his province of Syria, was fiercely 
uHsaih'd by a host of prosecutors, who wore eagerly 
watching the moment of his arrival at Rome to 
commence a scries of legal processes against him. 
lie had no sooner entered the city, therefore, 
which lie did with all imaginable privacy, although 
he had sliortly before boasted' iiis intention of de- 
manding a triumph from the senate, than he was 
impeached on three several grounds : first, for offences 
against the majesty of the state, or, in other terms, 
for high tfcasoii, in daring, with the assistance of the 
troops entrusted to his command, to re-t'stablish 
Ptolemy king of Egypt in his dominions, contrary 
to all religion and the public degree against it, and 
for quitting, for that purpose, the province under his 
government, which was thus exposed to the inroads 
of numerous and dangerous enemies ; secondly, for 
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plunder and spoliation committed by him ill Syria 
and elsewhere ; and, thirdly, for the common offence 
of bribery and corruption, a charge which now seems 
to have constituted part of almost every indictment. 
At his trial upon the first of these counts, in which he 
was acquitted, Cicero appeared against him as a wit- 
ness on his appearance to answer to the third, as his 
strenuous advocate. For an explanation of such a re- 
markable contradiction in conduct, wo need seek no 
other evidence than his own. The interference of Pom- 
pey was sufficient to render him the defender of the 
very criminal against whose character he had formerly 
hurled every epithet of abhorrence which his ima- 
gination could supply ; respecting whose liability to 
his censure, in its most powerful shape, no doubt 
seems to have existed ; and of whom he speaks in 
terms of utimeasurcd disgust and contempt, even at 
the very moment while he appears to have been medi- 
tating his rescue from the laws wliicli he had so shame- 
lessly and repeatedly violated. The eulogists of Cicero 
have sometimes urged hia ap]>earanee in behalf of 
Gabinius as a proof of his ])hienbloand forgiving dis- 
position. On the teHtiiiioiiy of his cori’cspoiulence, it 
may much more safely be received as a fresh instance 
of his servile submission to tlio ruling powers. Nor 
does he himself seem to have been inclined to consider 
this part of his conduct in the same light as some of 
his admirers. “ There is no republic — no senate — 
no justice — no dignity in' any of us," is his compre- 
henstvo and candid avowal ; and humiliating as the 
confession is, the practical commentary npoh it would 
hardly justify us, so fur os Cicero is coucemed, in au 
attempt either to contradict it or to limit its niean- 
ing. Yet the integrity of the judges before whom 
(Hibinius was tried was greater than that of his new 
advocate, and with whatever olotpience the oratibu 
in his defence, which has since perished, might have 
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buen Teplete,^ it was insufficient to cotinteract the 
stubborn evidence of the facts ur^ed against him. 

The last caiise in which Cicero was engaged during 
this year of almost unremitting exertion, was that of 
Caius Rabirius Posthumus ; a member of the eques- 
trian order, accused under the Julian law against 
extortion by Caius Memmitis, as well as of treason 
against the rt^juiblic. Rabirius was supposed to 
have received the sums advanced by Ptolemy to 
Gal)iniu8 for the services of the proconsul in effecting 
his restoration, and to have strenuously counselled the 
employment of the Roman troops on that expedition. 
It was, at least, w(*l] known that he had resided in 
Alexandria as- the agent of the king in the collection 
of his taxes, and that, <iuriiig his stay in the city, ho 
had assumed the Egyptian habit. Tlic defence was 
grounded, tii*st, upon the asBuniption that the Julian 
law did not extend to the equestrian order; and, 
secondly, on the fact of Rahirius Iniviiig advanced 
considerahle sums of luoiiey towanls defraying the 
ex^Hmses of Ptolemy at Home, which, it was repre- 
sented, rendered his residences at Alexandria necessary 
for the n'covery of the debt. In pursuing this line 
of argument, Cicero was expensed to tlie heaviest 
censures of the counsel for the prosecution, who 
openly accused him of acting entirely by the direction 
of Poinpey, and at variance with the dictates of his 
own conscience. His answer to the charge, taking 
credit for generosity towards those who had once 
acted in the most hitter sjiirit of opposition towards 
him, and asserting that he felt no eoinpunctioii in 
acting upon the maxim, that enmities should be 
moilal and friendsliijjs indissoluble, is much more 
remarkable for point and sjieciousness than fqj^ 
sincerity 

His h'tters, written during the brief cqiportnnitics 
* Pro liubirio i*o«tbuino, xii. 
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Vr’bich themselves for correspo&dhig with 

his friends amidst the labour and excitement neoessa* 
rily att^dant upon the management of so many im- 
portant causes, contain frequent and interesting refers 
enodl to Ctnsar 8 second invasion of Britain, as well as 
to bis present relations with that leader. To Oaius 
Trebatms he writes in a manner which shows, that 
tlie tempestuous charge of the British warriors and 
their novel method of lighting, which had been duly 
Ireported at Rome since the termination of the hrn 
campaign in the island, were subjects of consider- 
able apprehension to those who had friends engaged 
in the expedition. ‘‘ Take care *,’* he suggests half 
jocosely, that, wnth those habits of caution of 
yours, which you have learned to exercise in other 
matters, you do not fall into an ambush of the ene- 
mies* charioteers ; and since I have begun to quote 
from tho Medea, let this passage be constantly in 
your mind That ho jwssesscs wisdom to little pur- 
pose, who is not wise for himclf.** To liis brother 
Quintus he >vrites soon afterwards t : — ‘‘How de- 
lightful was your late epistle respt'cting Britain ! 1 
feared the ocean, I feared the hostile coast. What 
yet remains before you, 1 am far from despising, 
although it appears to me to hold out a prospect of 
hope, rather than apprehension.'* To Trebatius, 
who had been left behind in (i aul on tlie sailing of 
the invading arinumeiit, he addresses himself in a 
stylo of polished and playful satire on the circum- 
stance t* “I have perused your epistle,*’ he ob- 
serves, “from which, I understand, that you are 
considered a thorough lawyer by our friend Ca'sar §. 

♦ Ad DiveiDOB, VII. 7. 

t Ad Quint. II. 16. It will bo ncen, that ih« chronology of 
ihau hat boon followed in tho roforencea to thitb SiteUci. 

Ad Divertot, vii. 10. 

§ '* Ergoi no »oU)icr, and therefore left beliind ;** — auch, at Icaat 
oeiiu to be tbe point of the tlliiiuon. 
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You hivo reason to congratulate yoiira&lf on being 
quartenKl m a country where your knowledge op- 
pears something considerable. But had yon nassed 
over into Britain ; in all that immense %^d, 
you would, most assuredly, have looked in vain for 
one more learned in the law than yourself. To con- 
tinue the jesting strain in which 1 have begun : I 
must confess myself rather envious of your being vo- 
luntarily suinmuiiod byCiesar to on audience, while no 
one else dares to hope for eueli a mark of favour ; not 
from any pride on his part, but from tho multiplicity 
of his engaiicnient^^. Yet in the whole of your let- 
ter you have mentioned nothing of yoUr private 
conoenis, which aie, 1 protest to you, a subject of no 
less interest to m<* than my own. I very much fear 
you will find your winter-quarters sufficiently chilly, 
and therefore advise you, in common with your 
friends iMueiu*^ and Manilius, to bo careful in main- 
taining a blazing luwrth, tho more especially ns you 
do not ]U)sst8H a v erv extt nsivo military wardrobe*, 
although we hear that you have at present work 
enough to k(cpyou w^ami without the help of addi- 
tional clotliing. The intelligence w’onld have greatly 
alanneil me for your safety, did I not know that you 
were much more cautious in warfare, than in your 
pleadings. Tins much, at least, I deduce from the 
fact, that foml as you are of swimming, you have 
show’n no incliiiatioii to ix?ril yoursc If upon the o<'eaii, 
and as little to witness a real battle of charioteers, 
whereas, at Koine, we couhl never contrive* to cheat 
you of a single exhibition of mounted gladiators f.’* 

* Mrhnoth’& traiifeUtioti i$ hat different. Tixbatina rvai 

at lliiA time qmiitcrecl at Saniarohiua, tho intMltm Amici s 

t In the orwnal ** andabata* Bj way « f rxruiiig the hnilal 
raenitncnt of ^ lUmian mob^. the gladiators known by this namJw 
are laid to have ^gsged ut mortal combat loountod on boisiback, 
and blmd/oid. 


T 
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In a /oUoWing letter to his brother Quintus^, he 
states “ I now come to the subject of your epistles, 
of whysh" I received several while at Arpinum, since 
no j^than three were delivered to me in one day, 
all of them, as it seems, despatched by you at the 
same time. You mention the exceeding attachment 
Of Ciesar to myself. Continue sedulously to culti- 
vate bis friendship. I, for my part, shall exercise 
myself in every possible way to advance his interests. 
As to your assertion, that you are daily rising in his 
favour, I receive the intelligence witli a joy whicli 
will be equal in duration to my own existence. Con- 
cerning the operations in Britain, 1 am, it scorns, to 
underhtand that there is nothing to dread, ror any- 
thing to afford a subject of congratulation. Your 
fourth letter, dated from that island, the ninth of 
August, was delivered to me on the thirteenth of 
September. There was little of novelty in it liesidcs 
the mention of your tragedy of Erigonc, upon wliich, 
if I receive it from A]>piu9, 1 will shortly let you 
know my opinion. I have no doubt that I shall be 
inucb gratified by it. While folding up this commu- 
nication, I have received fresh despatches written on 
the twenty-second of August, that is, within twenty 
days after their date. Unhappy subject of trouble 
that I am ! What grief have 1 felt from the endear- 
ing letter of Cmsar ! But ])recisely in projmrtion to 
the pleasure which I rt»ceivtHl from the delightful 
expressions of his friendship, wju» my sorrow on ac- 
count of his misfortune.” The allusion in this sentence 
was probably to the recent death of Julia, the wife of 
Pompoy and daughter of Ca'sar, in child-bcd ; an 
event equally calamitous to her husband, her pa- 
rent, and her country, and to which the letter in 
Question most probably referred. 


* Ad Quintum,ni. 1. 
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The departoio of Csesar from thd island iu Vrliich 
he had only succeeded in* establishing, af^r tlie 
expenditure of so much blood and treasure uppn its 
reduction, a mere nominal and momentary submission 
to his arms, is also not without a place in the same 
rich and varied correspondence. In the second epistle 
of the third book of his letters to his brother Quintus, 
lie says : — “ Ciesar forwarded a despatch to me from 
Britain, on the first of Septt'mbcr, which I received 
on the twenty-eighth of the same month. Ilis 
intelligence respecting the late operations in the island 
is satisfactory enough. lie desires me to feel no surprise 
at not hearing fiom you, since you were not with him 
during his march to^^ards the coast. To this letter I 
have made no reply, not even for the purpose of con- 
gratulation, out of r<spc'ctto his late affliction." And 
afterwards, in a letter to Atticus : — 1 am informed 
by my hi otiier Quintus of almost incredible instances of 
(^nasar*s aflection towards me, ami this is confinned 
hy the most flattering letters from (Aesar himself. 
The end of the expedition to Bntain is confidently 
expected, for it is eertaiu that our footing in the 
country is now’ si«cuml by the most nstouisliing for- 
tifications*. This, also, is certain, that there is not 

* Mclntoth ronilrrs thcpossatue ** Wc are impatunt for the 
<%cntof the BrjUinnic expedition. All \\i* know for mtainia, 
thilthi iftl iiid ih foitiflcd with aina/ing rotkii.^' Yet, with all due 
riK^iect to that cU^ant acholar, it nia) In obit<r\ed, that hia trantla** 
tion o scarcely warranted b) the conncMon of the stiist in theoiiginal. 

1 ho word* of f'lceroarc, ^^niitanmci belli cv( ritiii ex{>eetatur Con- 
stat enun aditus insulan rase uiunitot minfu is niohbits ** So notice, 
then foto.Ls taktii of an important particle. 1 litre ctn ht little doubt, 
that, by the “uiirifica* molts** arc to be undcrstotid the works foi the 
protection of bis fleet aodarmt which are inentioncd hy Cassir — 

( l>e Dello Clall. > . 11.) ** Ipse etsi rts emt multee opertB et laborii, 
tanien cominodisfimum esse statiiit oinnes naves subduct et cum 
castiis unk ututiiitone conjungi. In his rebus circitcr dies x. con- 
•imjit, ne uoctumis quideni temponbus ad lahoreiu militum inter- 
Diusis. Subdiictis navibus castnsque egregie &c. Such 

T 2 
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a smgli particle •of silver in the island*, nor any hope 
ofboc^y, unless in the wSy of slaves, and of these you 
■will not expect, I presume, any skilled in letters or 
music.’* lie Buhsoqucntly writes : — “ I received on the 
twenty-fourth of Octohert, letters from Caesar, and my 
brother (iiiintiis, dated the twenty-sixth of Septem- 
ber. The British war is finished, since hostages 
have h(‘en given by the natives, and the payment of 
a sum of money commanded ; but nothing has been 
accpiired in the shape of booty. They were then on 
the point of embarking their men.” 

This is tlie last mention made of the operations of the 
Homans in Britain by (Mecro; and,' although rejwated- 
ly quoted, and very generally known, the remarks of 
Dr. Middleton upon tlic contem])tuons character of his 
general observations upon the country, are so elo- 
<pient and forcible, as to leave no excuse for their 
oinissym. “ From the railleries of this kind on the 
barbarity and misery of our island, one cannot help 
reflecting on the surprising fiitc and revolutions of 
kingdoms. How Uome, once the mistress of the 
world, the seat of arts, (*inpire, and glory, now lies 

wouls would iiol luur lifcn a|»|»lic«l by agoiu’ial like C'n‘8ar,HCp\j9tora- 
0(i lo fill iil’n jiijon** ujM)u a btii|HMulouK M alc, to !ui\ light undcr- 
tnku)tr,iind au iiupiOLuabU' |>o-.i having Wu thiui bwiin J f<»r thon’rep- 
tioti <»f Btipplic 9 ,fts wvll n» u ba?w fo! opcimious, the !uihi\i{;.iUon 

of the island w'oiild bu nniMdried as a luattor uf conue in litc oves 
of a Koiimn. Dr. MiddlotonN Irinbl.Oion appeal s nc.inr the 
truth ; — “ Wo aio in about the Hiitish war ; it is rntain 

that thcanc-sto thr inland in strongly furtitiod/' ^c. .\« to the 

Works tht‘in**ehp»i, they have, prolmbly, I«»ng since Ik‘c*u buried 
under the wavpM of ibo IhittHli Cbaiiiiol. 

* Similar inforinnlion is Cfuivcyvd in a prior letter to Trebatiin. 
(Ad l)iMi'»o^, \ii. 7) : — “ I hear that tbcie is neither gold nor'-lfver 
in Biiuin ; if this is the ense, I would advise %ou, os soon as possible, 
to seizi enc of tbeii ebnriots and hasten hae'k to tis.*' The niiiierai 
pr<‘d«ct\ons of Britain were lH*Uer understood in the lime of Tacitus : 
— “ Firt Biitauina auruiti et argentum, et alia luetAlla prctiuui 
victoiitc,’’ — Vita Ajrric. xii. 

t Fattti Hellenic!, iii. 190. 
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sunk in sloth, ignorance, and poverty, enslaved by 
the most ^rniel, as well as most contemptible of 
tyrants, — superstition, and religious imposture; while 
tins remote country, anciently the jest and con- 
tempt of the polite Homans, is become Ihe happy 
seat of liberty, plenty, and lettei-s, flourishing in ail 
the arts and refinements of civil life ; yet running 
perhaj)s tlie same course which Home itself had run 
before it, from virtuous industry to wc'alth, from 
wealth to luxury, fnun luxury to an im])atience of 
discipline and corruption of morals ; till, hy a total 
degeiiera4‘y and loss of virtue, being grown ri]>e for 
destruction, it falls a prey, at last, to some hardy 
opj)res<or, and, wdtii the loss of liberty, losing every 
thing else that is valuable, sinks gradually again into 
its original barbarism." Y et, there seems little reason 
to indulge an apprehension of llie oeeurn'iice of any 
such contingency as tlie writer of this justly admired 
jiassage seems to have contemplated. The peculiar 
HMsoiis for the j)ast decline and present dt'stitution of 
Home, are sufliciently numerous to he ohxious to tho 
most superticial observer. If no empire can a 
second time ri5>(3 to tlie same lordly height of <lomin- 
ion, HOIK* is assuredly destined again to sink so low ; 
and to augur a similar fate to nations which an* daily 
becoming more thoroughly leavened hy a vitality, 
which that haughty power, even w'hen called to act 
the part of tutoress of the world, could neither 
acknowledge nor apjircciate; — while, iuori*over, that 
darkni»s8 hy which alone despotism can !m* estab- 
lisiied or pi rjietiiated is every day rolled back to a 
greaU’r distance, by the increase of intell(*etual and re- 
ligious light, would be to assign to n(‘gative principled 
a force which they neither claim nor jkwkcsh. It is 
only when one part of the earth, and that not tho 
most powerful, is far advanced in civilisation and 
weal til liefore the rest, that its luxury becomes 
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dangerous to itself. It is only when held by a single 
hand that the torch of refinement is liable to be 
struck to the earth and extinguished. Tlie tendency 
of society is now permanently to advance, not to 
retrogrado*; rather to raise the decayed ^ates of 
antiquity to a condition far prefcrdA>lc to that of their 
once boasted greatness, than to add others to the list 
of the fallen ; and if the existence of a republic of 
enlightened nations, considering themselves in the 
light of phnlges for each otlier s safety, and conscious 
that an injury done to one must infallibly induce the 
detriment of all the rest, was a phenomenon unknown 
to the earlier ages of the world, it is one Vhich may 
certainly be expeeted to jiresent itself before the his- 
tory of many more generations is to bo added to the 
records of the past. 

A ])oem in honour of Cajsar by Cicero*, and a de- 
scrij)tion in verse, by his brother, of the principal events 
of the British expeditionf, both of which are men- 
tioned in his coiTespondc'nce, and seem to have been 
finished at about the sanie period, would have been 
invaluable treasures if they had been preserved to 
modem times. The latter, amidst the dangers and 
fatigues of the stTvice in which he was engaged, 
seems not to have lo«»t a moment which could be 
devoted to his favourite studies ; since he is recorded 
as having comj)leted four tragedies, probably transla- 
tions, in sixteen daysj ; a truly marvellous facility of 
composition. Cicero seems, on bis part, to have 
been led to similar pursuits, by the vain hope of 
dispelling the sense of lust independence and ]>re8ent 
subjection, by ardently devoting liimsclf to studies 
wholly unconnected with public affairs ; but the ob- 
trusive feeling does not appear to have been banished 
by the charm of letters, and his epistles continue to 
lament the subservience to bis powerful friends or 
• Ad Quint, ii. I (>. f Qumt. lii. 1 . 


Ad Quint, ill. 6* 
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masters, by which liis self-esteem, it is to be fcarc^ 
was at least as much wounded as his patriot!!^ 
lie also alludes to a resolution he had fonnc<l of 
accepting the commission of legato under Pompoy in 
Spain, lately oflercd to him, in which ho was sufli- 
c^ently in earnest to fix the day of his departure 
from Rome. The irtcTfcrencc of Cffisar, however, 
w^ho was endeavouring to detach him from the inter- 
ests of his rival by means of his brother Quintus, 
had the effect of inducing him to decline the 
ap])ointmcnt. 

In the exercise of that easy credulity by which 
ho was made a dupe hy the artifices of powerful 
flatterers almost to the latest hour of his life, ho 
exclaims on this occasion to Attiens : — “ Ohservo 
the closeness of iny most endearing fricndsliip with 
Co'sar ; for I am <lelighted to boast of having pre- 
served at least one j)lank amitlst the general wreck 
of iny fortunes. Ye (tods! what especial marks of 
honour and dignity, what favour does In? bestow 
upon onr (Quintus. If I were myself commander-in- 
ch ief, I could do no more. Ciesar, as I am informed 
by his lett(TS, allows him the full power of selecting 
his own winter-quarters for his legion*. Is it pos- 
sible that you can refrain from loving such a man ? 
Whom, let me ask, of the opposite faction will you 
find like him+ V* While Cicero was tlius sum.*ndcr- 
ing his hotter judgment to the dictates of his vanity, 
Rome was tlie scene of occurrences wliich wcrt5 not 
without their influeneo in leading the minds of 
men to the contemplation of absolute authority 
lodged in the hands of a single individual, as 
a remedy for the intestine disorders by which the 

• ConifMirc CoDsar Do Bello Gall. v. 24, — unatn ^Icponem) In 
Morinos titicendaiu C. Fabio legato dedit ; alteram in Nervios Q» 
Ciceroni. 

t Ad Attic, iv, 18. 
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Igace of the city had been for years interrupted, and 
SVhlch there now seemed no prospect ota teimina* 
Hon. Instances of the most flagitious corruption were 
daily brought to light. The four new candidates 
for the consulship, — Memmius, Domitius, Scaurus, 
and Mossala, vied with each other in open and ex- 
travagant bribery. The spirit of party rose to a 
furious pitch ; and the tribunes of the people, after 
hindering the comitia from taking place up to the 
time of relinquishing their oftico, left it with the 
election of the magistrates yet undecided. During the 
interregnum, the city was witness to a novel scene of 
contention, in the form of a triumphal entry disputed 
at th(} sxvord’s-point. Cains J^ontinus, who had 
reduced the Allobrogcs to siihinissioii, was the 
ollicer who, for the first time since the foundation 
of Home, had to fight his way to the Capitol on 
such an occasion, and to mingle the horrors of actual 
warfare with the pomp of its mimic pageantry. 
After patiently waiting for five years in the suburbs 
ill expectation of a triumph, which was refused liim 
by the senate, he was enabled at length to establish 
n title to the Iionour, by virtue of a law from tho 
people. The result was an attemjit on tho part of 
the opposite faction to impede him l)y force of arms, 
and its nqnilse hy the resolution of the armed ad- 
herents by whom he was accompanied. 

Amidst such commotions, a <lictatoi*ship was fre- 
quently mentioned, and pronounced lo bo tlic only 
moans of saving the state from dcstrnrtion. Pompey 
was })ointcd out hy the party who had raised the cry 
as tho fittest ]>er8on to he elected to the (dhcir, and, 
according to Cicero, expressed no unwillingness to 
accept it. For more than six months longer, tlic 
return of the chief magistrates continued to ho 
postponed, — tho new trihnnes acting with the same 
firmness or obstinacy as their predecessors ; with the 
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design of ultimately forcing the dictatorships 
Poinpey upon the ]>eople, a monsuro which tin 
more than onco formally proposed. .During t|[e 
whole of this ])oriod of confusion, the usual expedient 
was adopted, of creating from the ))atrician body a 
fresh “ interrex ** every five days, that there might 
be some public authority under whose auspices the 
comitia might be held, if sufferoJ to proeet'd. By 
the advice of the late trihiino Marcus Cato, it was at 
loiigti) deemed fitting to put a stop to the existing 
disturbauees : and CiieiuM Domitius Calvinus and 
Marcus Valerius Mcssala, after being elected con- 
suls, \\crt‘ allowed peaceably to enter upon their 
office. Tlu‘ir magistracy was long remembered for 
the intelligence wliicb arrived, not long after its 
commencement, of the terrible blow inflicted upon tho 
power and r(»j)utation of Rome, in the disiistrous 
rout of (VassiH and his army by iSurena, the lieu- 
ieiiaiit of ()rod<*s, king of Parthia. Besides tho 
loss of tiu* unfortunate commander in this ill-advised 
expedition, and his son Publius, who fell by the 
Jiand of his armour-bearer, to avoid the captivity 
which threatened him, the coimnoiiweaUh had to 
lament that of thirty thouHand of its best tro»)ps, either 
killed or taken ])ri8oners*, and the ignominiouH flight 
of as many more who were driven back in scattered 
bodies ujion tlie Kujihrates, with a horror of the Par- 
thian arrows %'liic]i long continued insurmountablef. 
No such disgrace had fallen ujK)n the Roman legions 
Binco the days of C/annie and Tlinisymeni' ; but tho 
extent of the calamity was not to be measured by tho 
number of those who had fallen in the field, or tlio 

* Pliitaieh. in CiasF, 

t CnwanH is supposed to Ijavo liecn defeated some tfihe in the 
month of June, in the )ear a. u. c 701, b. c. 53, on tho fifth of 
tho Ides (the 9th), according to Ovid. See Fasti llcllcnici, 
Ui. 192. 
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to which the prowess of the conquered 
as a necessary consequence, in the estimation 
of ^SUITOUnding nations. By the death of Cras- 

BU8 a rupture between the surviving members of 
the triumvirate, the way to which had been partly 
prepared by the decease of Julia the wife of Poinpey, 
was rend(5rcd certain. Each saw from henceforth but 
a single rival iu his advance to absolute power. The 
policy of Crassus, which might be considered as 
that of the more wealthy and pacific members of 
the community, had no longer a representative or an 
advocate of sntficient weight to impose a check upon 
the fierce si)irit8 who severally espoused the intorests 
of two loaders, nearly ecpial in military rc‘putation and 
actual strength; and with the removal of the last 
restraint which prevented the secret jealousies of the 
opposite parties from bursting out into actual hosti- 
lities, occasions were not slow in occurring to tempt 
their long suppressed violence into furious and unlimit- 
ed action. One of the less important consequences of 
the defeat of the Homans in I’arthia was the admission 
of Cicero into the augural priesthood, in which a 
vacancy had occurred by the fall of Publius Crassus. 
lie was opposed in his canvass by the tribune Cains 
llirrus, but the efforts of his competitor were seen 
from the licginning to be hopeless, and on the nomi- 
nation of Pompey and Ilortensius, backed by the 
universal approbation of the wliole coflegc^, lie was 
elected to an honour reserved, for the most part, for 
the most eminent among the aristocracy alone, and 
considered one of the most impoilant dignities of 
the state. 

If the consular elections which ended in the returti 

* The^ollege of Augim consisted of fifteen menibcre, who held 
the dignity of a pricstbooil for liftv unalieual)le by any crime or 
mUronduct. Tlio augurs were at this time citosen by the |»eoplc. 
It was, however, necessary that each candidate should bo nomi- 
nated by two persons already belonging to the body. 
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of Calvinus and Messala had been scenes of pernicious 
caKitemeut from the prevalence of the madness of 
party, the attempts which were made under their 
auspices in the ensuing autumn to return magistrates 
for the following year, far exceeded tlicm in the 
outrages committed by tlie rival factions. Three 
candidates, Annfus Milo, Metcllus Scipio, and Dau- 
tius llypsaui'^, presented theniselves for the consul- 
ship, while the notorious Clodius avowed his intention 
of standing for tho oflice of praetor. XModius, at 
the same time, bent all his eflPorts to frustrate the 
canvass of Milo, and took the same means to prevent 
his election to which he h.ad so often had roconrso 
before. The comitia were interrupted by the violence 
of his artnod ])artisans, and after the consuls had been 
seriously injured by stones burled at tlieuriu tho 
tumult*’, the assembly W’as <lissolved in confusion. 
Neither the bribery, however, which was carried 
forward on a scale of insane extravagance, nor tho 
violence by wdiicli it waa accompanied ami covered, 
was confined to one party. Milo, who had already 
wasted three estates upon the exhibition of games 
and gladiatorial combats to the ]K»)ple, ])r(?pan}d, 
iiiidcT tho frenzy naturally engendered to a greater or 
less degi’cc by the jirosjmct or occurrence of a con- 
tested election, to lavish a sum equal to about a 
quarter of a million of pounds sterlingt on an enter- 

• Cicero <ie uiicno Mtlonis. 

t Wf fxaivfrai ovk ir ivfKTtHs qui liidos H. S. ccc. comparct. 
(Ad Qiiintum, iii. 9.) Mention iti also made of l!»e cxtenMve pi-cpa* 
rations of Milo for liis games in tho preceding epictie. (iii. S.) Af 
this was written not long after tho eighth of the calends of 
December, the exhibition probably took place in the spring of tho 
subsequent year, 701, before tho election of tho ronsnls, and con- 
sequently before Milo profesxedly a candidate for theVoitsulate 
the next year. The intciitioni of those, who were determined upon 
standing for that honour were gencially known long prior to tho 
commencement of their canvass. It may be observed, tliat with 
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tainmcnt, the magnificence of which ho hoped would 
place him far above all his rivals in the favour of his 
follow-citizens. He had, however, a formidable com- 
petitor in Ilypstpus, who having once served Pouipcy 
in the capacity of quaestor, and at all times devoted 
himself to his interests, was backed by the full 
influence of that popular leader, ^fhe year having 
terminated without the possibility of holding the 
comitia without interruption, the expedient of cre- 
ating intenM^ges was again pniposed, but was unable 
to bo efibeted, in consequence of the furious dis- 
putes which took place upon tlio subject. Cicero, 
on whom Milo had conferred so many obligations, 
although he appears to have been absent from Itome 
during some part of the year, devoting himself to 
literature, and deriving his principal enjoyments from 
the retirement of his villas and tin.* society of his 
youthful son and nephew, was by no means an uncoil^* 
conicd spectator of the cont<?8ts carried on at Rome, 
Independently of his gratitude, his own fears ])ro!n])ted 
him to take a deep interest in the success of his fri<?nd, 
since the rival candidate, Ilypsiens and Sei]>io, were 
wholly nmler the influence of Clod iue. His epistle 
to his friend (hirio, on tlio return of the lattvT from 
Asia, shows with wliat spirit ho was mingling, at 
the time of its date, in the flispiites which were agi- 

tlio letter in which mention matle of the oxiiavagiuit entertain- 
ments of Milo closes, to the regret of all interenteU in this {h'iukI 
of history, the corres|wiulence of Cicero with Quintus. Whatever 
his nceosional (li(«ingennottsne8t to otiiors might be, to his brother 
Uo always seems to express the genuine convictions of liis judgment, 
and the niulisgitisod feelings of his heart. Yet even this means of 
communicating liis real thoughts seems, in ins last letter, al>oMt to 
be ciroumscribed by his timid subjection to the existing anthonties. 
‘‘ Ilow cautious,” ho writes in the epistle referred to, “ I wish you 
to bo in writing, conjccturo from this, that 1 do not even com- 
municate to you my sentiments respecting tlic existitig distut loanees, 
lest this letter, if intercepted, should give utTenco to the mind of 
some one.”— Ad Quintum, iii. 9. 
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tating the capital. I have centrtxl/ he assorts, 

all my energies, laboiu's, anxieties, every eiVert of 
my iiulustry, and every device of my mind, my wlndo 
soul, in a word, upon the return of Milo to the etui- 
sulbhip, and have come to the conviction that 1 ought 
to exert myself in such a manner as to obtain not 
only the satiafacflon of having performed my duty, 
but the praise of ]»iety. Nor do I think that his 
own siifekv aod fortunes ever appearijd of greater con- 
sequence in the eyes of any individual, than the 
honour of that man in mine, with whoso efforts my 
intcn‘sts are wholly embarked. We have in our favour 
tlie iK'iit wishes of tht! good, secured by his conduct 
in his tribunate, (that is, as I hope you w’ill readily 
understand, by his exertions in my belialf)--thoso of 
the eoiinuon people, gained by the magnifie^nco of 
his public shows and the lilaTality of his diHp(»sition-*- 
those of the youth ami the more aetivo and inlluential 
in our elections, hy the expectation of their beneiiting 
in turn from his well-known inlluencc and activity 
on such occasions — lastly, my own suffrage and inte- 
rest, which, if no very jmwcrful assistance, is at least 
deserved, ami. justly eonfen’cd ; 1 may also add, 
on that account, ]H rlia])s likely to be not without its 
weiglit with the jmhlic. All we require is a leader 
ami adviser, wh(», like a skilful pilot, may show us 
howto avail ourselves of thi^se favourable blasts; and 
weri^ w'o to havt' the power of electing one from all 
mankind, I know not whom w’e could compare in 
aptitude for this office with yonrw'lf*.” Hut his 
extrrtions in favour of his friend were not limited to 
rt'qiu'sting tin? assistance of others in his behalf. In 
the beginning of the year ensuing, A.tr.c', 702f, he 

* Att Djvereoa, ii. (>. 

t Patet autetn cx ij»»o .nrgnmcnlo quo anno dicta '.it hire cauta, 
nenijH? anno L'.C. occii., quo item nnnoct Clo4iius dciuccps occiaut 
c*l. — Anffel. Mains in Oral, de Mr. al. Mil. 
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delivered in the senate-house his oration respecting 
the debts of .Milo; a speech, of which a few sentences, 
with an ancient commentary upon them, l^ave been 
latterly discovered, but which, until brought to light 
by the researches of the able and industrious scholar 
by whom so considerable a portion of the philo- 
sophic works of Cicero has beeh rescued from 
oblivion, was not even suspected to have had 
an existence, \^y the mutilated argument to this 
oration it appears that Milo, in an assembly of 
the senate convened for the purpose of inter- 
fering to prevent the scandalous violence of Clo- 
dius and his faction, was assailed by his adversary 
in a bitt^rr sjieech, accusing him of having made a 
false return of his debts and glancing at Cicero, in 
terms fiir from nniiitolligible, as his grand aider and 
abetter in this fraud, as well as in Clio course of 
bribery which he was charged with pursuing. What 
effect the reply of the orator, who instantly rose to 
repel the accusation, produced, it is impossible to 
conjecture, since no notice is taken of this circum- 
stance by ancient historians; but judging from the 
scattered phrases of the invective w'hich yet remain, 
it was behiml none of the former H])(’cehes against the 
same pertinacious oj)pnii<*ut, in (lcscnj)ti()iis of his 
well-known profligacy, for the purpose ofdiolding up 
tlie errors of his forincr life to abhorrence. 

The contest upon which so much time, expense, 
talent, ami porsevcrauce had Ijccn employed, was dcs- 
Miio, it ap|n'ar», pivc in the whole niitnuiit of his liahilities at 
‘‘•estertiiiiu »cxaj'ks,”or six miniotisof watertii, nearly — 

Arffurneni* ad Orat, de Aur. alien. Mil. 1*1 in y, however, (Nat. 
Hist, xxxvi.‘^4,) states that he owed no less than “ scstcrtiuui sep- 
tiiigenlicR,” or seventy w^lions of sestertii, about .VIO.OOO/., which he 
considerst us he %vcll might, “ inter prodigia hnrnani anitni." From 
the same author we find that his antagonist. Clodius, was not murh 
boliind him in extravagance, since he inhabited a house pimdtascd 
at ** scstcrtit!im centies et quadragics octics,'* nearly fifteen millioni 
of soatcrtil, or 120,000/. 
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tined to terminate .in a manner very liUlo expected by 
any of thepiirtiescn^agedinit. While the disturbance, 
excil!^ by the factions of the rival candidates, was 
yet at its height, and while the whole city resoundoii 
witli tiie noisy enthusiasm of their respective follow- 
ers, or with the more serious uproar of tlieir by no 
means bloodlosV skimushes, Milo departed from 
Rome, on the afternoon of the 20th of January, in- 
tending to ])ay a short visit to Laiiuvium, a small 
town in tiatiuin, al>out sixUn)!! mill's from Rome, of 
which he w’as the dictator, or cliief magistrate. Ilis 
wife Faiistaand his friend Marcus Fusius were seated 
beside liim in his chariot, while a lon^ train of 
mounted attendants folio wxhI, togetlier with a few 
gladiators, among whom were Birria and Eudamns, 
two champions well known in the arena. As this 
imposing hand was slowly deliling along the Appian 
W’ay, it w as met at a short disbmee from the village 
of Bovillte, and near a small shrine dedicated to the 
Bona Doa, by (lodius, who was returning on horse- 
back from Aricia, accompanied by C-. Cassinius 
^cholii, a I{(»nian knight, two of the plebeian 
order, P. i'ornponius and Fains CHodius, and about 
tliirty servants, mounted like himself and armed with 
swords. As the two companies endeavoured to pass 
each other, some eunfusioii w'as naturally occasioned, 
which ended in a quam'l hetw^eeii the rearmost of 
both sides, in w hich the gladiators of Milo took a 
conspicuous part. Ulodius, oh<*yiiig the impulse of 
his captious and hauglity disposition, immediately 
turned at the sounds of <lispuU*, and riding towards 
Milo's party, began to make use of thn'atening lan- 
guage towards llirria, to which tlj£ exasperated gla- 
diator replied in the inamicr of Ids edffkge proff ‘ssion,<by 
a tbnist of his weajxui, wdiieli took cHect in the shoul- 
der of his revilcr. (Jlodius was immediately carried 
into a tavern by the road side, and his followers, un- 
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dheatbing’their swords, commenced a dcf^perate attack 
upon the retainers of Milo, which soon increased to a 
general combat. Fiercely as this was maintaine<ffor a 
short time, the Clodians were soon borne down by 
the superiority of numbers, and either slain Out* 
light, or forced, after receiving severe wounds, to fly 
into the nearest places of concealment. Milo, then, 
under the equal excitement of passion and apprehen* 
sion, being well aware that the escape of Clodius, 
under existing circuniatauces, was infinitely more to 
be dreaded tnan his death, continanded him to 
be tom from the house which had afforded him 
a temporary refuge, and <lo8patched without mercy. 
His orders were executed almost as soon as pro- 
nounced, and the wretched exciter of so many civil 
broils, now fated to perish' by the same means of 
destruction which he had often used against otliers, 
was dragged forth into the road and pierced with 
repeated wounds The body was suffered to re- 
main for some time unremoved, and exposed to tlie 
wonder and curiosity of passing travellers, until it 
was recognised by Hextus Tiedius, a Roman knight, 
on his return from the country to the city, who, after 
causing his attendants to raise it from the ground 
and place it in bis own chariot, sent it forward under 
* Elflren eemnts of ClocUus aio snid to have tullcn in the 
affray, ni wt'il na tho landloni of the tavern, wlio uas inurdemi 
cither in attempting hit rescue, or by the terocity of Milo's gladia- 
tors, who, in the exeitement of their fuiy, >Acie little likely to dis> 
criminate between an advemry and on inoffensive spectator. Mr. 
Kiistace, speaking of the scene of this memorable encounter, says, 
“ On the side of the hill, on or near the site of the anciept BovillsD, 
stands a tavern, the vtry same, if wo may credit tradition, into 
which Clodius rctiix'd when wounded, and from which he W'us drag, 
ged by Milo’s Attcndaf|||^ Near the gate of Alhano, on the side of 
rises an andent tomb, the Sepulchre, as it is called by 
the people* of Aseaniiis, but in the opinion of antiquaries, that of 
Clotliits bimself. It is entirely stripped of its ornaments and exter- 
nal coating, and has no other claim to the traveller’s attention than 
Its antiquity.’*— Classical Tour, vol. i. p. 436. 
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wbat h»d happened pervaded capital, and was, 
eont>borated by the amval of the comw of dodiua,' 
which wae immediately exposed, nahed and bkieding, 
in the atrium of his house to the public view, and at* 
tended by Fnlvia his widow ; who, like one of the 
tragic Furies, with dishevelled hair and maniac ges- 
tures, mingled the wild lamentations i^hich she uC^ 
tered over the body with imprecations against the 
murderers of her husband, and appeals for vengeance 
directed to the surrounding crowd. From every 
quarter of Rome immense multitudes continued, 
throughout the ensuing night, to 'flock to the spot, 
and by day-break, the dense assemblage of human 
beings- had increased to a frightful extent ; several 
persons, and among them one of senatorial rank, 
being ernshed to death amidst the fluctuations of the 
densely compacted mass. Amidst the general com* 
motion, the tribunes Munatius Plancus and Pom- 
peius Rufus made their appearance, and advised 
that the body of C'lodius should bo borne, exposed 
as it was, from the Palatine hill, on which his house 
was situated, into the forum ; where, as soon as it 
was deposited on the rostra, the angiy passions of the 
multitude were raised to uncontrollable fury by in- 
flammatory harangues delivered by both magistrates 
in succession. <iAt the instigation of Hextus Clodius^ 
the brother of the deceased, a funeral pile was 
constructed beneath the porch of the neighbouring 
curia, or senate-house, of seats, tables, and public re- 
cords brought hastily together. This, when kindled, 
necessarily involved the conflagration of the whole 
building ; and the adjoining basili^ of Porcius, an 
erection of great beauty, catching nre from the burn- 
ing edifice dose beside it, was soon afterwards enve- 
loped in flames, the heat of which was so intense as 
finally to drive the tribunes flrom the rostra. Afle^; 
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this opting ac^ of the insurrection, the multitude 
poured in ditferent directions to storm the houses of 
Milo and of Marcus Lepidus, the latter of 'whom 
had ^ust been created interrex ; but they were sa- 
lutOa at the instant of their first desperate onset by 
the inmates of both, who bad received sufficient 
wamingof their approach, with a flight of arrows from 
the roofs, delivered so rapidly, and with such certain 
aim, as to compel them first to slacken, and soon after 
to abandon their assault altogt^ther. Having been 
repulsed at these separate points of attack, they again 
united, and with the fasces, snatched from the tem> 
pie of Libitina, borne before them, proceeded, first to 
the houses of Scipio and Ilypswus, and afterwards to 
the gardens of Pompey, with loud clamours for the 
immediate creation of a consul or a dictator. From 
this moment, however, the popular excitement, having 
exhausted itself in violent efforts, without a fixed ob- 
ject or a sustaining cause, began to abate almost as 
rapidly as it had^ risen. A .reaction even showed 
itself, caused by tlie indignation of an immense? num- 
ber of the citizens at the late destruction of the public 
buildings, and by the close of the same day appear- 
ances were so much more in his favour, that Milo, who 
• had at first meditated withdrawing into voluiitary 
exile, had sufficient courage to re-enter the city, where, 
on the following morning, he was sixain scon in the 
white rube of tlie candi<iate, distributing his largesses 
among the citizens. He was oven produced Y^liortly 
afterwards, by the tribunes CccUus and Canianus at a 
piiblic assembly, and vindicated by them in set 
speeches, which were received without any marks of 
disapprobation. The excesses of the different factions 
of the aspirants for the consulate contimiofl, in the 
mean time, unabated; until it was at length dekT' 
mined by the senate to issue the final deert^e, that 
the interrex, in conjunction witfi Cneius Pompey and 
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the tribunes of the people^ should take oars that the 
commonwealth received no detriment. A»inotnentary 
calm was produced by this decisive step, and by the 
terror of the levies which instantly took place through- 
out Italy to enforce it ; and* at the first moment at 
which there was a prospect of justice being adminis- 
tered as before, two Clodii, bearing the pne- 
uomen of Appius, the nephews of the late Publius 
Clodius, demanded that the slaves of Milo should he 
given up to t^^rture, according to the dott‘8tahle regu- 
ktions (if Roman juri^riidonco, that information 
might be gained from them for the foundation of a 
criming! information against their master. Milo, 
lionfcver, in apprehension of such a movement, 
had taken the customary medhod of eluding it, by 
previously manumitting till tin' attendants in his 
train on the day of the death of Clodius, avowcdl^V 
nndor an impulse of gratitude for the preservation of 
his life by their in(*aiis. The friends of Milo, Ctelins 
and Caniaiius, at the same time retorted, by demand- 
ing, ill their turn, tlnat the hous^olds of Ilypsu'us 
and Quintus M(,’ttllus, together •w’ith all the slaves 
of (*lodius who Iiad survived jtheir encounter with 
those of Milo, should he put to the question ; to 
ascertain whether the deceased had not met his end, 
in pursuance of a design against the life of^bis rival, 
delilierately phinued and attempted to be carried into 
effect. 

lSu(#i wai^ the state of affairs when Pompey, by 
the general resolution of the senate, was elects on 
the 7 th of February sole consul by tlie iiiterrex Ser- 
gius Sulpicius, and entered with promptHude on the 
duties of his office. II is first step was to produce 
tw’o laws to the people, the one hearing especial 
reference to the acts of violence which lia<k lately 
been witnessed in Rome and its vicinity; and 
the other to the open bribery which had disgracH^ 
u 2 
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the exisi^Dg contest for the consulate. By both, the 
judicial proceedings in the case of any one accus^ of 
either of the offences against which thifr were di» 
rected, were rendered much more summary than was 
usual, since but three days were allowed for the pro- 
duction of witnesses, and five hours for the speeches of 
the advocates cpgaged jpthe prosecution or the defence. 
These new acts, which were violently opposed by 
the tribune Marcus Coelius, were no sooner passed, 
than the accusation of Milo was confidently exjflected 
as a consequence. Pompe)!) indeed, was believed to 
have projected them for the sole purpose of effecting 
his ruin, by which the consulate would necessarily 
bo left open to Ilypsseus; and his whole conductnwas 
such, as greatly to strengthen the su8j>icion. Under 
pretence of dreading the open violence of IMilo, he 
retired to his gardens, which were surrounded by a 
strong body of military kept constantly under anns, 
and, on one occasion, held a meeting of the senate in 
the portico of his private residence, as if he had been 
a])preheusivc of a design of forcibly interrupting its 
deliberations. Fresh charges, wholly unfounded,^ 
were constantly brought forward in the senate and in 
the assemblies of tlip people by the partisans of Scipio 
and Ilypsa'us against the rival faction ; and after the 
public lu^nd had by every art been inflamed against 
them, a quiesitor or instigator of consular rank was 
}>roposed, by another law of Poinpey, to be appointed 
for the purpose of taking cognisance of* the fences 
mentioned in bis recent statutes. Lucius Domitius 
Abeiiob^bus was selected to fill this office by the 
general volte expressed at the comitia, and, immo- 
ately after his return, w’as met by an ap]>1ication to 
fix a day for the trial of Milo ; who was impeached 
by theiitwo Clodii for illegal violence, by Quintus 
4*otnlcius and Lucius Cornincius for l|pbery, and by 
l^ublius Fulviua Neratus for aiding, contrary to the 
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law upon the subject, in the formation of combina- 
tions, or committees, for the support of lliis interests 
at the conl^ilar elections. With some diihcnlty the 
accused obtained the postponement of the two latter 
charges until the more serious indictment should bo 
(lisposetl of, and with cool intrepidity began to make 
preparations for his defence; usin^ none of the means 
generally adopted by persons in similar circum- 
stances, to movd the compassion of the multitude, by 
wearing his hair long and in clisorder, or assuming a 
sordid vest. His principal difficulty was* to find an 
advocate of sufficient courage to encounter the rising 
storm <bf obloquy which threatened any one who 
shoflld profess the intention of undertaking his cause. 
On this point, however, his perplexity was speedily 
removed, by the offer of tlie most able assistance 
which the whole Roman bar of that or any age could 
have afforded him. Notwithstanding tlie frowns of 
Pompey, and the clamorous threats of the Clodian 
faction — notwithstanding the opon display of the 
w'capons of the adherents pf the opposite candidates 
. for the consulate, and the prospect of future as well as 
prmmt peril — (sinee the tribune Plancus threatened 
to impeach him, if he did not desist from his under- 
taking, as the accomplice and confederate of Milo)’ 
Cicero, nobly forgetful of his ininiecliatc^inten'sts, 
and equally disregarding the displeasure of his pa- 
tronSj^he advice of his party, antbeven the sugges- 
tions of his* natural timidity, presstnl forward to the 
side of the friend w’ho, on former occasions, had done 
him such effectual service, and profferej} his aid m 
taking the principal management of the pnxjcedings 
for his defence. 

Since the commonwealth of Rome had pos^sed a 
name and an existence, no trial had ever exciu»d such 
intense intercut as that now at hand. The w^holc •? 
Italy had been agitated by the spirit of party, for 
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whicli the capital had aftbrded the great focus of 
action, andlEto extensive was the participation in the 
feeling which had prompted the late distifehances, so 
general the apprehension that they were only pre- 
paratory to much more serious results, that even 
CsBsar paused in the midst of the levies he was 
making for tlio further prosecution of his victorious 
career in Gaul ; doubtful whether the disturbances at 
Rome would not call for the advance of his legions 
in that direction, to ensure the public tranquillity *. 
On the very first day of th# proceedings, the fury of 
the Clodiaii party broke out in a manner in the highest 
degree alarming. The leading witness examined for 
the prosecution was Cassinius Scbola, whohad iri h’s 
evidence endeavoured, as much as possible, to exag- 
gerate the violence of the adherents of Milo, and 
added numerous circumstances of gratuitous atrocity 
to the death of their victim. Marcus Marcellus 
then rose to cross-examine him in behalf of the defen- 
dant, but was received with such a tempest of yells, 
execrations, and threats, tliat, in thi^ immediate ap- 
prehension of being tom to pieces by the multitude, ^ 
lie hastened to take ixrfuge upon the very tribunal of 
Domitins. Thes(i disimlerly proceeilings wore, how- 
ever, promptly remedied by Pompey, who, on the next 
day, presfntcd himself in the foaim with a sufficient 
guard to impose some degree of restraint upon the 
conduct of the surrounding crowd. TJ|^ie trj^l was 
now suffered to proceed without internnition. Sc- 

* (Jneftar, ut coii«titucnU, in Italian) ad convcnttis ngendos pro. 

: uflt cognoscit do 1*. Clodii c»dc; — do scnatusquc 
conaulto cei'tior factiia, ut ouincs Ttaliio j uni ores conjurarent, deicc- 
tutn totA provinciA Imbero institiiit. 

Ui* rebus in Italiam Ca>sari nuntiatis, quum jam ille virtute 
Cn. Poiiillcii urbanas res in cominodiorein statum ix'rvenisse intel- 
Mgurct, in Cialliam Traiisalpinani profcctus est. — This was pre> 
pariitory to (bo famous campaign against Vcrcingi^rex. — Do Bello 
(Jail. vii. I — 7 ; Fasti Hclleiiiri, Ui. 192. 
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Teral witnesees from Bovillte were produced, who 
tcstitied to the main circunietancee in thd miirticr of 
Clodius. The vestal virgins were brought forward 
to give evidence that an unknown female had pre« 
sentetl ht»rself before them with a votive ollbring on 
the part of Milo for the death of his adversary, and 
the cose for the prosecution was closed by the testi- 
mony of Fulvia, whose tears and lamentations made a 
deep improssioh uf>ou the sympathies of the assembly. 

As in the course of the ensuing day it was im- 
perative upon the advocab^ on both sides to iinish 
their pleadings, and upon the judges to give their 
dtx'isioii, the tribune Miinatius, before the populace 
began to drsjierse, a<ldresst*d them in a set spet^ch, 
desiring them to ho ]>unetnal in their attendance on 
the following morning, and not to suifor the .accused 
to escape by any repugnanee in expressing their feel- 
ings of just grief and resentment. In consequence 
of this harangue, which was followed by other 
indicationa, of an approaching tumult, Pompey, in 
tlie course (»f the night, to<)k possession with his 
soldiers of all the aj>proaches to the forum, and 
])laiited strong guards in every temple and public 
building from wliieh a view of it tniglit be obtained. 
Ills ow'ii tribunal he caused to lx) erected in a con- 
spicuous place in front of the jcrarium, or treasury, 
and ordered a chosen detachment to he drawn up 
around it. With thc,da>vn of day the whole of 
Itoino was in motion, and hastening towards the 
]>lace of trial. lOvery shop was closed, — livery kind 
of business suspi'iideil, — and hut one fueling of intend* 
anxiety and eager expectation pervaded the immense 
]K>pulation jKUinjd forth to witness the decision of 
the famous cause wdiich had so long occupied their 
attention. As the selection of fresh ju<lgeH, in the 
place t)f those who had presided during the produc- 
tion of the evidence, went forward by the ordinary 
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method of drawing lots, a dead silence sank upon 
the fornm and its countless occupants, amidst 
which the elder Appius Clodius, Marcus Antonius, 
and Valerius Nepos*, spoke in successihn, for the 
^ace of two hours, on the side of the prosecution. 
Cicero then rose to reply. From the importance of 
the question^ — the magnitude of the interests at 
stake,-— the dignity and number of his auditors, — and. 
his own well-known sentiments of deep hatred towards 
Clodius, and friendship for the individual accused of 
his assassination, — it was anticipated that his genius 
was now about to shine forth in a manner which would 
surpass, in brilliancy and eflect, every previoiis ex- 
hibition of its resources, TIiq public expectation, 
however, experienced a singular disappointment. 
Cicero had been conveyed bj^ his attendants the 
forum in a close litter, with a design to avoid the 
sight of any object which could tend to discompose 
his mind on an occasion when his highest efforts 
would bo requisite. But when, on desceB<ling from 
this conveyance, he was saluted with the hoarse 
munnurs and uproar of the Clodian party, — when 
ho beheld the dense multitude before him waving 
like an agitated sea with the violence of its emo- 
tions,— every eminence around him glittering with 
the arms of Pompey's troops, and, high above all, the 
presiding general, seated on his tribunal amidst the 
imposing insignia of Roman dignity, and surrounded 
hy the full pomp of banners and military ensigns, — 
the heart of the orator is said to have utterly sunk within 
him, lieneath the influence of that baneful timidity 
which had darkened the genius of his great Athenian 
prototype on Un occasion of equal moment ; and than 
which the prompt imagination and ready voice of 

* Asconii Argiimcntum oratiooit pro Annio Milonc : — from 
>K'hich most of the preceding purUcnltre, relative to the (feath of 
Clodius and impeachment of Milo, are taken. 
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eloquence ba^q not a more subtle or a more powerfitl 
foe to encounter. In the commencement of his 
pleadings he is described, by his own testimony as 
well as that of others, as having always exhibtte<i 
a considerable degree of nervous trepidation ; but 
at this ^momentous crisis, the feeling amounted to 
an almost entire forgetfiilness of the arrangement of 
his arguments, and the grace's of la.nguage with 
which no had intended to invest them. Ilis S])cech 
w’iis, in consequence, comparatively feeble and unim-* 
pressivc, and very ditterent from that masterly 
oration so well known under the name of the De- 
fence of A nnius M ilo. Had it, however, been deliverecl 
as it at tlie present moment exists, and with every 
advantage which the most hnislied action and utter- 
ance of the speaker ctmld luive given to its majestic 
periodi, tlui event of the trial wuu]|)i probably not 
have been diflcmit. ]^fil(» wms condemned by a 
considerable majority of his judges* ; and, following 

• lly the exi«t>nj» law on the euhject, (the Lex Aurelix JutlU 
ciaria,) the ju«ljj<*s were at tlii* time M'lected from the aenatora, 
ei|uit«», and lerarian tiihimes ;~~the latter of whom were ofHceni 
a{)|Xiint('d to give out the* money for the payment of the annict, 
and a1w(t;i9 ctiohen from among the plelK'iniiH. The throe ’order* 
w-oro thcroforo roproeontod, tlioiigli not oqnally ; ainre ^ the 
eighty-one judges uppoinfod at the trial of Milo, twontj’-elght were of 
the Kcnatoriaii, twenty-seven of the equestrian, and tweniV'tix of the 
plebeian degice. Doforo M'ntence wan pii«M'd, l>uth plaintiHT and 
defendant had the liltcrty of challenging ni>d withdrawing five indi* 
vidiiaU from each order. This, of course, loft fifty.onc for the 
ultimate deciMon of the cause. The numbers of those who voted 
for the ac4)uittai and condenination of Milo arc given as fellows by 


AsLonius. FOR tmk accvbfd. against. 

Senators, ri 12 

Kr|uites, 4 l.'J 

^rarian tribunes, 3 IST 

13 + 38.. 51. 


Majority against Milo, 25. 

It is also reeorded. orr the same authf»rity, that the speech of Cieero 
was delivered on the 3d of the Idea of Apnl (llth). 
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the usual custom of bis countrymen, prevented their 
sentence by retiring into voluntary exile. He is re- 
corded to have borne his misfortune with singular 
equanimity and cheerfulness ; qualities of his disposi- 
tion which have been most probably long familiar to 
the reader^ through the medium of the commqp tradi- 
tion, that when furnished by Cicero with a finished and 
correct copy of the speech intended for his defence, 
he merely observed after perusing it : — “ It is for- 
tunate for me that this oration was never ac*tually 
spoken; for had it once been delivered, I should 
have been prevented from enjoying the flavour of 
these excellent mullets at Marseilles*/'* His close 
connection with Cicero, and the prominent part he 
for a short time played in the history of his country, 
may bo considered as justifying some degree of 
curiosity as t^ the lattiT part of his care^ On 
this l&ead, however, the testimonies of historians are 
by no means diffuse, and in 8onu3 rcajifeets contra- 
dictory. That he afterwards returne<l to Italy, and 
that he met with his death from the blow of a 
stone under the walls of a foi tress he was besieging, 
while exerting himself in support of the cause of 
Poinj^)ey against Ca*sar, (having been induced to 
take* part ugaiiust the hitter, on account of his 
omitting him alone from a geiuTal sninmons to all 
(‘xiles to rejiair home,) appears certain. 'J'he town 
of Compsa, in the territory of tin* Ilirjiini, has been 
mentioned hy one writer as the sjiot before which ho 
fell ; but a far better authority asserts that the place 
in question was Cosa, a strong citadel of Liicaniat, 
situated in the Ager Thurimis. 

• — fvxP ravO* olhw koI iv 

o& 7^ roiairras iv Matrcra\itf rply\as 
iaBltiV tiiTfp T4 roiovroy air€Kt\6yr)ro. — !)»«, Hist. Rom. x\, 

tf Ill« (Cscliu») rUtu nuiitu» aU Milonctn tiimta, qiu Clodio 
inteHcH:to a nomiuo erat daitiDatut, aiquo eo lo Italiam cvocato, 
sibi conjunxit. 
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AVithout considering how far the usual laws of 
criticism on such subjects are to be applied to a 
speech which must bo considered rather as a testi- 
mony of what the orator might have dono^than of what 
he actually perfonned, it may be observed, that on 
the intrinsic merits of the famous defence of Milo, 
there never has been, and probably never* will Imj, 
more than a single opinion. For condensed argu- 
ment, clearness of arrangement, the power of appre- 
ciating and bringing to bear upon the point to bo 
established the sligfiUMst incidents, and of seizing 
upon aiui amplifying every shadow of inference 
which might lea<l to tlio advantage of the accused, 
as well as for the felicitous adaptation of the most 
suitable words to the soiiiKlest n'asoning, it is un- 
surpassed even in the e(ynpnss of the only writings 
tif antupiity wh»‘re a rivalry of excel lenctM5i 
might Im’ l(M)ked for, — the writings of ('ieeix> dn*u- 
self. The design of the advocate is to establish a 
cminter-ivceu’^Jition, uml to prove that the death of 
C'lodius was not the effect of a casual iiKvtiiig, but 
the result of a dee])ly-laid plan on his o>vn ])urt for 
the murder of Milo; and the skill with which his 
dt*sign is worked out is tnily remarkahlo. Ilis gra- 
phic and pietures([ue description of all tho cireum- 
stances calculated to exempt his client from the siis- 
]>i<‘ion of a preine<litat(*d attack, — the mixed tra^i^ hy 

liitcMHi Milo, (limiltMH ciFctim iiiunicipu IiUtIh. ra qua* facoret 
JUMM atquc inipcfio farerc Pompeii — quo» ex ncie alieiio laWar© 
nrliitrabaliir folieitahat, Apud quos eiim piofirere nihil poasel, 
quibuadam er^pnitnlia Rolutui (Wim in ngro Turiiio oppufioftie 
ra*pit. Kd qiiiim .'i Q. Piedio pitttore cum Jfgionc • • • 
lapidc ictuB cMCt cx muro periit.— f'ir»nr ile Bello Civ. iii. *2‘2. 
This event, arcording to Plin}', (Nat. Hist. ii. 67,) had been 
prognostic.'itcd a _\eai before by a sliower of wool. A still moro 
rciiiurkablc deviation, however, from the laws of nature is gravely 
recorded, by tho same writer, ns having taken place during the trial 
of Milo, — a storm of burnt bricks. 
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wKich he waa accompanied,-^ the presence of his 
wife Fausta, her female attendants and choristers,-— 
the cumbrous character of the vehicle in which he 
was seated, together with that of the dress which he 
wore, and which haft nearly cost him his life when 
called upon to defend himself against the sudden attack 
of his intended assassins, (although these points of 
advantage might demand no extraordinary genius for 
their discovery,) has been often and deservedly 
praised, as well as the skilful opposition to these par- 
ticulars of the arms and light equipment of the well- 
mounted troop of Clodius, equally provided for offence 
and for flight, — his sudden and apparently uncalled for 
departure from Rome to Aricia — his equally sudden 
return, and his suspicious deviation from the road to 
visit the villa of Poinpcy*.^ The unfavourable con- 
clusion whicli^ight have been drawn from the actual 
is8u%of the combat, is also ably eluded. “ If,” says 
the orator, it be asked why, while in possession of all 
these advantages, the party of (.’lodius was actually 
worsted in the encounter, I reply: — because it does 
not always happen that the traveller is slain by the 
liand of the robber, but the robber, occasionally, by 
that of the traveller : — because, moreover, Clodius, 
although assaulting with every jin*vious pirparation 
• one wholly unaware of his ap]>roach, f(*ll with all the 

loquitur, jiidin'S, ipsa;. qu» W'lnjicr valot plurimuin. Si 
h»c uon gesU audirelis sed picta videretis ; ttuiicn appnrehit, uter 
csset insidiator, ulcr nihil cogitarct roali cum alter vehercturin rhcdil 
pcniilatus, unt^ sederct uxor. Quid horum non impeditiMimuni ? 
vestitua, an vehiculuu), an coraos ? quid minus promptum ad piignam, 
euDi peAulAiirctitus, rbodAinifteditus, iixore poenc constrictus esset P 
Vidoto nunc ilium, prim iinr degredientem c villA snbito ; cur? 
vesperi ; quid necesso cst? tarde : qui'ronvenit, id prwsertim tem- 
p<uU? Divertit in villam Pompeii; Poinpeium ut vidcrct? seiebat 
in Alsiensi «sse ; villam ut pempiceret ? millies in eA fnerat. 
Quid ergo mt? morn et tergi%’era.<itio ; duin bic veniret, locum 
relinqucro noluit. — Pro Miloiie, xx. 
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weakness and timidity of a woman into the hands of 
brave men. Add to tiiis the power of accident — add 
tlie uncertain issua of every contest, and t)ie iDi}>artial 
arbitration of battle, by which the vanquished and 
prostrate foe often strikes to the earth the victor 
while indulging in the exultation of success, and in 
the very act of colU»cting the spoil — add, tinally, 
the imprudence of the well-feasted and half-intoxU 
cated leader of the hand ; who having left behind 
him, as he imagined, his enemy cut off from all 
chance of escape, thought nothing of the escort which 
followed in the* rear, until having fallen among them 
while fired with resentment, and wholly despairing 
of the safety of their master, he was suddenly in- " 
volved in the just retrihutiuii which faithful siTvants 
natiirally exacted for that master s life.” Nor in an 
inferior style is the boiftitiful appet^to the Alban 
heights, so long eioisi^crated to the iTIigious service 
of the I^atiiib*, and to the desecrated shrines which 
had borne witness to the extensive worship })resented 
in ancient times up<m the spot, wdih the design of en- 
listing the sujKTbtitious feidiiigs of his audience in his 
favour, while he represents in vivid colours the awful 
Jupiter Latiaris, and the whole host of minor divini- 
ties, (wbos<* solemn groves and altars, grey with the 
moss of centuries, Clodius had sacrilegiously over- 
tlirowii for the foundations of his villa,) as looking down 
with complacency upon hisdanger, and n'Joicing 9l his 

* Vot cnim jSiu, Albniii tumuli ntquc luri, vof^inquam, imploro 
tique iettor ! vo«quc Albanoruni straliu am, Mcrorum populi 
Romani aocia et a^yalcs, quas illr procepa amentiA, caeaia proa* 
traiiaque aanctiaaiutis lucis, aubatructionum inaunia inolibua*opprea. 
serat. Veauw turn arn>, veatm rcligionea vigueruiit, veatra via 
Taluit, qoain illc ooini acclcrepf^llurrat. Tuque cx tuo edito monte, 
LAtiaria aancte Jupiter, cujua illc lucua, nemora, fineaque mpe oiuni 
ne&rio atupro ct acelcrc niarularat, aliquatulo ad cum puniendum 
oeuloa aperuiati. Vobia illc, vobia, veatro in conapectu, aerer, ted 
juitai umcn ct UebitK {Mens, aoluta) funt— Pro Milouc, xxxii. 
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late but well-merited puniebmcnt. The testimony 
extracted by the question from the slaves of Clodius, 
is also confuted in a manner which might have been 
expected to destroy for the time to come, from the 
criminal code of Home, that absurd, monstrous, and 
appalling method of inquiry ; in reference to which 
we learn incidentally from the speech of the orator, 
that the household of the deceased had been kept for 
a hundred days past in dost' and solitary confinement, 
and brought forth from .time to time in a building 
called in mockery the hall of Liberty, to be subject 
to fresh torments, till depositfbns should be ob- 
tained from them satisfactory to the ‘relations of 
Clodius. If any fault is to be found in an address 
possessed of so many merits, it must be with the 
peroration. To a modem taste, the prosoj)op(via of an 
individual utk^ing the nfost ])atriotic sentiments 
through the imjdium of his advocate, while the per- 
son represented is known to have stood quietly by, 
listening to the formal representation of his own 
thoughts and resolutif)ns, must appear too theatrical 
and artificial to be efiective. Jlut if this observation 
bo thought hyjxjrcritical, it will at least be allowed 
that the idea, even if unexceptionable in the first 
instance, has Imtii drawn out and enlarged upon to 
an extent, which materially impairs the general 
strength of the oration. 

The impeachment of Milo was sueceeded by that 
of his friend Marcus »Saufeiiis, accused of being one 
of the most active in exciting the train of Milo to 
storm the house at Bovillm in which Clodius had 
takcxr refuge. In this cause C^icero again presented 
himself against the Clodian faction, as counsel for the 
aecusc'd, in conjunction with tlu' tribune Cceliua, and 
had the sati’^faction of finding his efi’orts crowned 
with better svicccss ; since Saufeius, although twice 
brought to trial on different accounts, was on both 
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occasiona acquitted. The new law was then directc<l . 
against the opposite party, and Sextus Olodius having 
h^n impeached for the prominent part he had taken 
in directing the late excesses at the tumultuous funeral 
of his relative, was, to the great satisfaction of the bet- 
ter disposed aniungthe citiiKms,in his turn found guilty. 
Scipio and lUqxsieus were then accused under the late 
act against bribery. The fonner was rescued by the 
interposition of Ponipey, who re<|ue8ted of the senate, 
as an e8|>eciul act of favoar, that they would allow 
him to be excnipU^d from proscjcutioii ; and crowned 
this singulai* manifestation of partiality by marrying 
his daughter Coriieiin, and declaring him his colleague 
in the consulates during the remaining months Of the 
year. llypsa*us, who had only past claims upon his 
favour to prtKlucc, was left to ex[KTi(*neo the full 
rigour of juitioe, Tln*rfext subjects gf iinpeaehinent 
were selected from the Clodian ]>arty. The tribunes 
Planeiis and Ihirsa, who had been amongst its most 
active and misehievoua supportcTs, were summomxl 
to prepare for tlieir trial the inonu'nt their office had 
expired, the former being accuseil by (.’tel ins, and the 
latter by Cicero. I loth were condt^roned to exile, 
although Hurisa was tlefeiided by all the influence, as 
well as the t-ouiiienancc of Pompey, who appeared in 
peraon as his advoeate. 

At the brief seasons of relaxation afforded during 
tlu*sc jiroeeedings, Cicero, wliose rest was only 
change of intellectual ex<*rtion,is l>eliev(‘d to have com- 
posed his treatise “ Do I^gibus.” 1'he scene pf this 
dialogue, in wliieh the sf^eakers art; (/icero, his brother 
(Quintus, and his friend Atticus, is laid by the still 
and st^tjuestered waters of the Liris* and Fibrenus, 

* “ Tlie reader who (Ulights in clauicnl fipftcllationf. will bo 
pleAM'd to hear that this river rtill bcai-s itm niieient name, till it 
pa«)M*s the city of S^ira; that the Fibrcntm ("till called) ftilla into 
it a tittle below* that city, and continuca to encircle the little island 
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. beside the walls endeared to the writer as the former 
residence of his ancestors*, and the whole work seems 
to reflect the calm and subdued beauty of the quiet 
autumnal season in which it was probably composed. 
The ultimate principles of one of the sublimest studies 
which can engage the attention of the human mind - 
those of a science which is entrusted, to a far greater 
extent than any other, with the most important tem- 
poral interests of mankind ; — on the slightest devia- 
tionof whose balance depends thehappiiiessormisery of 
thousands ; and which bases its principles and grounds 
its ap])cal upon one of the imperishable attributes of 
Deity itself, — arc tlie subject of this striking speci- 
men df the kind of investigations to which many of the 
great and wise of antiquity devoted the moments won 
f^oni the more harassing pursuits and engagements of 
public life. Tliree books alone remain ai the six ori- 
ginally composed. The first two are devoted to the 
introduction of the inquiry, and the establishment of 
the ^eat rules by which the practice of jurisprudence 

on vrhich Cicero lays the scene of his stxond dialogue * l)c Legibus/ 
and describes wiili so imicb eloquence. I must a«ld, that Aqn- 
nuin, also in the Yicinity of the Fibrentis, slill retains its name, enno- 
bled by the birth of that oiost illustrious Uouian/*— 'Classical Tour, 
vol. li. 470. 

• With what hannony and justness of expression is this feeling 
described!— “A/a/cui. b^o vcrociim licet plures dies al)essc,}»t«ser- 
tim hoc temporo anni, et aniusuitatciu hnucel salubtitatem sequor; 
raro auteui licet. Hed niiniruui tucalia qiioque cuusu deicctat qua; 
te lion attingitita. — Atticus, Qum tandem ista causa est? — Marcus* 
Quia, si vorum diciuius, hire est tiica ot hujus fiatiis uiei, germana 
patria t hinc eiiiui orti stiqie antiquissimA sunius ; hlc sacra, liic 
genus, et majorum niulta vestigia. Quid plura? Hanc vidcs villam, 
ut nunc quidero est, latiusvditicatani patris nostri studio ; qiii cum 
csset iiifinuA valetudine, hie ferti a<tateiu cgit in litcris. Sed hoc 
i|»so in loco, cum avus viverct, et antiquo more parva csset villa, 
ut ilia Curiana in Sabinis, me scito esse iiatuui. Quarc incst nescio 
quid, et latet In animo, acsonsu mco, quo me plus hie locus fortusse 
delectet ; siquidem otiam die sapicntissiinus vir, Ithaiuim ut vidcrct, 
immortaliutem scribiiur rcpudi&Me.”— De Legibus, ii. 2. 
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should at all times be directed*. The third treats qf 
the duties of the Roman inagistracyiNis at ^hat time 
constituted, and the wisdom which liad prompted 
the creation, and decided upon the provinces of the 
several members, of that body. The three following, 
— which, had they yet cxist^, roust, from the nature 
of their contents, comjmsing the opinion of Cicero as 
to the best objects, forms, and provisions of legal enact- 
ments, and his judgment respecting the established 
code of his own country. Have been far more valuable 
than those which contain the mere exordium and first 
entrance upon his plan, — have unhappily perished. 

Ilis attention to literary pursuits was, however, » 
now' about to be interrupted by a necessity, which 
called him to a scene of life hitherto wholly untried ; 
and compelled him to exchange the scenes ho had 
just been describing with so intense a perception of 
their influence, for a temporary residence in a distant 
country. By one of the provisions of Pom poy*A laws 
Against bribery it was ordained, that no prrotor or 
consul should, from henceforth, bo appointed to any 
province, until five years had elapsed from the expi- 
ration of his office. The provision in itself was cer- 
tainly wise and salutary, since it was calculated to 
prevent, by postponing the enjoyment of the priae 
which was the real object of dispute among those 
wlio sued for the higher magistracies at Rome, the 
inordinate eagerness and unboundeii comiptipn which 
attended such contests, and the thoughtless extrava- 
gance which, for the most part, preceded them. It 
was, however, at the same time, sufficiently partial, 
since Pompey was allowed to retain his government 

* The definition of juttice, clearing it from abstract and intangible 
speculations, and referring it imm^iatelj to its only intelligible 
source, the will of a sovereign and perfect Being, is at oner noble and 
correct. ''Quamobrem lea vera atque princepa, apta ad jubendum 
etad vetandum, ratio cat recta snmmi Jotis.** — D e Logibus, it, 4. 

X 
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of Spain, and Csesar that of the Gauls. In conse- 
quence of this upgulation, Cicero, since the appoint- 
ments of fresh magistrates to the provinces were to be 
filled from persons who had some time pijeviously 
enjoyed the consular dignity, was forced to accept the 
government of Cilicia, a charge for which there is 
little doubt that ho entertained a hearty aversion. 
Yet, as on this occasion he was convinced of the pro- 
priety of sacrificing his own feelings to the general 
good, he did not hesitate to comply with the com- 
mand of the senatei A force of two legions, which 
at that time might have amounted to twelve .thousand 
,meii, together with about twelve hundred, cavalry, 
was, by a separate edict, placed under his care for the 
protection of the province, which, besides Cilicia Pro- 
per, included the neighbouring countries of Pisidia and 
Pamphylia,thc island of Cyprus, and the three dioceses 
or districts of Synnada, Cibyra and Apamea. After 
obtaimng this decree and making such preparations as 
were necessary, he quitted Rome in the beginning of 
May, A. u. a 703, and in the consulate of Servius 
Sulpicius Rufus and Marcus Claudius Marcellus; 
having previously written, according to usual custom, 
a complimentary letter to Appius Ihilcher, his pre- 
decessor in the government of Cilicia, wdiich is pre- 
served among his correspondence, informing him of 
the resolution of the senate, and requesting his good 
offices towards lessening the difficulties which he na- 
turally expected to encounter at his first entrance 
upon the duties of his appointment. He was accom- 
panied by his brother Quintus, who had been 
allowed to act as his lieutenant, as well as ])y 
his son Marcus, his nephew Quintus, and his sister- 
in-law Pomponia ; and pursuing his journey by way 
of Arpinum, Aquinum, and Pompeii*, to Cuma?, 

* From his villa near Pompeii, ho wrote the epigtle to Atticiis, 
(v. 1,) in which he gives a curious, but by no means agreeable, pic- 
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was there met by his friend and rival in elo<|ucncc, 
Hortensius, who took an affectionateiarewcll of him, 
and received his parting injunctions to use every 
means in his power to prevent his government from 
being continued to him for a longer time than the 
ordinary space of a year. From thence he proceeded 
through Boneventum * to Tarentumf, where ho ar- 
rived on the 18th of May, and spent three days in the 
company of Pompey, who was then on a visit to the 
place. On the 20th of the same month, ho set out 
for Brundusium. At this port he had determined to 
embark for Greece, but contrary winds J for some 
time prevented liim from putting to sea ; and he has 
mentioned an additional cause of delay, in the absence 
of his legate Pontiniis, the well known conqueror of 
the Allohroges, on whose military skill he appears to 
have placed the greatest reliance. 


CHAPTER X. 

Jealousies between Pompey and Caesar — Cicero at Athens— 'Ho 
arrives at Ephesus, and proceeds to Ijaodieca — DisintereBtedness 
of Cicero — Invasion of Syria by the Parthiuns, wlio besirpfo 
Caius Cassius in Antioch — Cicero encamps at Cybistra — His 
Despatch to the Senate, giving Account of his Interview with 
Ariobarzanes — His Operations at Aniamis — Letter to Atticus — 
To the Senate and People — To Marcus Cato— .Reply of the 
latter — Disingenuousness of Cicero with respect to Appiiis — 
His Justice towards the Balaminians — Equitable Character of 
his Government — Cicero at Tarsus — He prepares to return to 
Italy — Lands at the Peiraeus — Arrives at Brundusium, and pro. 
eccds towards Rome. 

By the death of Clodius the attention of men, 
which had been o ccupied alinoat during the whole of 

tiire of a matrimonial dispute between Quintus and Potnponia ; from 
which it appears, that wiiatevcr might bo the disposition of the Ro> 
man matrons in general, the latter, like Ciccro*sown wife Terentia, 
was by no means tlie meekest of women. 

• Ad Attic. V. 4. f Ibid. 


* Ibid. 
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his political career by his noisy and turbulent efforts 
against the peace of society, was now at liberty to bo 
diverted to other intimations of discord, which having 
lon^ continued to rise, in comparative silence, from a 
more distant quartet, had been hitherto disregarded 
amidst the scenes of tumult and confusion daily exhi- 
bited in the metropolis ; and which calthough, like the 
minute clouds which are said, in tropical climates, to 
rise before the most tremendous tempests, they might 
have at first appeared of little importance, were not 
on that account the less fearful prognostics of evil. 

Since the death of Julia, and more especially after 
the marriage of Pompey with a daughter of the family 
of the Cornelii, the already existing causes of jealousy 
between Csesar and his late son-in-law had continued 
rapidly and constantly to increase. The lustre of 
six successful campaigns in Gaul had at length 
opened the eyes of the Tatter to the fact, that he had 
imprudently contributed to raise to eminence a leader 
whose military genius was likely to eclipse his own ; 
and, with this conviction, came the no less painful 
reflection, that although it would have been a task 
of little difficulty to suppress so formidable a rival at 
the outset of his career, the attempt, if now made, 
must be one involving much exertion, considerable 
time, and no small degree of precaution. While 
Pompey had been confidently reposing on the strength 
of his past services at Rome, too well contented with 
the universal homage paid to him to take any steps 
to increase it, Caesar, under the appearance of yield- 
ing to him as his superior, and only enjoying the 
important position ho occupied in the- state by his 
favour, had been with consummate prudence turn- 
ing every circumstance in his situation into a 
means of future advantage. By his constant wars 
in Gaul, a province considered too poor to be worthy 
the ambition of either of his confederates, he had. 
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by dint of incessant service^ fonned an army of 
veterans inured to toil and danger to an extent never 
before witnessed. The strong passes of the Alps, an 
incalculable advantage either towards the succeis of 
offensive or defensive operations, were in his hands ; 
and the possession of Cisalpine Gaul enabled him to 
advance his troops within a formidable vicinity to 
the city without passing in any degree beyond the 
bounds of his legitimate authority. He had, besides, 
by a special law, been exempted from either giving up 
his command, or presenting himself in person at 
Rome, if lie should think fit to sue for the consulate, 
and the important concession, as well as dangerous 
precedent, was not likely to bo lost s>ght of in 
the future calculiftions of his ambition. This was 
clearly seen when certain attempts were made 
by a jconsiderable party in the senate to dis- 
lodge him from his advantageous post, by proposing 
to send successors into the provinces under his com- 
mand. His adherents in the capital had infliience 
enough to make the question a subject of long and 
protracted debate; but the transfer of numerous 
cohorts to the Italian side of the Alps, on the first 
intelligence of the discussion, was a movement which 
promised little for bis obedience to any command 
which might be ultimately issued for his recal. 
Pompey, who was perhaps the chief actor in what was 
probably intended at first only as an experiment 
upon the temper and resolution of his rival, still con- 
tinued to wear the mask of moderation, and even, to 
a certain extent, of friendship towards him, by pre- 
tending occasionally to interpose in his behalf. But, 
notwithstanding this politic bearing, it was possible 
for all to discover, that between himself and his more 
daring and subtle competitor for dominion there was 
but an unsubstantial bond of union — a hollow truce— 
which would be unscrupulously broken the moment 
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its violation promised to conduce to the advantage of 
either. 

While the minds of men at Rome were occu- 
piedi with forebodings originating from these and 
similar considerations, the waters of the Ionian sea 
were studded with the sails gf the squadron con- 
veying Cicero and his escort towards the coast of 
Epirus, the first stage of his foreign destination. On 
the 15th of June he arrived (little anticipating the 
the celebrity which the spot was afterwards destined 
to acquire) at Actium, after having landed on his 
passage at Corcyra. Here the peril then .thought 
to attend an attempt to double the dreaded rook 
of Leucate, appears to have determined him to 
perform the greater part of the reft of his journey to 
Athens by land, ile reached that city on the 25th 
of June, and remained there ten days in the house of 
Aristus, a celebrated professor of the doctrines of the 
Academy, indulging in those philosophic disputations 
in which he was at all times delighted to engage, as 
well as in the contemplation of those unrivalled works 
of art, towards which the gaze of man was never yet 
turned without admiration, and which at that period 
were yet fresh with the impress of a beauty since 
softened into a less commanding, though perhaps ho 
loss powerful expression, by the mellowing hand of 
a partial decay. At Athens ho was joined by Pon- 
tinus, and from thence wrote, at the instigation of the 
principal Epicureans, his letter to CaiusMeinmius*, at 
that time at Mitylene, dissuading him from following 
out his intention of building upon the spot yet occupied 
by the remains of the unpretending dwelling and school 
of the great founder of the sect of the Garden, which 
had been granted him by a decree of the Areopagus. 

He sot sail from the port of Peirsous on the 6th day 
of June, with a squadron of Rhodian, Mitylenian, and 
* Ad DivoiiM, xiii. 1. 
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other vessels numerous enough to constitute a respect^ 
able armament, and passing by Ceos and Gyarus, the 
latter not yet peopled with the host of exiles who after- 
wards crowded its rocks, was carried by a brisk gale 
to Delos, where he remained for a short time wind- 
bound ; and, as it appears, in no very good-humour 
wifli the flat-bottomed craft of Rhodes, which he 
represents as wholly incompetent to brave the heavy 
swell of the ^gean. 

On the 2:?nd.of June, or, as lie has expressed it, 
^ve hundred and sixty days from the battle of 
Bovillai *, he reached the coast of Asia, and landed 
at Ephesus, having previously touched at Samos t. 
He was received at his arrival in a manner which 
testifled the exte4llknd character of his reputation in 
that quarter. Multitudes had already poured into 
Ephesus from tlie neighbouring districts, influenced by 
the desire of beholding one whose wisdom and genius 
had ensured him the highest place as a statesman and 
philosopher, even in the estimation of distant nations, 
and now, on the lirst news of his approach, hastened 
to meet him with the same marks of respect which 
they would have shown to the actual praetor of the 
province. He records, with an honourable satis- 
faction, that these indications of esteem were not 
abused, as in too many cases, by any instance of ex- 
tortion on his part, inasmuch as his journey to the 
Cilician frontier was not attended with the slightest 
expense to a single individual J. On tho last day of 
July he was at Laodicea §, after passing through the 
city of Tralles, and might now be considered fairly 
within the limits of his government. His letters 
to Atticus, from both these cities, as well as 
from Ephesus, are replete with expressions *"of 
disgust at the prospect of the employment before 
him, with repinings for the more extensive theatre 

^ Ad Attic. V. 13. fTbidi! X Ibid. ] Ibid. 
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for his abilities presented by the metropolis, and with 
urgent requests to his friend to do everything in his 
power to prevent the prolongation of his office, of the 
commencement of which he requests him to take ac* 
curate note, in order to move for his recal at the 
earliest opportunity 

It has been observed, by a writer equally dislin- 
guiahed by the acuteness ot his judgment and the 
elegance of his language, that if the principle of 
liberty and due adjustment of power,, by which alone 
liberty is constituted, prevailed in the heart o{ 
the Roman empire, the extremities of that mighty 
system were subjected to a tyranny of the wor^ 
possible descriptiont. Numerousvroofs of this have 

* Per fortunas ! quoniam Romto mnncS^rimiim illud prsefulci 
alque pr®muni quacso, ^ einius annui ; ne intercalctur quidem; — Ad 
Attic. V. 13.— ’In provincift meSk fore me putabam Cal. Sexiiltbue. 
Ex eft die, si me amaa, irapairrtyfia ivia6<noif comD\ovetow — v. 14.^ — 
I^aodiceam reni pridie Cal. ^xtiles: ex lioc die claTiim anni 
movebis. — v. 15. 

t Montesquieu, Esprit dcs Loix. — The most prominent evils of 
the Ilofxvm system of government abroad are, according to the cus* 
tom of this great writer, summed up in a few words, but with 
masterly comprehen6ion.->-" Pendant quo Rome ne domina quo dans 
I’ltalie, les pcuplcs furent gouyernes comme di s conf&dcr^s. On 
snivoit les loix dc chaque r6ptiWiq«c. Mais lorsqu*clle conquit 
plus loin, que le s^nat n*cut pas immddiatcment roeil snr les pro« 
vincee, quo let magistrate qui ctoient ft Rome ne purent plus gou- 
verner rompirc, il fallut envoyer des pretcurs et dcs proconsuls. 
Pour lore cette hannonio dcs trois pouvoirs nc fut plus. Ceux 
qu*on envoyoit avoient uno puissance qui reunissoit cellc de toutes 
les magistraturcs romaines ; que dis.jc ? rclle mftme du pcuple. 
C*^toiont des mii|i8trats despotiques, qui convenoiont beaucoup ft 
reloiguemont des lieux oft ils ctoient envoyfts. Ils exeryoient les 
trois pouvoirs ; ils Ctoient, si j’ose moservirdcce terme, les bachas 
de la rdpubliqiie. 

' *' Nous avons dit ailleurs quo le m^me magistrat dans la r^puh* 
lique doit avoir la puissance ext^utrice, civile, et militaire. Cela 
fait qu’unc republique qui conquiert, no peut guefo communi* 
quee son gouvernement ct iv^gir Vetat conquis scion la forme de sa 
constitution. Eii effet le magistrat qu*elle envoye pour gouvemer 
ayaut la puissance exftcutrice, civile, ct militaire, U faut bion qu’il 
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been already giyenifi the present brief and necessarily 
limited history ; but were no evidence produced of 
the fact, it might easily be inferred from a simple 
consideration of the form of the provincial govern- 
ment exercised by the Romans. Cilicia, like too 
many other districts subjected to their despotism, 
had, when Cicero entered upon its management, 
been reduced to a deplorable condition of misery by 
the unprincipled oppression of a succession of rapa- 
cious magistrates, each eager to glean sufficient from 
the little left by his predecessors to enable him to 
spend the rest of his life in luxurious enjoyment ; 
and by the avarice and dishonesty of the principal 
fanners of the revenue, who, residing for the most part 
at Rome, entrust^ the task of collecting it to sub- 
agents of the vilest character, generally conferring the 
appointment on the highest bidder, and, provided their 
own profits were secured, caring little by whom, or 
to what extent, the effects of their extortion might be 
felt. The apprehension of a war with a formidable 
neijghbour was an additional ingredient in the suf- 
ferings of the country thus internally harassed and 
oppressed. The Parthians, exulting in their recent 
successes, were already ^shing their advanced 
bodies across the Euphrates, and desolating, by 
means of their formidable cavalry, all the regions 
which bordered the opposite bank. It was hourly 
anticipated that the invaders would make their 
appearance in some one of the districts entrusted to 
the governmenf of Cicero ; yet to defend his province 
from an enemy which had defeated one of the most 
potent armies ever sent by the republic into the 
field, he had at his disposal but the two legions, and 

nit niissi la Dinssance l^islativo ; car, qui est-cc qui feroit dcs loix 
aans lui ? Tl faut auisi qii'il ait la puiRsance dc juger ; car qui 
est.cc qiii jugeroit ind^pendamnient de lui ? II faut done que lo 
gouvemeur qu'elle envo)e ait Ics trois pouvoirs ; comme ccla fut 
dans les prorinccB ronuunes.’’— Lir. xi. chap. 20. 
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a small body of horse, originally voted him by the 
senate, to which he had in vain endeavoured to 
procure an addition, by applications made to that 
assembly while he was yet at Brundusium ; and 
even of this force, he afterwards complained that 
three entire cohorts were wanting*. He was, how- 
ever, able to rely upon a considerable body of aux- 
iliaries from his province, and the whole army of 
Deiotarus, king of Galatia, a hrm friend and ally of the 
Roman people. A letter written at this time to Atti - 
cus gives a striking picture of the unpromising aspect 
of aifairs in Cilicia generally, as well as of the condition 
in which it had been left by his predecessor Appius. 

“ CICERO SENDS HEALTH TO ATTICTJS. 

‘‘ Although the messengers charged with the des- 
patches of the farmers of the revenue were setting 
out for Rome while I was yet on my progress, I 
have contrived to snatch a brief opportunity to pre- 
vent the danger of your imagining that I bave been 
unmindful of your injunctions, and have, therefore, 
sat down on the public road, briefly to mention a 
few particulars upon a subject vrhich ought properly 
to be treated at a inuch^eater length. Know then, 
that on the last day of July I arrived in a province 
reduced to the last condition of suflering, and all 
but ruined beyond recovery, in which my arrival 
had been most anxiously expected. Having re- 
mained for three days at Laodicea, as many at 
Apamea, and for the same space of time at Synnada, 
I liavo heard nothing in these several cities but pio- 

* Soo, on this subject, the letter of M. Ccelius to Cicero. (Ad Pi. 
versos, viii. 5.) ** Nunc si Parthus movet aliquid scio non mcbocrem 
fore contentionem : tuus porro cxercitns vix unum saUnm tueri po- 
test.’* The observation which follows is in perfect accordance with 
the experience of all times ; — “ Ilanc autem nemo ducit rationem ; 
sod omnia desiderantur ab eo (tanqoam nihil denegatum sit ei quo 
minus quam paratissimui esset) qui publico uegotio pnopositus est.** 
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testations on the part of the inhabitants of their utter 
inability to pay the existing capitation-tax; com- 
plaints that every possession belonging to them had 
been sold ; groans and lamentations on the part of 
public bodies ; and relations of such acts of mon- 
strous oppression, as would more become a ferocious 
brute than a human being. The people, in short, 
are weary of their very existence. Yet, in the 
depth of their wretchedness, they have derived some 
little solace from the circumstance that no contribii- 
tion»whatever is exacted from them, either for my- 
self, my legates, my qusBstor, or any one of my 
attendants. Be it known to you, also, that I de- 
mand neither provender for iny horses, nor firewood, 
nor any thing allowed by the Julian law* ; with the 
single exception, that I require to be supplied by 
ray hosts with four bods and a lodging — nay, some- 
times not oven this, since 1 occasionally am satisfied 
with the shelter of iny tent. In consequence of such 
unexpected conduct, incredible multitudes throng to 
meet me, from the open country, the villages, and 
the neighbouring houses. My arrival seems every- 
where to in8})ire a fresh life ; — so much have the 
justice, the disinterestedneslj and the clemency of 
your friend Cicero surpassed the anticipation of all. 
Appius, on the first news of my approach, thought 
proper to retire to the remotest part of the province, 
that is, as far as Tarsus, where ho continues to dis- 
pense justice, We have no news of the Parthians, 
yet some persons who arrived at my quarters a short 
tiuie ago, brought intelligence that a party of our 
horse h ad been cut off by these barbarians. Bibulust 
* Tho Lox Julia de Repetundis, passed in the first consuhite of 
Julius Ctesar, a. v. c. 695, against exaction on the part of foreign 
magistrates. Wl'liis law contained more than a hundred leparato 
counts ; but little is known of the extent of tho restrictions im- 
posed by it.«-.See Ernesti Index Lc^um in Oic. 

f The new proconsul of Syria. 
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does not seem to li^ve yet dreamt of making his ap- 
pearance in his government. This has been ac- 
counted for by a design which is imputed to him of 
quitting it so much the later. I am hastening 
toward^ my camp, from which I am at present dis- 
tant two days* journey.** 

The Roman and auxiliary force collected by the 
order of Cicero was at this time stationed near the 
city of Iconium, in Lycaonia. Here, as soon as their 
general had arrived and reviewed his troops, he re- 
ceived the unwelcome news from Antiochus, king of 
Commagene, that the Parthians had crossed the 
Euphrates in force ; and the intelligence was shortly 
afterwards confirmed by an express despatched by 
one of the petty princes in alliance with Rome, 
commanding a district beyond Mount Taurus, stating, 
that the principal strength of the enemy consisted in 
cavalry, and that Pacorus, the son of Orodes, was 
at their head. Little defence was made against the 
first burst of the invaders, the few Roman out- 
posts in their road retreating successively before 
them, until they had penetrated far enough into 
Syria to invest Antioch, where Caius Cassius, 
afterwards the cclehratfid conspirator against Julius 
Caesar, was at that time stationed in garrison with 
the principal wrecks of the army of Crassus, having 
accompanied its ill-starred leader on his expedition 
as quaestor, and afterwards conducted the retreat of 
the Romans thus far, with consummate skill. Before 
the direction which the Parthian army had taken was 
fully known, Cicero, imagining that Cilicia was 
their object, hastened to take post in Cappado- 
cia, through which his province vras most vulnerable ; 
and having advanced as fivr as the town of Cybis- 
tra, entrenched himself, in constant expectation of 
their appearance. His son and nephew, the younger 
Marcus and Quintus Cicero, were at the same time 
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entrusted to the care of Deiotarus, and escorted by 
him into his kingdom, where, as in a place of greater 
safety, it was intended that they should remain as 
long as the Roman army continued to keep the field. 
While encamped in this position, he was visited by 
Ariobarzanes, who had been declared, after the 
assassination of his father by his own subjects, king 
of Cappadocia by the Roman senate, and entrusted 
to the especial care of the proconsul of the neighbour- 
ing province. The objects and issue of the journey 
of this prince, as well as the operations which had 
preceded it, are thus detailed in the public despatch 
of Cicero on the occasion* : — 

“ MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO, TUB SON OP MARCUS, 
PROCONSUL, WISHES PUBLIC PROSPERITY TO TUB 
CONSULS, PRiETORS, TRIBUNES OP TUB PEOPLE, 
AND SENATE. 

After I had arrived in my government on the 
last day of July, having been unable to reach it 
sooner on account of the difficulties and delays which 
occurred during my voyage, and the bad condition of 
the public roads, I Judged it most consistent with my 
duty, as well as most to the advantage of the repub- 
lic, to make the necessary preparations for placing 
the military force of the province on as efficient a 
footing as possible. As soon as I had accomplished 
this, more by my own care and diligence than by the 
employment of any abundance of means at my com- 
mand, 1 determined, since messengers and letters 
were arriving almost daily with intelligence respect- 
ing the irruption of tho Parthians into Syria, upon 
directing my march through Lycaonia, Isauria, and 
Cappadocia ; it being strongly suspected that the in- 
vaders, if they thould resolve upon abandoning Syria, 
and entering my province, would direct their course 
• Ad DiTenos, xt. 2. 
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through Cappadocia, the quarter in which it was 
most exposed. Having, accordingly, advanced 
through the regions of the above district which 
border upon Cilicia, I pitched my camp near Cybis- 
tra, (a town situated close to Mount Taurus,) — ^both 
that Artavasdes, the king of Armenia, whatever 
might be his disposition towards us, might know that 
an army of the Roman people was close to his confines, 
and that 1 might act in conjunction with Deiotarus, 
a prince influenced by a feeling of the utmost fidelity 
and fnendship towards our commonwealth, whose 
counsels, as well as the resources at his disposal, 
were likely to prove 'of great service to the state, 

“ While I was encamped at this place, «fter having 
sent my cavalry into Cilicia, that the news of my 
approach, when announced among the cities in that 
direction, might confirm the inhabitants in their alle- 
giance, and that I might have early intelligence of 
what was going forward in Syria, I imagined that 
the three days during which 1 continued stationary 
might be devoted to the performance of an important 
and necessary service. For since 1 had been enjoined 
by your authority ‘ to protect l^ing Ariobarzanes, 
sumamed the Pimis and well-disposed to Rome*,” 
to keep inviolate the safety of that monarch as well as 
his kingdom, and to act as a guardian both to hiihself 
and his kingdom ;* and since you had alsc) added, ‘ that 
the safety of the same king was an object of great 
concern to the senate and people,* a compliment never 
yet decreed to any princes by our Order, I considered 
it my duty to convoy the expression of your opinion 
to Ariobarzanes, and promise him my protection, 
amity, and ready services; that he might, understand- 
ing the interest you had evinced for his own welfare 

• Kusobcu ct PhUoThoiniBum. Both these titles arc yet to be 
seen on ancient medab of Ariobarzanea, 'which are inscribed with 
the legend APIOBAPZANOTE EYSEBOTX ^lAOPUMAlOT. 
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aod the peace of his kingdom, inform me if he had 
any occasion for our assistance. 

After I had made a communication to this offset 
to the king in presence of my council, he, at the 
commencement of his reply, expressed his obligation 
in the strongest terms, as indeed was incumbent upon 
him, to yourselves in the first place, and afterwards to 
me; saying that it appeared a great and most honour- 
able distinction that the senate and people of Rome 
had so deeply concerned themselves in his welfare, 
while it was also evident how entirely he might rely 
upon my expressions of friendship and the influence 
of the authority of your commendation, from fhd 
diligence 1 had already shown in advancing his inte- 
rests, He, at the same time, to my great satisfaction, 
gave me to understand that he neither knew of, nor 
even suspected the cxistenctJ of any secret designs 
either against Kis life or his regal authority. When 
1 had congratulati^d him on this point, and expressed 
my joy at the intelligence, and finally exhorted him 
to remember the calamitous death of his father, to bo 
vigilant in providing the means of self-defence, and to 
tsJee, in pursuance.' with the advice of the senate*, 
every means for the preservation of his safety, he took 
leave of me, and departed to the town of Cybistra. 

“ On the day following he came once more into our 
camp, in company with his brother Ariarathres, and 
attended by several aged friends of his father, and 
with great si^ of agitation and many tears, while 
his brother- fully participated in his emotion, began to 
implore my assistance, on the strength of my pro- 
mises and your recommendation. While I was won- 
dering what sudden change of circumstances had 
induced this distress, he informed me that decided 
evidences of a dangerous conspiracy, which up to the 
present moment had been concealed, had been just 
laid beifore him ; that those, acquainted with it had 
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hithorto suppressed their mformation under the^indu* 
ence of fear, but in reliance upon my protection had 
no^ boldly revealed all the knowledge they possessed 
upon the subject. He moreover stated that his 
brother, ^who possessed the greatest affection towards 
him, had informed him of a circumstance, which the in- 
formant referred to also acknowledged in my presence, 
namely, that he had been sounded by the confederates 
to ascertain how far his ambition of reigning in the 
place of Ariobarzanes might be relied upon, and as- 
sured that such an event-could never take place while 
the latter remained alive ; although, from a feeling of 
Upprehension, he had never yet draounced those con- 
cerned in the plot. When he had finished speaking, 
I again advised the king to take every precaution for 
ensuring his security, and exhorted those friends about 
him, whose fidelity had been approved lyr the judgment 
of his father and grandfather, to defend, instructed by 
the terrible example of the murder of the former 
monarch, the life of his son by all the means of pro- 
tection in their liands. But when Ariobarzanes 
proceeded to request tliat I would supply him with a 
guard of cavalry and infantry from my own army, 
although I had not only the power, but was even laid 
under the obligation of doing so by the tenor of 
your decree, I did not think proper to comply with 
the demand, inasmuch as the interests of the republic 
required, in consequence of daily despatches I conti- 
nued to receive from Syria, that I should advance 
with my whole force to the confines of Cilicia; and as, 
moreover, since the conspiracy was laid open, it 
appeared to me that the king no longer needed the 
assistance of the Roman arms, but could defend himself 
by his own strength. I was therefore contented witfi 
advising him to make his own preservation his first 
lesson in the art of government, to use his absolute 
authority against those who were convicted of plotting 
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against him, to pnnish those \\rho had deserved seve- 
rity, and to i^t the rest free froim apprehension, to 
use finally the safeguard afforded by my army, racier 
as the pooans of preventing than of suppressing a 
revolt, while I at the same time assured hintf that as 
soon as the decree of the senate in his favour \Cas 
known, all would understand that I should, whenever 
it might be necessary, be ready to afPord him assist- 
ance in compliance with your injunctions. Having 
restored his confidence by such arguments, I decamped, 
from the spot, departing from Cappadocia with the 
impression that, owing to your wise regulations, and 
by an almost jncredible and divinely afforded acci- 
dent, niy approach had freed from the peril of a for- 
midable plot a monarch wdiom you had volniitarily 
dignified with tho most honourable title, commended 
to my especial care, and decreed to be the subject of 
your most anxious concern. The contents of this 
despatch I consider far from ^superfluous, that you 
may understand how great has been your prudence 
and foresight in taking precautions against an event 
which has all but actually happened^ and that you 
may bo assured on my part, that I have beheld those 
si^s of virtue, fidelity and regard towards yon in 
Ariobarzanes* as to justify all the interest you have 
manifested in his defence and preservation.” 

^ On the receipt of more accurate intelligence respect- 
ilg the direction taken by the Parthians, Cicero, think- 
ijag that Cappadocia was not likely to be threatened by 
their movements, resolved upon shifting his position 
to the frontiers of Cilicia, and accordingly decamping 
from Cybistra, led his army towards the ridge of 
Antanus, which seems to have been inhabited py a 
fi&ce and hardy race, whom Plutarch describes as 
maintaining the character for dishonesty, for which 
their nation was proverbial, by a regularly organised 
system of pillage against their neighbours. Yet their 

Y 
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undaunted and long-continued efforts to preserve tbe 
last spark of independence unquenched among their 
almost inaccessible rocks, is a circumstance which must 
excite some degree of sympathy for their rpin, and 
might ]^rhap8 render necessary, if it did not justify, 
tb6 predacious habits for which they were notori- 
ous. Again^jt tliesc, since the Parthians wore ascer- 
tained to he stjll far distant, Cicero decided upon 
turning bis arms, and bis account of bis operations 
in this quarter, contained in a letter to Atticus, is as 
follows : — 


“ CICERO TO ATTIC oS, &C.. 

“ Early on tbe morning of tbe feast of the Satur- 
nalia, I* received the surrender of tbe Pindenissians, on 
the forty-seventh day after tbo commencement of the 
siege. Tbe Pindenissians! you will exclaim ; who the 
])Iaguo are those ? for I never yet heard their name. 
What can I do to explain it? Is it in my power to turn 
( Jilicia into i?itolia and Macedonia* ? Bo assured of 
this, however, that with such an army as mine, no 
such glorious exploits, as have been performed in thes(‘ 
countriis, could be effected here. This you will 
understand from the brief abstract of my proceedings 
wliich I now send you, availing myseli* of the per - 
mission contained in your hist letter. 

“ fn what way I approached Ephesus you already 
know: since you have congratulated ino on that day 
of triumphant popularity, tlnin which nothing in thi' 
course of my life has given mo greater delight. From 
thence, after receiving wonderihl tokens of respect in 
the different cities through which I passed, I reached 

* Saturnalibus mane se raihi Finclenisso) (Udidcrunt, tcplimS ct 
<luAdrage«iino die postqnani oppugnnro cos ccepimus. (^ui, ronliini ! 
isU Pindcniosfp ? quituni? inquics; nomen attdivi nunqifam. — Quid 
ogo faciam 1 potni Ciliciam .^toliam aui Mneedoniam re'ddere ?— 
Ad Attic, V. *J10. 
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Laodicea on the last day of July. Having remained 
tliei-e two days, I constituted during that time the 
one object of admiration in that city ; and, by my 
assurances of regard for the people, succeeded in 
eradicating the recollection of all former injuries, I 
afterwards halted at Apamca for live days, under 
the same circumstances ; for throe days at S3'«nada, 
live at Philomelvim, and ten at Iconiuin. !N^)thing 
eoiild be more jlfct, notliing more gentle, nothing 
more dignific’d, than my jurisdiction in these places. 
i<Vom Ic(jnliini I proce(^dcd to my camp, which 1 
reached on the 26tli of August, and, four days after - 
nvards, hold a general review of my army. From 
this position, sino(^ intelligence of a serious character 
had be(‘ii received coiieorning the Parthians, I ad- 
vanced tow’ards Cilicia, by that part of Caj)pa(locia 
which borders upon it, with llu* design that the 
-\nnonian king, Artavasdos, as well as the Par- 
thians themselves, might understand that the road 
through Cappa<locia was clost'd against them. A ftcr 
I had remained for live days in rny cpiarters near 
C/ybistra, I was informed that the Parthian army 
was at a considerahlc distance from that way of en- 
trance into C^appadocia, and appeared rather to 
threaten Cilicia. I, therefore, led my forces in all 
haste into the latter province, through tlic defiles of 
Mount Taurus. 1 reached Tarsus on the 5tli of 
October, from whence 1 proceeded to Aman\is — a 
mountain ridge wdiich divides Chlicia from Syria, 
])ouring its streams into both districts, and, at that 
time, crowded with our perpetual eiieiriies, of whom 
we slew' great numbers on the 13tli of October. "\Ve 
also took, and laid in ashes, some of their strong- 
holds, although secured by formidable defences, b>' 
the advance of Pontiims against tlicin during the 
night, which I seconded in person on ,the following 
nioniing. For this I was saluted with the title of 
Y 2 
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Imperator*. I then encamped for a ehort time on 
the very spot, in the neighbourhood of Issus, which 
was formerly occupied by Alexander, a general by 
many degrees superior to either of us. Having re- 
mained there five days, and completely ravaged and 
desolated Am anus, we withdrew our forces. You 
know that there exists a certain feeling termed panic, 
or vague and groundless apprehension in wart. By 
the news of my approach fresh confidence was given 
to Cassius, who was blockaded in Antioch, and a 
general terror inspired among the Parthians. They, 
tlierefore, resolved upon raising the siege ; and Cas- 
sius, sallying out and falling upon them during their 
retreat, succeeded in gaining a signal victory. In 
the rout which followed, Osaccs the Parthian gene- 
ral, a leader of groat authority, received a wound of 
which ho died a few dtiys afterwards. My reputa- 
tion was, in consequence, raised to the greatest height 
in Syria. 

Bibulus in the meantime arrived, and influenced, 
as 1 believe, by the ambition of being upon a level 
with me in the empty honour I had just acquired, 
began to seek for easily acquired laurels on that same 

* Ti)i8 Bftlutation, conferred by-tbe Roman nrnjics in tbo earlier 
wars of tho republic upon tbeir generals only after the nmst deci- 
sive successes, appears in- the time of (*iccro to have been bestowed 
on much less important occasions. Appian, who, however, floii- 
nsbed at a much later period, asserts that in bis day, the title was 
never given to any commander unless ten tliousund of tlic enemy 
bud perished in the field. To be saluted Imperator was eonsidered 
as introductory to the honour of a tritimph. 

f “ Scis enim dici qinedam irdyiKo^ dici item rh, Keyd roO iroAe- 
a passage of some ambiguity in its application, and which 
Mclmotb docs not seem to liave very clearly rendered by— “There 
are beings which, though empty phantoms, appearing in the field 
of battle, spread feuf, and consternation.*' The allusion on the 
part of Cicero is no doubt to the panic terror caused to the invading 
army by the intelligence of In’s apprdach, which may have really 
decided the campaign in favour of the Romans. 
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rlJge of Jlount Amanus. He lost, however, the 
whole of his first cohort, Asinius Dento, a centurion 
of the first rank and great reputation, several 
other officers of the same division, and Sextus Luci- 
lius, a military tribune, and the son of a man of 
great wealth and dignity. This, it must be owned, 
was an awkward defeat, whether we consider the 
actual mischief indicted by it, or the juncture at 
which it happened. 

“ I then surrounded, with a regular line of circum- 
vallation, the town of Pindenissum, which had 
always been considered as the strongest and most 
eapfible of defence of all the strongholds of the Elcu- 
thcro-Cilicians ; and, having raised against it an 
immense embankment and tower, and assailed it 
w ith a great number of engines and hosts of archers, 
I succeeded in my attempt after excessive labour, 
extensive preparations, and many wounds received, 
although with little actual loss to the army. Truly, 
a joyful Saturnalia! 1 have given up to the soldiers 
the whole of the booty, with the exception of tlic 
horses. The captives were sold on the 19th of 
Deconiber; and, while I write this letter on my 
tribunal, tlic money paid for them already amounts 
to twelve millions of sesterces. I have consigned 
to my brother Quintus the charge of conducting 
the array into winter- quarters in a district yet 
somewhat unsettled, and have returned myself to 
Laodicea*.*’ 

A somewhat more minute account of the transac- 
tions at Amaniis is given by him in a letter to 
jMarcus Cato, which is additionally curious from 
the attempts made in it to flatter the rigid stoic 
into an acquiescence in any honour which the senate 
might decree to him, in acknowledgment of his recent 
successes. The folio wang are extracts ftom the e pistl e. 

' " * ♦ Ad Attic. V. 20, 
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“ Having been informed by several messengers and 
epistles that a strong force of Parthians and Arabians 
had advanced as fiir as the city of Antioch, and that 
a considerable body of their cavalry, which had pe- 
netrated into Cilicia, had been cut to pieces by some 
advanced troops of my own horse, and the praetorian 
cohort stationed in garrison at Epiphania, I liastened 
by forced marches towards Amamis, since I plainly 
perceived that the Parthians, after being checked on 
the side of Cappadocia, w^oiild not long be distant 
from the (^ilician frontier. On arriving at this ))Ost 
I was given to understand that the enemy had raised 
the siege of Antioch, and that Bibulus was now in 
that city. f)n tliis, 1 immediately sent word to 
Dciotarus, who was on his march to join me with a 
numerous and cfTicient army both of horse and foot, 
and, in fact, all the force he could muster, that T saw' 
no longer any reason for withdrawing him from his 
kingdom ; promising that I would give him instant 
information, by letters and envoys of the occiuTcnco 
(»f*anything new. 

. “ And since I had advanced thus far, with the* 
intention of rendering assistance to cither province if 
circumstanct's should demand it, I determined, under 
the conviction that it w ould miicli conduce to the tran- 
quillity of both, to prevent the occupants of theridge? 
of Arnamis from again tlisturhing tlu ni, by removing 
from thence those ancient and inveh'ratc enemies to 
our nation. Pretending, therefore, a retreat from the 
mountain towards a different ]>art of (.^ilicia, and, pro- 
ceeding one day’s inarch as if in pursuance of this 
design, I pitched my camp at Epiphania on the 12th of 
October ; and on the evening of the same day, having 
made a counter-march, wdth my army entirely dis- 
cnciimbertMl of its baggage, returned tow'ards my 
former station with so much expedition, that, before 
the morning began to break, I was again stationed 
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Oil the ascent to the lieights. Having made the ne- 
cessary dispositions, and retained iny brother Quin- 
tus to act with myself, while I assigned the connnaiid 
of another detachment to Cains l\mtinus, my lieu- 
tenant, and of a third to ^farcus Anneins and Lucius 
Tullius, we made a general attiick u]>on the enemy, 
who, for the most pai-t, litth^ expected our approach, 
and wore eitlii r taken ‘'prisoners or killed upon the 
spot, being precluded from the ]>ossibility of flight. 
Pontinus, who commanded in that direction, then 
assaulted and took by storm Krana, which W’as inor<' 
like a city than a village, as being the chief town on 
the Amanus, together with S(‘pyra and Commoris. 
These ]>laces were not captured without a desperate 
defence on the part of the inhabitants, the several 
assaults continuing from day-break until the tenth 
hour. A great multitudt* of the enemy were slain, 
and six forts takc'ii : several more wore set on fire and 
<‘onsumed. Aft(‘r tlu se operations 1 remained en- 
camp(‘d at the foot of Amanus for four days longer, 
near the altars of Alexander*'’, devoting the whole of 
that time to the destruction of the remaining villages 
and crops on that part of the mountain included 
within my in*ovinee. I then led my forces to Pin- 
denissum, a city of Kleuthcro-Cilicia, which, since it 
was built in a strong and commanding situiition, and 
inhabited by those who had never yet yielded obedi- 
ence even to their own kings ; -who had, moreover, 
allbrdi'd a free re fuge to fugitives, and were anxiously 
expecting the arrival of the Parthians, I judged it 
necessary to the credit of our empire to reduce ; and 
to punish the insolence of those within its w’alls, 
that the spirit of others ill •<lispo8(id towards ns might 
be the more easily subdued, f, therefore, surrounded 
the ])lace with a ditch and rampart, and having 

The thiTo .*1 tars erected by Alc,\ander to Jupiter, Minerva, and 
ITficnles, on the memorable plains of to commemorate bi« 

victory over Darius. 
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closely straitened it ^ by six forts, in addition to a 
strongly entrenched camp, I made my approaches 
t^ards it by means of embankments, vinese, and 
moveable towers. I also employed against it military 
engines of all descriptions, and a strong body of 
archers, and after, great personal exertions, although 
without the least lroiil)le or expense to our allies, 
brought my undertaking to a^favourable issue on the 
lifty-soventh day of the siege ; since the inhabitants, 
after almost every quarter of the place had either 
been set on fire or laid in ruins, were compelled to 
surrender at discretion. The Tiburani, a neighbour- 
ing tribe, e<|vally daring and unprincipled, agret^d to 
give hostages for their good conduct on receiving in- 
telligence of the fall of Pindenissiim. I was, there- 
fore, enabled to send my army into winter-quarters, 
and consigned it to my brother Quintus, to be sta- 
tioned in those villages which had just been captured, 
or which were not yet reduced to perfect obedience. 

“ And now I have to request you to believe, that 
supposing any motion be made on this subject in the 
senate, I shall think it my highest glory if any 
honour awarded to myself is supported by your ap- 
probation. And although I am aware that men of 
the utmost dignity and influence are accustomed both 
to receive and to ofler re<piests of this nature, I 
think that yon ought rather to he reminded of past 
professions, than exposed to fresh entreaties. Let me 
recall to your recollection the fact of your having on 
very m«any occasions distinguished me in ' the most 
flattering manner, by your vote. In your speeches, 
moreover, both before the senate and the people, you 
have literally exalted me to the very heavens by 
commendations. And such is my opinion of the 
influence of your words, that by one single expres- 
sion in my favour, I have always conceived myself 
elevated to the highest point of dignity which it was 
possible for mo to reach. 
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‘‘ I remember too that when, on a former occasion, 
you opposed the supplication about to be decreed to 
a most illustrious and deserving individual, you 
asserted that you would willingly support the motiob, 
if the honour were j^roposed for the conduct of the 
same person in the city during his consulate. You 
al^ assented to the .-application decreed to myself 
while holding only a civil office, and not granted, as to 
many, for the successful management of a war, but, 
as to no one before my time, for the actual preserva- 
tion of the state. I will not dwell upon your readi- 
ness to share with mo the envy, the perils, the storms, 
which have hitherto attended niy publi^^ career, .and 
which I bear you witness, you would have encoun- 
tered to a much greater extent, if I could have been 
prevaih^d upon to allow it; or, finally, upon your gene- 
rosity in considering my greatest enemy your own; 
and even expressing your approbation of his death in 
the senate during the ]>roceedings in the case of Milo, 
that I might fully understand the nature and extent 
of your regard towards me. On the other hand, and 
I mention this not as anybenclit conferred upon you, 
hut rather as an evidence of my real conviction and 
judgment, I hav(; not been contented with silently 
admiring your eminent virtues, (for what man is 
there who does not do this ?) hut in every oration, 
and every vote ; in all my jileadings, in niy writiiigsr, 
Latin as well as Greek, in every kind of liteniture, 
in short, in which I have at .any time engaged, I 
have mentioned you as superior not only to every one 
whom I liavc hitherto seen, but to all of whom I 
have ever heard. 

“ You will, perhaps, .ask what can be the reason of 
my valuing at so high a r.atc a trifling mark of 
honour on the part of the senate. I will deal with 
you frankly on this point, as becomes that community 
of feelings and of duties which exists between us, our 
own sincere friendship, and the good understanding 
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mutually cultivated by our fathers. If there ever 
>'et existed a person nnanibitions by nature, and still 
inorc^ sobythc exercise of reason find philosophy, of the 
empty praises of the multitude, I am that individual. 
Of this my consulate is a witness, during which, as 
indeed during all tlio rest of my life, although 
I followed, as I confess, that path which leads to 
true renown, I yet considered that glory, abstractedly 
and in itself, onglit never to he an object of pursuit. 
Tlius inlhicnccd, I refused the government of a valu- 
able province, and gave up the certain prospect of a 
triumph, nor did T make any efforts to obtain the 
office of fiugur, although, ns I believe you are of 
opinion, I might at that time have (*asily obtained it. 
After tljc injustice, liowcvcr, which followed, — in- 
justice which you are accustomed to d(‘signato as a 
calamity to the state, and which I consider to liave 
been no misfortune to myself, but rather a subject 
for boasting — I was desirous that the favourable 
opinion entertained with respect to me by the senate 
and people of Romo, should bo manifested by the’ 
most creditable and substantial marks of their esteoni. 
I, therefore, rt’solved to stand for the augurship 
which I had previously neglected, and am, more- 
over, at tlie ])rcsent moment, ambitious of tlio dis- 
tinction by which the senate are accustomed to reward 
military conduct, of which f was oiiee equally re- 
gardless. Tijat you would second mv wishes on 
this point, therefore, to which I am prompted ])y a 
strong desire of healing the >vourul inflicted by tluj 
injustice I have just alluded to, is now my earnest 
request ; for having promised a .sljort time since not 
to prefer any entreaty to you upon the subject, I am 
now obliged to revoke my resolution. Yet, my 
appeal is founded on the supposition that these trifling 
ex])loits of mine will not appear worthless, but much 
surpassing those for which many other persons have 
obtained similar honours from the senate. 
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“ I think I have observed a disposition in yon, (and 
you know with what attention 1 am accustomed to 
listen to your opinions,) to consider not so much the 
military talents and operations of p^cnerals, as their 
moral qualities and the general tenor of their liv('s, 
whenever tlw? question of bestowing or withholding 
public honours has been the subject of debate. Now, 
if you consider my conduct, you«wdll find that, with a 
very weak army to counteract the apprehension of a 
most formidable "war, I have made justice and absti- 
nenct' from opjuvssion the most cilicient safeguards of 
my authority. lt(‘lying upon these aids, 1 have 
ettected that wdiich no f(»rcc consisting of armed 
legions could have enabled me to accomplish ; creating 
in our allies the most friendly dls]K)sItions towards us, 
instead of marked aversion ; and l)ri}igiiig hack the 
minds of those who were w avering, umler the expec- 
tation of a speedy change, to their former state of 
alfeetion towards the established gov^Tnment*'^" 

The application to (^ito was acc<>inpain(‘d hy 
h'ttors to the consuls /Iv.nilius Pauliist and Claudius 
iMareellusj', in which the saiiu* request present'd to 
(-^ato, with so luueli elaborate flattery, was preferred 
w ith little less earuestiH'Ss, I'he vanity of the w'riter 
was gratified hy the ]mblic supplication he liad en- 
deavoured to obtain for his suecessi s, hut it .does not 
appear that Cato was induced by his ontreati(‘s or 
eoiiipliments to interest himself very earnestly in his 
favour. It is at least certain that he did not at first 
vote for the su])])lication, although he afterw^ards 
caused his name to bo iiiserte<l in the decree hy whicrh 
it w’as en joined. J lis rcj)ly to the ap})eal of Cicero is 
yet extant, and deserves record as containing the only 
authenticated w’ords which the philosopher of Ctiea 
has bequeathed to the notice of after ages. 

♦ Ad Diversos, xv. 4. t Ad Diversos, xv. 13. 

;J: Ad Diversos, xv. 10. 
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‘‘ MARCUS CATO TO MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO, 
IMPERATOR^. 

That feeling which my regard for the state, and 
my personal friendship for yourself^ render it in- 
cumbent upon me to entertain on the present occasion, 
I most willingly indulge, and rejoice to find that you 
have displayed in a military capacity abroad, and 
wdth undiininislied eiforgy, the same virtue, integrity, 
and industry, which, in affairs of the greatest mo- 
ment, you were accustomed to exhibit in your civil 
offices at home. All that I could do, therefore, in 
consistency with my owm judgment when called upon 
to deliver my opinion, I liave done, by inakirg 
honourable mention of your able defence of your 
province by your disinterested conduct and wise 
regulations, of your preservation of Ariobarzancs as 
well as his kingdom, and your re-cstablishmcnt of 
the affections of our allies in favour of our empire. 
I rejoice that the supplication has been decreed,— if, 
indeed, you on your part are walling that w^c should 
acknowledge our obligations to the gods, for successes 
in which Chance has had no share, hut in which the 
interests of the ri'public have been advanced entirely 
by your prudence and forbearance. If, liow'evcr, you 
imagine that a 8uj)plication is a necessary preliminary 
to a triumph, and on that account alone are willing 
that Fortune should receive our praises rather than 
yourself, I ■would remind you that one distinction 
does not necessarily involve the other, and that it is 
far more honourable for the senate to judge that a 
province has been preserved by the gentleness and 
blameless conduct of a general, than by an armed 
force, or by the favour of tlic gods ; and this I declared 
openly, when called to deliver my sentiments. I 
have written to you at this length, contrary to my 
usual custom, to induce you to believe, (as it is my 
m — ;r 


A<1 DiversoB, xv, 6, 
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anxious desire you should,) that although I proposed 
and desired what appeared most consistent with your 
true honour and dignity, I am rejoiced that what 
was most in accordance with your wishes has been 
determined upon. Farewell ! Continue your regards 
towards me, and still maintain towards our allies and 
our republic the impartial justice and diligence which 
you have begun to exhibit.*' 

With the retreat of the Partisans from Antioch, 
the more serious apprehensions of danger from these 
terrible iin aders were in a great measure dissipated ; 
yet continued rumours of their again crossing the 
Euphrates did not allow Cilicia to depart from the 
military attitude it had assumed, during the whole 
of the ensuing summer. The cessation of the neces- 
sity for prompt and vigorous action in the field was 
not accompani(‘d by a freedom, on tlie part of Ci?cro, 
from numerous minor anxieties and difiiculties which 
required a dextrous and delicate management. lie 
was not on good terms with his ]>redecessor, Appius, 
who, as it has be(ai already seen, instead of advancing 
to meet him and formally resigning the govcnimcnt 
into his hands, had continuc<l to exercise a separate 
authority in a remote part of the province, wdierc it 
was impossible for Cicero to reach him within the 
thirty days prescribed by tbc Cornelian law, as the 
longest interval between the arrival of a proconsul in 
his government, and the departure of the magistrate 
Avhom he had succeeded. With some difficulty 
Aj)pius was made conscious of the little reason which 
existed for his unfriendly conduct ; but his reconcilia- 
tion with Cicero had scarcely been effected, when a 
fresh cause of distrust arose on account of an im- 
j)eachment brought against him as soon as he returned 
to Rome, by iTolabella, who was on the point of 
marrying Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, after her 
separation, probably by a divorce, frogp her second 
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husband Crassipes. Cicero appears on the face of 
some of his epistles to have been much concerned at 
these proceedings, and to have taken much more 
pains to avert the suspicions of the accused from 
falling upon himself as an agent in the prosecution, 
than Appius deserved. He has done so, indeed, at 
no small exi)enso to his own reputation for sincerity, 
since, although in his correspondence with Atticus 
he depicts the oppressions of the late governor of 
Cilicia as almost beyond belief, he possessed dissi- 
mulation enough to intimate to the same individual, 
in a letter upon the subject of his im peach incnt'^ 
the highest respect and admiration for his character, 
and astonishment at the accusations of Dolahella. 
wliom he designates a rash and ungrateful young 
man. In another epistle, acknowledging the receipt 
of the intelligence of the acquittal of Appius on the 
charge of inal-administrjition in his government, his 
alVoctcd joy is still more vehemently expressed: 

While r was encamped,” he writesf, on the hanks 
oF the Pyramus, 1 received two letters from you, 
whicli wore forwarded to mo by Quintus Serviliiis 
'farso, one of them dated on the nones of April, the 
other nndaU'd, and as it appeared to mo more recently 
written. I will, therefore, first answer the former, 
in wliich yon inform mo of your acquittal uiid(‘r the 
accusation of mismanagement of your authority in 
your late province. Of this event I had already been 
made acti[uainted by various means of intelligence ; 
since the verdict was the universal topic of conversa- 
tiou, not from any expectation th.at it would have been 
otherwise, but because nothing conducing to the fur- 
ther glory of men already illustrious, is ever sufiored to 
remain in obscurity ; yet your letter much increased 
my delight, not ^ly because it was more exact an d 

• Ad I)i versos, iii. 10, — Cum cst iwl nos allatum dc tcincritato 
coruin, qr.i tibi negotium faccsscrciit, &c. f Ad Diversos, iii. 1 1. 
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copious in its details than common discourse, but 
because I seemed to have a better opportunity for 
offering my congratulations after a communication 
under your own hand. In imagination, therefore, 1 
embraced you, although absent, anti, imprinting 
kisses upon your epistle, indulged in a feeling of 
self-satisfaction and rejoicing on my own account ; 
for the testimony of a])proval just awarded by tht) 
j>co])lc, the senate, and the judges, to your genius, 
industry, and virtue, (although I am perliaps only 
indulging my own vanity, hy supposing that I have 
any share of such qualities,) seemed in some measure 
tojjo bestowed upon myself also. Nor did I so much 
wonder at tlie glorious issue of your trial, as at the de- 
pravity of those who had a])pear(‘tl as your enemies.** 
‘‘ C'icoro himself,” says ^lelmoth, in his notes upon 
the epistle of which the above extract is a part — and 
it is at all times satisfactory to tunj[ to tin? just and 
impartial opinions of this able translator — “ will fur- 
nish the most ])r()]>or comment upon this passage. 
For in a letter to Atticus, written not many months 
before the present, hedoseribes the conduct of Ap]rius 
ill (-ilieia, in terms which show that ho was far from 
being unjustly arraigned by Dulabilla. lie ropr{^- 
seiits him as having spread desolation throngli the 
province by firo and sword; as having loft nothing 
behind him which ho could possibly carry away ; 
and as having suff<’re<l his olKccrs to commit all sorts 
of violences which lust and avarice could suggest. 
‘ And I am going,' says he, ‘ this vt rv morning to 
repeal some of his inifpiitous edicts.’ ft is jileasaiit 
to observe, upon some occasions, the different colours 
in which the same character is painted hy different 
hands; but one has not so frequently the op])ortiinity 
of hearing the same conduct thus a^ised and thus ap- 
plauded by the same man, and alnrost too in the same 
breath.** Such censure, it must be confcjssed, is but 
too well supported by other passages of the epistles 
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of Cicero; and it is no part of ihe biographer to 
reveal only the beat qualities of the subject of . hia 
history. Yet, in the midst of the most flagrant faults 
and weaknesses which distinguished his exceedingly 
unequal character, there arc not wanting many bright 
points to relievo the darker parts of the picture. In- 
clined as he was to almost servile flattery, and some- 
times tcmjitcd by the weakness of the moment into 
disingenuousness, for which it is not intended to offer 
an excuse, there were yet occasions in which he dis- 
rogsirded all considerations but the simple one of 
justice; and, having to choose between the paths of 
interest and integrity, promptly and unhesitatingly 
made choice of the latter. A rcn)arkablc instance 
of this was observable in his conduct with respect to 
the public debts of the people of Cyprus. This once 
flourishing and populous island w’as not slow in ex- 
periencing the effects of its annexation to the terri- 
tories of tin? republic, in the usual forms of misery 
which generally followed fast on the track of Roman 
conquest, lender the pretence of a composition for 
the ordinary obligation to furnish winter-quarters 
for the legions^, and various other pretexts, the 
inhabitants >vero so loaded with imposts as to bo 
compelled to borrow money from the usurers at 
Rome, at an exorbitant int(Test. They were, more- 
over, during the administration of Appius, sub- 
jected to the lawless vitdence of a strong body of 
horse, headed hy Marcus Sca]>tius and Publius 
Matiniiis, who levied contributions at their j)leasiirc ; 
and, on one occasion, carried their atrocious injustice 
90 far as to keep in close confinement the senate of 
8alamis, who had resisted some of their exactions, 
until five among their number bad perished with 
hu nger f . C i co^g^ad no sooner entered his province 

• The sum exacted fnun the Kom.nn proconsuls from Cyprus, 
under this head alone, amounted to 200 Uicnts, or about 40,000/., 
ycavly. f Ad Ailic. vi. 1, 2. 
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than h© was met by a deputation of the Salaminians, 
complaining of this outrage, as well as of the serious 
debt they had already incurred, amounting to about 
twenty- three thousand pounds. Scaptius and his 
cavalry were, by his order, immediately withdrawn, 
while the enormous interest of forty-eight per cc'nt.*, 
charged upon their bonds by the Roman creditors, 
w'as reduced to twelve, by an edict enjoining the 
same rate of usance to be observed throughout the 
province. In making this regulation Cicero had to 
i ucounter the remonstrances of the famous Marcus 
Jlrutiis, who, although the title was ostensibly held 
by Scaptius and Matinius, was the real creditor of the 
Salaminians. His representations upon the subject 
were backtjd by -those of Atticiis, who ventured, at 
the same time, to intercede in behalf of Scaptius ; 
requesting that, at least, some part of the force ho 
Iiad formerly cominanded might bo, restored to him, 

• Tlie Icgiil inteicfit nllowwl to he cxacte<l at Konic was fixed, 
hy tijc eaiViCbt regulations upon the subject, at one i>cr cent., and 
any usurer coiiviited of demanding more was liable to n)ako fonr- 
f«»ld re«tituli<tn. Tacitus asserts that this w.as expressly provided 
by the laws of the Twelve Tables: — Vetus urbi fauiebio nialuin 
et seditioiium discordiaruinquc iibenirna caiuu : eoque coliibebatiir 
antiquis quoque ct minus corruptis moribus. Num priino duode- 
cim tabulis sanctum, * Ne quis iinciario hcneie aiuplms exerceret.’ ” 
—Annul, vi. 16. Montesquieu (^Esprit det xxii. 22.) 

endeavours to prove that TaeitiM has coiifoniided with the Decem- 
viral code the law of the tiib'ines Duilius and Mceiiius, a.u.c. 398. 
Kiobuhr, however, has thrown the weight of his authority, which 
will, perhaps, bo considered decibiye, on the side of Tacitup. lit 
the consulate of Titus Manlius Torquattis and Cnius riautiuf:, 
A.u.c. 408, the rate of interest Was reduced to one-half per reid., 
and by a subsequent stiitute, brought forward by the tribune O'enu- 
cinSt A.u.c* 413, abolished altogether. This law, however, as well 
as those which had preceded it tp prevent usurious interest, although 
not formally repealed, soon fell into the condition of a dead letter. 
(Brotier, Excurs. in Tacit. Anna), ri. IG.Ijsjrhe amount of inte- 
rest which could be legally demanded in provinces seems to 
have varied with the judgment of the respective governors. 

Z 
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although it might he no more than fifty horse. To 
both, however, Cicero returned an unqualified refusal, 
and continued to persist in it, although his friendship 
•with Brutus was in danger of being brought to an 
end by his firmness*. The readiness he had shown 
ill listening to the petition of the people of Cyprus, 
was no solitary instance of leniency. “ I wish,** he 
exclaims to Atticus, with an excusable feeling of 
self-cornplaccncy, “you had been present at the 
courts held here for settling the affairs of the several 
dioceses, with the exception of those of Cilicia, from 
the ides of February to the calends of May; so 
numerous were the cities wholly freed from the har- 
den of debt, so many those to whom it was greatly 
♦ Several letters eeeni to have passed between Cicero and Bru- 
tus on the question of the public debt of the city of Salamis, until 
the latter, offended by the iuflcxihility of his friend, angrily dropped 
the correspondence with reference to liis unjust claims. “ Brutua,’^, 
says Cicero, (Ad Attic, vi. 2.), '‘bus given no reply at all; this, 
however, you are not to divulge ; nor has he adverted to it in his 
late letter respecting Appius, which has the appearance of reserve 
and arrogance. This puts nio in mind of what you often used to 
repent, * Cavius did not extend to himself the contempt and hatred 
which ho professed to cherish towards haughty tyrants.* But this 
luttuner of Brutus raises my inirili rather than my indignation, 
though, to say the truth, he is too regardless what he writes, and to 
whom he writes.” — Mehnoth. The general reader may feci some 
mrpriso at finding the part of a usurer, dcmaiuling nearly fifty per 
tent, for his money, cnnclcd by one who was afterwards the leading 
patiiot of his age. Nor docs it coincide very exactly with the sen- 
timent expressed in the beautiful words ascribed to him by Shak- 
spearo : — 

For I can raise no money by vile means : 

By heaven ! I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachuins, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection.” — Julius Cjesar, Act iv.. Scene 3. 
There is, however, scarcely a character of that peiiod whose re- 
putation is not somewhat the worse for being viewed through the 
medium of Cicero’s mtters. Both Brutus and Pompey had also 
(‘onsiderablo claims upon Cappadocia, and its monarch Ariobtirzancs, 
who was almost ruined by their extortions. 
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alleviated. All of them being permitted to appeal to 
tLeir own laws and precedents, and being thus, in 
fact, allowed the liberty of self-government, appeared 
awakened to a new life. The method I adopted to 
discharge, or, at any rate, to dimmish, their debts 
was twofold. In the first place, I took care tliat 
my government should never be a source of expense 
to any one among them, no, not by so much as the 
smallest coin ; and, in making this assertion, I indulge 
in no hyperbolical expression. In the next place, 
having ascertained that peculations, on the part of 
their own magistrates, had been carried on to an as- 
tonisliing extent, I summoned before me all who had 
biHin in olhce for the last ten years, and obtained 
from them a free confession of the fact. They were 
consequently obliged, in order to avoid public ex- 
posure, to return the sums they had severally em- 
Ijozzlcd, and the peo])le, who at the time seemed 
wholly unable to discharge the debts of the last lus- 
trum, were not only able to licpiidate these on the 
spot, but also the deficiencies of the term preceding*.” 

From the same letter it appears, that the urbanity 
for which bo was remarkable among his fellow-citi- 
zens at Home was exhibited unaltered towjirds his 
}>roviiicial dependants, and that the habits of industry, 
enforced upon him by the former necessity of fulfill- 
ing a multiplicity of public engagements, remained 
unimpaired amidst the temptations to indulgence 
held out by his distant appointment. ^ My au- 
diences,” he continues, “arc by no means such as are 
usually given by the governors of our provinces ; 
nor does the w’ay of access to me lie through my bed- 
chamber. Before the dawn of day I am usually 
walking in my house, as I used to do when a candi- 
date for public honours. This procures me extensive 
popularity, and requires no exertion on my part, 
* Ail .Attic, vj. 2, written from Laodicca. 

z 2 
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since I have long been inured to it by the hard ser^ 
vice of former times*/* ^This representation has been 
fully corroborated by Plutarch, who has added other 
particulars of the gentle and disinterested administra- 
tion of Cicero, of'which he himself has made no men- 
tion ; and, in quitting the c(^sideration of his conduct 
as governor of a province, a more favourable con- 
clusion of any remarks ypon the subject could 
hardly be found, than the simple words in which 
that historian enumerates, its principal features : — 
‘‘ Cicero,** he relates, “ finding the Cilicians elated on 
the miscarriage of the Romans in Partlna and the 
commotions in Syria, brought tliem to order by the 
gentleness of his government. He refused the pre- 
sents which the neighbouring princes offered him ; 
he excused the province from finding him a piiblic 
table, and daily entertained at his own charge per- 
sons of honour and learning, not with magnificence 
indeed, but with elegance and propriety. He had 
no porter at his gate, nor did any man ever find him 
in bed ; for he rose early in the morning, and kindly 
received those who came to pay their court to him 
cither standing or walking before his door. We are 
told that ho never caused any man to be beaten with 
rods, or to have his gannents rent ; never gave op- 
probrious language in his anger, nor added insult to 
punishment. He recovered the public money, which 
had been embezzled, and enriched the cities with it. 
At the same time, he was satisfied if those who had 

* The early habits of the Romans generally arc well kno\rn. 
Their levees were -often lield before day-break, and several letters 
of Cicero li^pear to have been written by the light alTurdcd by his 
candelabrum while waiting for the ap)>earancc of dawn, and, with 
it, the influx of his retainers. ' ** I would have seribhlcd more,” he 
writes on one occasion to Atticus, ** but the day is breaking, the 
crowd breaks in, and Fhilngcues (his njcsscnger) is in haste.” 
6co also on this point the well-known passages, Uor. Sat. i. 1 , and 

Juvenal. Sat. v. 20. 
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been guilty ^such frauds made restitution, and fixed 
no mark of rafamy upon th^i*/* 

During the summer months, which still remained 
to bo spent before he could relin q^h his appoint- 
ment, the constant expectation ofThc approach of 
the Parthians compclle# him to be frequently en- 
camped in the open field. The severe check, how- 
ever, which these redoubted invaders had lately 
Ireceived in the neighbouring province of Syria, still 
confined them to the eastern bank of tlio Euphrates, 
and the military career of Cicero was not destined to 
afford him an opportunity of opposing his legionaries 
to the iron sleet of the s<iuadrons of Orodes. Tho 
aims of his tro(»ps were, therefore, only exorcised 
against the beasts of prey by which the country was 
infested ; and tlie zeal with which they entered into 
the annisement of the chase, is expressed in one 
of his epistles to his friend ^larcus Coclius, curule 
a'dilo, in answer to an application for as many 
wild beasts as could be procured, to adorn tiio shows 
on the point of being c'xhibited at Rome. “ I do 
not,” he says, “ forget th% panthers you desired, and 
have given orders to the persons usually employed 
in hunting them : but these animals arc exceedingly 
scarce with us. They take it so unkind, you must 
know, that they should be the only creatures in my 
province for whom any snares should bo laid, that 
they have withdrawal tlicmselvi‘s from niy govern- 
ment, and are marched into Cark. However, the 
liuutsmen, and particularly honest Patiscus, are 
making very diligent inquiry after their haunts, and 
all the game they can meet with shall c<#tainly be 
yoiifs; but what tho number will be is altogether 
uncertain f 

* Plutarch’s Life of Cicero — Laiighornc’s tranftlntion. 

t Mclrnoth. — C'oeliiis had at tirnt written to request that Cicero 
would exert his authority to eugjige the people of his [)ravincc in the 
chase ofthese animals. ‘*1 believe," he writes, (*Ad Divcnon, viii. 9 .) 
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' On the 5th of June, A. u.c. 704, CicCTO had again 
returned for a short timt to Tarsus, mffiing the ne- 
cessary arrangement for his departure for Italy.* 
Ever since his ai^ival in Cilicia, his efforts had been 
continued withom intermission to prevent tlie period 
of his government from bein^extended beyond a single 
year. One fresh reason, in addition to his original dis- 
like to any foreign employment, he has himself can- 
didly stated to have been, the consciousness that 
was unequal to the management of the serious war by 
which the eastern provinces of Home were at that time 
threatened ; and the confession cannot be considered as 
reflecting cither upon his good sense or courage. His 
friends at Rome were not behind in seeonding and ac- 
complishing his wishes on this point. After having 

“ I have reminded you of the panthers in almost every one of riiy let- 
ters : and surely you ■will not suffer Patiscus to be more liberal in this 
article thdn yourself. lie has made Cutio a present of no less than 
half n score. (Ircnt, therefore, will bo your disgrace if you should 
not send mo a much larger number.. In the meantime, Curio has 
given inc those ho received from Patiscus, together with ns many 
more from Africa. As to yourself, if you can hut charge your mc- 
iimry with my request, you may el||ily procure mo as many of these 
animals ns you please. It is only sending for some of the Cy- 
baritio to hunt them, and issuing fonh your orders likewiso into 
Pauiphylia, where 1 urn told they are taken in great abundance. 
I am the more solicitous upon this article, as, I believe, my col- 
league and I shall exliihit our games separately ; so that the whole 
preparation of them must he upon myself.” On this subject Cicero 
remarks to Atticus (vi. 1), Ceelius has sent his freedman to me 
with very pressing letj^rs, but his request respecting the panthers, 
and the contributions of the several states, w.as scandalous. I re- 
plied that I was mortified by the public inattention to my govern- 
ment, and that it was not known at Rome that 1 levied no money 
on the pul#c hut to dihcliarge the public debts. As to bis request 
respecting the panthers, I observed that it was not consistent with 
my honour to compel tlic Clyharitai to hunt at the public expense.’* 
— Afelmoih. It is probable from this passage that Cicero mj^dc, aa 
Dr. Middleton has conjectured, the necessary advances from his own 
purse, to satisfy the demands of Ccelius. If so, the circumstance 
is a fresh evidence of the integrity of his conduct in his pi'ovincc. 

* Tarsum veitimus Nonie Juuiis, dec. — Ad Attic, vi. 14. 
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followed the requisition, therefore, of the Julian laW, 
by leaving tWo copies of liii public accounts to be 
deposited in different cities — performed a last act of 
generosity by remitting to the public treasury, al- 
though with many expressions of ^a]>probation ou 
tlie part of his less ilisin(||restcd followei's, a sum not 
falling sliort cf eight hundred thousand pounds from 
the allowance granted him for his expenses — and com- 
mitted the government of his province to the pro- 
qiuestor (Jaius Coelius, until the arrival of his succes- 
sor, he set out on his return homo on tlie thirty-first 
day of July, having selected the earliest moment pos- 
sible for commencing his journey. For the bcnclit 
of his son and nephew Quintus, the latter of whom 
had lately assumed the manly robe, he had intended 
to spend some time at Khodes while on his way to 
Athens*. Yet his stay there could not liavc been 
of any long contimiance, since, on the first of October, 
he writes to Atticus of only then being on the point 
of putting out to sea from Ephesus, with every pro- 
S])ect of a tedious voyage from the prevalence of the 
Etesian winds, and tlie^lumsiness of the Rhodian 
vessels t ; and on the Gtn of the same month men- 
tions his landing at the Pcirteus if. It was on reach- 
ing Rhodes that he was informed of tlie death 
i)f tlie celebrated Ilortensius, to whom ho liad long 
been attaclied hy a community of tastes and pursuits, 
fis well as hy a long interchange of friendly offices. 
On the fifteenth of October he was still at Athens, in 
th chouse of his old friend Aristus ; on the second of 
November at Patrae, and the sixth at Lcucate on the 
coast of Epirus. Having embarked at Actium, he 
was detained by tempestuous winds at Cassiope, 
a harbour in the island of Corcyra, until the twenty- 

* Quinto togam puram Liberalibuscogitabani da*c, sic enim man. 
davit pater,-— A Attic, vi, 1, 

The Lii>cralia, or feasts in honour of Bacchus, were celebrated xv. 
Cal. April,— (On the I8th of March), ^ 

t Ad Attic, vi, 8, . Ad Attic, vi. 9. 
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third day of the same month ; several of the vessels 
which had accompanied him being sunk in their 
attempts to proceed. The weather, however, having 
by that time becoinc more favourable, ho was enabled, 
with the assista^c of a gentle breeze from the south, 
to reach the port of Hydruva in Italy on the twenty- 
fourth, and on tlic day following was off Brundu- 
stum *, At Patne he had l^een compelled to leave 
behind him his favourite and confidential freedman 
Gallius Tiro, who had been attacked by a dangerous 
indisposition, and his letters to this faithful retainer 
do credit to the friendly and benevolent feelings by 
wliich his disposition was strongly characterised t. 
No parent writing to a son, or brotiu‘r to a brother, 
could manifest greater interest than Cicero in his 
epistles to one who had formerly btH'ii his slave, and 
was Still, in every sense, his dependant. At Brun- 
dusiura ho was met, in the forum of the city imme- 
diately after landing, by his wife Terentia, whom 
ho had previously summoned to join him, and in 
her company procee<led by slow journeys to Rome, 
indulging himself with coi|i?iderable hopes of a tri- 
um])li, for the attaimneiit of which honour ho bad 
made every exertion in his power among the leading 

} )cr3ons in the capital, and maintaining by means of 
lis laurelled fasces and numerous escort all the ex- 
ternal pomp which usually accompanied the return 
of a victorious proconsul. 

* i\<l Di versos, xvi, 9 ; llcllenici, iii. 195. — Qui cupitlc \iro- 
foctl sunt multi naufra^ia fcccrunt. Nos co clio coinati solvimiis. 
Iiulc Austro Icnissinio, cwlo aereno, noctc ilh\ et die postero in 
Itnliam ad Ilydruntcin ludibundi pcrvcniuius, &c. See Alsu Ad 
Attic, vii. 2. 

-j- Tiro had been brought up fiom his earliest infancy in the 
family of Cicero, whoso name he bore, an«l, like many of the 
favourite domestics of the Romans, had been carefully educated. 
He is supposed by some comtnentatoi*s to have fn^t collected and 
published the letters of Cicero. Ho also wrote a life of his patron. 
Asconius speaks Of him as a man of elegant mind, and uo incon> 
wduriiblo proiicienc) in literature. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

JVojfTc^s <)f the Dissension^ ]K*t\veen the rival Factions at Rome— 
The Tonsul ALovollus dcliftrs his Sword to Ponopey — Intev- 
virw between Poin)>ey and Ciroro — Cicero enterf Rome — 
I Itiniiito Decree of the Senate — Flight of tlie Tribunes Antony 
and Cassius — Ca".{ir ciosses the Rubicon — Poinpcy withdraws 
with the .S(‘natori:«n Party from Rome — Alarming Progress of his 
Adversaries — Corfinium Wsieged — Cicero declines to join Pora- 
pey, who retreats to Brundnsiiinit and embarks for ffrcecc— Va- 
cillation of (Mcero — His Interview with CoiStir — Corrcspondcnco 
witli Ant' ny ami Codius — Cicero embarks for Dyrraebiurn— 
His artival in the (.’umi» of Pompey — Cuosar lands at Pharsaliis 
— Is (insncccs^sful in his Attack upon Pompey ’s Kntix'nchments, 
and retreats into Thessaly — Battle of Phamlia — The C’oni- 
inund <tf the Pomp<'ian l*arty oflexed to Ciecro, who declines 
it— Calc) sails to Africa — Cicero returns to Brunduuuni,^ 

AViiilk ('icon) was (tnijiloyt'd in watching over the 
})cace of his ])r{>viiuv, and endeavouring by his just 
and ])rudent regulations to administer reliid’ to the 
evils caused hy the misrule of his prcdeeesst)rs, the 
afhiirs of Italy had continued <laily to assume a more 
gloomy complexion, until, from the violence of the 
two ])arties hy whose rivalry the state was distracted, 
they had at length assumed an aspect which pro- 
mised the iininediato commeneciment of a civil war. 
Intimations of these constant changes fur the worse, 
liad Ix^on, from time to time, conveyed to him by liis 
friends at Rome, but, until aide to ascertain the trutli 
by actual observation, be seems to have listened to 
the forebodings of his correspondents, as lie might 
have done to the eclioes of distant thunders, so far 
remote as to justify a doubt as to the real character 
of the sound. The long agitated proposal of the recal 
of Caesar from his province, was still the subject of 
contention on w’hich the aristocratic and more popular 
factions (tlio latter, now ably guided by the celc- 
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brated Mark Antony and the younger Ou|jo, who, 
after being far some time a furious opponent of Caesar, 
had been bribed into becoming his equa^y furious 
partisan) continued to measure their strength, and 
which they threatened ere long to decide by their 
swords. After various preliminary contests, the 
senate was twice divided upon tlio question in dif- 
ferent forms; yet, although it was determined, chiefly 
by the efforts of the friends of Caesar, that the order 
to disarm should not be confined to eitlier of the 
generals holding extraordinary appointments, but 
that Pompey should also be required to dismiss the 
forces under his cominaiid, the resolution, which met 
with the enthusiastic approbation of the better dis- 
posed among the people, who publicly crowned Curio 
with flowers for the part he had taken in its support, 
was suffered to remain unenforced. It was succeeded 
by an order from the senate to Caesar, probably as 
a trial of his present disposition, to send back a 
legion which he had borrowed from Pompey, and 
to detach another from his army to be employed in 
Syria against the Parthjans; both which commands 
ivcro at onco* com])licd with. Encouraged by this 
appearance of submission, the consul Marcellus, 
under the pretence of a rumour, no doubt excited by 
bis own party, that Cu)s«ar had passed the A1})S in a 
hostile manner, endeavoured to inflict a second blow 
upon his power, by making a motion in an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the senate, that the several states 
of Italy should be ordered immediately to supply their 
several contingents for the defence of the republic 
against his aggressions. On this occasion, however, 
Curio standing boldly forward in his defence, and 
finding the majority of the senators likely to side 
with the consul, put a stop to all further proceedings 
by the interposition of his authority as tribune of the 
people. Marcellus being thus compelled to dismiss 
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the senate without eflectiii^ his purpose, after utter* 
ing tlie angiy threat, that since his aiithority was 
disregarded, he would transfer it into other hands, 
proceeded with Lentulus, one of the consuls elect for 
the ensuing year, to the gardens where Pompey 
resided, and publicly presenting his sword, requested 
him to eniplo} it for the preservation of Italy, and 
to take upon himself the corninand of the forces to be 
raised for its protection. The .answer of Ponopey 
was littlv? less than a direct declaration of war against 
his rival : “I accept the offer,'* he replied, pro- 
vided no better means can be adopted to ensure the 
safety of the commonwealth." 

The noisy dt'imnciations of his enemies at Romo 
wer(% for some time, heard by Ca'sar in silence. Ho 
was not, however, the less likely on tliat account to 
be; ready to answer their summons to the iTeld when- 
ev<T his iritt'iests should requin.* him to appear there, 
liy the election of his friend Antony and Quintus 
Cassius, another of his most resolute adherents, into 
the college of tribunes, he was furnished with two 
powerfid instruments for directing any popuhar move- 
ments in the city in his favour. He himself was at 
Ravenna, according to his usual custom of spending 
tlie winter in Cisalpine Gaul; which province, to .avoid 
giving any al.arm to the simate, w.as ostensibly fur- 
nished with but a single veteran legion, the thirteenth. 
But in and about tlie passes of the Alps were glit- 
tering the standards of the twelfth legion, posted in 
readiness to march to his support at his earliest com- 
in<and ; and behind that rocky banker lay cantoned, 
with free communications, in a country completely 
reduced by their prowess to a state of subjection, 
and furnished with every requisite for effective ser- 
vice, the veterans of seven severe campaigns; avail- 
able cither for a prompt advance into Italy, or for 
preventing a junction of the Italian forces of Pompey 
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with the powerful army- acting under his lieutenants 
in Spain, tfhus circumstanced, and fully able to 
appreciate all the advantages of his position, he was 
contented with coolly watching from thence the 
favourable opportunity for action, which he had truly 
calculated the rashness of his adversaries would not 
bo long in affording, and beyond professing an inten- 
tion of soon offering himself as consul for the new 
year, making no overt movement to oppose their 
demonstrations of hostility. 

■ Meanwhile Cicero, whose attention was, at least, 
as much excited by the prospect of the gaudy pageant 
which he intended to solicit, as by the portentous 
signs of intestine commotion around him, the exten- 
sive and serious character of which ho seems to have 
begun to appreciate during his short stay in Greece, 
was met by Pompey in his progress to the capital. 
His high standing in the republic, his long acquired 
reputation and splendid abilities, made him an object 
well worth securing by either party, and the leaders 
of both were not wanting in efforts to obtain, if pos - 
sible, so illustrious a support. Caesar had written 
to him wlillc yet in Asia, congratulating him on his 
exploits, and making severe comments upon the luke- 
warmness of Cato in seconding the decree for a sup- 
plication in his favour, wliilc readily exerting him- 
self to procure one of twenty days' continuance in 
behalf of the proconsul Ilibulus. He was not, how- 
ever, able by this well-timed flattery, to deprive the 
ranks of his antagonist of a long tried supporter ; 
and if Cicero h!i4 not previously made up his mind 
as to the course incumbent upon him to pursue, his 
fii*st interview w-ith his former professed patron 
would, probably, liavo detenu ined his wavering reso- 
lution. ‘‘ On the fourth' of December," he writes to 
Atticus, “ I was in company with Pompey. Our 
conference lasted about two hours. He appeared 
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transported witli joy at iiy return, exhorted mo 
strenuously to follow out my plan of siij^licating for 
a triumph, and requested that I would declare my- 
self in his favour. He advised me not to take any 
part in the debates in the senate until I had accom- 
plished my object, lest !• should offend some of the 
tribunes by tlio delivery of my opinions. He could 
not, in short, have been more lavisli of his friendly 
counsel than he was on this occasion. In our con- 
versation on public affairs, he s])oke of a civil war as 
an event no longer doubtful. He said that there was 
no prospect of a reconciliation, since Ciesar was 
wholly alienated from him ; that he had reason to 
suspect this before, but was now certain of it, 
since Ilirtius, who liad formerly b(*cn on the most 
intimate terms with him, had lately come to Rome 
from C^iesar without paying him a visit ; that he had 
arrived on the evening of the 6th of Dccembw, and 
after prevailing upon Balbus to appoint a meeting 
with Scipio before daylight on the following morn- 
ing, respecting the general subject of his mission, had 
set off again in the middle of the night to join 
Ciesar, This he considered palj)able evidence of 
estrangement — 1 add no more ; but that my whole 
consolation is derived from the hope, that the man to 
whom even his enemies are willing to concede a 
second consulate, and whom Fortune has invested 
with supreme power, will not be so insane as to peril 
everything by his precipitation. But if he once 
commences such a career, I fear more than I dare 
commit to writing 

% second interview appears from Cicero's letters to 
have taken place between himself and Pompey some 
days afterwards, on which the hostile intentions of the 
latter were still more evidently revealed. Of this 
meeting, he communicates the following particulars 
Attic, vii. 4* 
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to Atticiis* Your 9^jecture that I should meet 
with Pompe^ before I reached this place has proved 
correct, since he overtook me at Lavemium on the 
27th of December. We proceeded together toFormia?, 
and conversed in private from the eighth hour till the 
evening. You ask if there il any prospect of a peace : 
so far as I can judge from Pompey's full and un- 
equivocal expressions, I should say that there exists 
not even a wish for it. For it is his opinion, that if 
Cresar should be returned consul, even after dismiss- 
ing his army, a destruction of the constitution would 
be inevitably the consequence. lie thinks, however, 
that when he hears of the preparations making 
against liim, he will abandon his designs upon the 
consulate, and prefer retaining his province .and army. 
He spoke with great contempt of any act of r.ish 
aggression on the part of Ccesar, and expressed the 
greatest confidence in his own resources and those of 
the republic ; and although the horrors of a civil war 
wore clearly arr.aycd before my imagination, I was 
yet in some measure freed from anxiety while listen- 
ing to the prudent remarks of so brave, experienced, 
and influential a leader, on the greater perils of an 
insincere peace. W e had before us the speech de- 
livered by Antony on the 23rd of December t, in 
which he attacks the whole life of Pompey from his 
boyhood, — complains of his unjust condianiiutions, and 
of tlie terror of his military despotism. While perusing 
it, Pompey asked, ‘ What do ydu suppose will be the 
conduct of this man, if ho once obt.ains the supreme 
authority in the state, when even liis qujestor, a ck*s- 
titute and powerless individual, dares to express hmi- 
self ill such terms as these V In short, he appe.ared 

• Ad Attic, vii. 8. 

•f* It will be remembered that the public speeches of the Romans, 
at ibis time, were often regularly reported by shurt-hiuid wiitci s. 
An otation thus preserved, was termed Oratio exceptu. 
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not only not to desiro a ^ace, bufr absolu^ly lo 
dread it.” 

On the 4th day of January, a. u. c. 705, and at 
the commencement of the consulate of Claudius ISIar- 
celliis* and Cornelius Lentulus, Cicero having set out 
from the Alban villa of Pompey, entered the suburbs 
of Rome in the full pomp of office, amidst a distin- 
guished escort, and welcomed by the most flattering 
testimonies of popular regard. His^ amval in the 
city, however, took place at an unfortunato crisis for 
the triumphal honours which ho now intended to 
set himself earnestly to solicit, being prompted in his 
exertions to obtain this distinction by a similar ap- 
])]ication on the part of Hibulus, who, although he 
liad never stirred beyond the walls of Antioch, while 
the Parthians had continued to keep the field, was 
yet, according to established usage, provided with a 
fair claim to this token of ]uiblic approbation by the 
successes obtained, under his auspices, by his lieute- 
nant Cains Cassius. 

The assertion contained in a letter to Tiro from bis 
patron, that be had unexpectedly fallen into the 
full flames of a Avar already ragingt, was unfortunately 
but loo Avcll founded. A few days before his andval, 
and at the very entrance of the new consuls upon 
their office, a letter fi om (Aesar was laid before the 
sendife by (^iirio, and allowed, after considerable opjx)- 
sition, to bo r(*ad in the house. Jn this, which 
Cicero terms an angry and menacing cj^istlcJ, the 
])romise was reiterated that the writer would imme- 

Jlircc consulsof tliiBnumc were elected, a. u.c. 703,70l,ftnd70'!>. 

t Ego ad iirbem access i prid. non. Jaruiarias. Obviam rnilii sic 
cst proditum nt nihil potest csso ornatiiis. Sed incidi in flanimaui 
civilis discordiffi — vel potiue belli. — Ad Oiversos, xvi, 2. 

Amicus noster niinaces ad scnatuin ct accrbiis litcras misit, ct 
crat adliiic impudens qui exerdtum ct proviociam invito ncimtti 
leiierct. — Ibid. This is the epistle which Ciesar, when sfieaking of 
it himself, mentions as containing his ** lenissima poslulata.*' 
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*<Sate]^ comply with the^command of the senate to 
disband his army, provided Pompey was compelled 
to follow his example; while it was at the same time 
intimated, in no am bijous terms, that if this means of 
accommodation should be rejected, he would at once 
inarch intq Italy and vindicate by force the liberties 
of his country. A loni? and tumultuous debate im- 
mediately ensued, in which Lentulus the consul was 
loud in bis promises of supporting the senate if they 
should determined to act with resolution in defence 
of their authority ; and Metellus Scipio, ^fter assert- 
ing that Pompoy (who was present at the time) 
would not be wanting in his duty to the state if 
seconded by his own ()rder, concluded by moving, 
that a certain day sliould be appointed before which, 
if the forces of Ca3Sar were not disbanded, he should 
be declared an enemy to the republic^*. 1’hc division 
on this motion was summarily cut short by the 
intercession of the tribunes Antony and Quintus 
Cassius ; and after a renewed scene of violence, con- 
fusion, invective, and uproar, tbe assembly >vas 
compelled to dissolve its(‘lf without adopting any 
determinate resolution. At a second meeting, how- 
ever, on the seventh of Jaimary, without any regard 
to the tribun itial authority, the senate was rashly j)re- 
eipitated, by the ^iolencc of tlu; faction of Pomf)ey, 
into a scries of enactnn'uts which might be consitered 
as so many resolutions of self-destruction. It was 
ordained that successors should be immediately ap- 
]>ointcd to Ca*sar in his government; that fresh 
forces should be decreed to his rival ; and, finally, as 
if the state had been threatened with a danger which 
rendered a temporary suspension of the laws its only 
defence, tliat the consuls, prietor, tribunes, and per- 
sons invested with proconsular authority then present 
in the city, should take immediate care that the 
• Ctesar, De Bello Civ, i, 0. bio, »lT 
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republic received no detriment*. The install 
decree was passed, Antony and Cassius, probably not 
without reason, considering themselves no longer oafe 
at Uome,.fled with precipitation, in the disguise of 
slaves and with hiretl equipages f, towards the quar- 
ters of Ca?8ar ; wlio was still at Ravenna^ exj>ecting, 
as ho lias liiirself expressed it, with a hope that 
matters would yet he amicably arranged if there 
remained the least sense of justice among men, an 
answer to his most moderate and gentle demands. 

Every quarter of Rome now resounded with the 
hustle of military preparation, tho young and impe- 
tiions patricians, and, the ambitious of every age, 
rusliing eagerly into a contest of which they little 
anticipated the w’astiiig character or the calamitous 
issue, Tho mourning habit was publicly assumed by 
the mass of the jicople, and strangely contrasted with 
the sjileiidid equipments of the rich and noble adhe- 
rents of Ponqiey, wlio were taking arms in imposing 
numbers. The whole of Italy was divided into 
districts, which were assigned to diifercnt officers ; 
Capua and tlie country in its neighbourhood being 
ajipointod to C^iccToJ, who had repeatedly raised his 
voice in vain to ensure the contimianco of jieace upon 
any terms, and to deprecate the folly and misery of a 
civil war, while emissari(*s were despatched in haste to 
superintend the general levies carrying on in all direc- 
tions by order of the senate. The provinces were dis- 
posed of in a similar manner, without any reference to 
the people, and, in some instances, to persons unentitled 
to such appointments, either by the present or recent 
session of office §. Sicily was, in this manner, commit- 
* Cirsar, l>e lifllo Civ. i. 5. ; Dio, xli. 
t Plutarch, in Ant. 

t Itulire regioDca descriptie aunt quain quiiquo partem tuerctur. 
NoBCupuam sumsimus. — Ad Diverfios, xvi. 11. written on the 12th 
of January. 

§ Cssar, De Bello Civ. i. G. 
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ted to'Cato, Africa to Tubero, Syria to Scipio, and Cis- 
alpine Gaul to Lucius Domitius Alicnobarbus. Consi- 
derable sums were granted to Pompey from the public 
treasury for the expenses of the war, and the spirits of 
his followers elevated to a presumptuous confidence by 
his public declaration, that he had already ten legions 
fit for service — that he had but to stamp his foot to raise 
a fresh army — and that the troo])s of Caesar, already 
on the point of breaking out into mutiny, might be 
expected to desert his standrird in great numbers as 
soon as they reached the Italian side of tlicAlps. For 
the latter assertion there was not the least ground, 
and the former contained a gross exaggeration. 
J'ompey had gr(*atly miscalculated tlu! strength of his 
infhieiico, and the extent of the public feeling in liis 
favour. II is resources, moreover, instead of being 
concentrated for the emergency, w’oro yet seatt(‘red 
and unarranged, and long before ho could avail him- 
self of the pow’cr vsdiich he really i)osse8sed, a single 
movement on the part of his enterprising antagonist 
rendered his prejiarations almost useless, and made 
the final result of the struggle all but a matter of 
cei-tainty. 

(kesar had received at Ravenna full intelligence of 
the resolutions passed against him by the senate, and 
possessing, by means of his friends in the city, a 
thorough acquaintance with the condition of the 
faction of Pornjioy and the absence, at the moment, 
of any force capable of opposing his marcli towards 
Rome, was also well aw’arc of the feeling of security 
prevalent in the capital, founded on the impression 
that until his army came up from Gaul, no inovenKuits 
of a serious character were to be exjiected. Having, 
therefore, assembled his thirte(;nth legion, laid before 
them the late resolutions of the senate, and ascer- 
tained, by their repeated as^verations of their 
determination to defend from illegal violence the 
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persons of the tribunes and of their general, that 
their assistance might be confidently relied upon, ho 
determined, without delay, upon the bold expedient 
of surprising Ariminum, as the first indication of 
his intention of at once assuming the ottensive. 
For this puq^ose he ordered what he considered a 
sufficient number of his troops, armed only with 
their swords, to proceed from Ravenna, and esta- 
blish themselvt's, without bloodshed if possible, in the 
place; which appears to have been, by a singular want 
of jirccaution, as yet ungarrisoned, lie himself, after 
spending the day at an exhibition of gladiators, and 
meeting a convivial party in tlie evening, as if no 
resolution of consequence had at that time a place in 
liis tlioughts, set out at nightfall to join bis advanced 
guard, having previously given directions to some of 
bis most confidential friends to meet him on bis roatl. 
lli.s jouriKy was little likely to be obstructed by the 
arms of his enemies, hut full in liis path flowed the 
famous stream of the Rubicon^; guarded by mueli 

* L;i pulitique ii’.'ivoit point permis qu’il y cut ilcs armies aupi^s 
<lc Roint*; mais rile n’.'ivoit pas souflTert nbn plus quo I’ltalic fat 
cuti^roincnt (li-garnic <lcs troupes. Cela fit qu’on tint dc forces con- 
siilerables dans lafJaulc Cisalpine, e’est-sVdire dans lo pays qui cst 
depuis Ic Kiiliicon, petit fleuve do la Rotnagno, jusqii'anx Alpes. 
!Mais pour assurer la ville dc Home contre ccs troupes, on fit le 
cclebrc sonnlus consulte, que Ton voit encore grave sur Ic 
chcniiti dc Rimini a Cesrne, par loqnel on devouoif aiix dienx 
infernaijx, ct Ton declaroit saciilt^gc ct parricide, quiconqne, avcc 
unc l('*gion, avcc nnc jirmi*e, ou avcc unc cohortc, jrasseroit lo Ru- 
bicon. — Montesquiku, Grandeur el Decadence des Itomains, 
chap. xi. It is niucb to bo regretted that the enrioiis iiirmnnienl 
of antiquity alluded to has since almost, if not entirely, perished. 
Kustocc ( Classical Tour,vn\. i. 145,) rwiys, ‘‘ About two miles from 
Ccscna flows a stream railed the lMs;itcllo, supposed to be the ancient 
Uubicon. There stood on the northern hank au obelisk, witli the 
decree of the senate and Roman people iusrrihcd on its pedestal, 
and two other inscriptions on its sides. The French destroyed this 
obelisk. The shahs thal'fonned the pedestal lay half buried in a 
farmyard) about a hundred paces from the road^ where wc dug them 
A A 2 
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more imposing defences than the array of military 
force — the most solemn and awful enactments of his 
country— the reverential regard of past generations, 
the majesty of the Roman constitution — and every 
claim which a country possesses upon the ^rbearance 
of her sons. Whetlicr on reaching this celebrated 
boundary of his province, he paused, as has generally 
been represented, to indulge those reflections which the 
solemnity and stillness of the hour, the midnight aspect 
of the consecrated river, and the consciousness of the 
important character of his daring resolve, were so 
well calculated to inspire, it is not now ntcessarv to 
consider. It may, however, bo observed, that if he 
has made no mention of any such mental conflict in 
his own Commentaries, few can be at a loss to supply 
substantial motives for his silence. By day-break, 
on the following morning, Ariminum was in his 
hands, and from this town, after being joined by the 
tribunes Mark Antony and Cassius, and receiving a 
private communication from Pompey, which seemed 

lip and pla^’cd tlioin against the trunk of a tree.” 'J'hc reader need 
scarcL'ty be infornricd, tiiat the identity of the Rtibiron ivith the 
IMsatclIo has been warmly disputed. Kustacc, following D’Anvillo, 
thinks the stream in question to have been the Fiunjccino, a tribu- 
tary to the latter, and has brought several ingenious arguments in 
favour of his opinion and against tho common supposition, that 
•Cflpsar passed tho Kubieon by following the Tl^hnilian Way, and 
crossing tho bridge “ad Coiiflucntcis.'^ A Papal decree in 1750’ 
determined the point in favour of the Lusa. The inscription onco 
legible upon the obelisk, and which may not ho uninteresting to the 
classical reader, is given by Fubricius, Antiq. Lib. hi. p. 37, as 

follows ; JVSSV MANDATVVK 

P R 

Cos. Imp. Trib. Miles, tiro, comiiiilito, armate qnisqiiis cs, mani- 
ptilarie, centurio, turniarie, legionaric, hie sistito, vcxillnm sinito, 
arma deponito : noc ritra Ininc amnem Rubiconcm, signa, dnetnin, 
commeatiimvo traducito.* 8i quis hujuscc jussionis ergo adversus 
prcceopta icrit feccritvo ailjiidicatus esto hostis p. r. ac si contra 
patriam nrma tulcrit, penatesqiie o sacris penetralibus asportaverit, 
a. p. Q. R. 

Sanctio plebisciti Sve Consult!. 

Ultra hos fines oima eigna proforre liccat ncmiui. 
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to be introdiictor}^ to an accommodation, ho forwarded, 
by Lucius Ciesar and the prajtor Roscius, a letter to 
the consuls, containing the terms on which he was 
still willing to lay down his arms. These, if his 
own repoj^ of them be correct, could nut in justice 
be considered either partial or exorbitant : since the 
disbanding of the forces of both ])arties, the cessation 
of the present hostile preparations, the departure of 
Poinpoy for his province, and the restoration of their 
former freedom to the popular assemblies, w’cre the 
principal points insisted upon.* 

With the first intelligence of the passage of the 
Rubicon, the senatoi ial party, as if Ca*sar had b(‘en 
already at the gates of Rome, began, under the inilii- 
ence of a panic, of which the history of their country 
liad afforded few similar examples, to fly in every 
direction from the city ; appndj ending a 8j)ecdy re- 
newal of the barbarities formerly exercised by Marius 
upon their order. It then a]>peared, liow little 
r<*liancc was to be placed either upon the array 
which had been so readily promised for tlie enforc- 
ing of the late peremptory resolutions, or upon any 
heiK'fit from the efforts of I’ompey — who, stunned and 
confounded by the news of the bold movements of 
liis adversary, api)eurs to have fost all presi?nco of 
mind at the moment when it was n(x:essary to act 
with the greatest promptitude. After hesitating for 
a short time between his fctars and bis shame, he 
now resolved to abandon the scheme of defending the 
capital, and, with the consuls and the principal no- 
bility, to retire to Capua, which he pr(»posed to 
mak(j for the present his head-quarters and centre of 
operations ; hoping that the levies in the south of 
Italy would, before long, enable* liirn to advance for 
the recovery of his lost ground with an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of numbers. Cicero, sorely against 
his inclination, was obliged by this resolution to de- 
^ • Dc BilioT’ivTiry. 
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part frSm Rome, which he quitted preceded by his 
lictors, and with his fasces still entwined with laurel, 
before day-break on the 20th of January*, after an 
interview with Pompey, in which the terror and 
vacillation of that unfortunate general were suffi- 
ciently conspicuous +. During the stern tumult of 
the debates which had preceded the outbreak of tho 
civil strife now actually commenced, his voice had 
still been heard in demand of the triumph which he 
considered due to him, until he was dissuaded from 
interru])ting tho consideration of more important 
matters by tho consul fjentiilus, who promised that, 
if lie would suffer his claims to remain in abeyance 
until the settlement of the present commotions, he 
would be himself the first to propose the considera- 
tion of the distinction of which he was ambitious to 
tlie senate, and support his pretensions to it with all 
his infliKJnccJ. But with the determination of tho 
party of Pompey to abandon Roim? ended all hope, 
for the present, of directing the attention of the legisla- 
ture to tho subject, and the disappointment, although 
his whole mind might have been expected to be en- 
grossed by tho great events passing around, was, no 
doubt, acutely felt. 

Tho messengers charged with the ultimatum of 
Cccsar found the two consuls, together wutli Pompey 
and the leading members of the senate, at Thcaniim 
in A]>ulia, on the twenty-fourth day of January. A 
council was immediately called to deliberate upon his 
proposal ; wdiich it w*as at length resolved to answer, 
by a message enjoining liim immediately to abandon 

*’ Subito cniisiliuin cepi, ut antcquaiu Inccrct cxirem ; no qui 
conspectus firrct nut seruio, lictnribus piscscitiin ]aurcatis.~-(.A(l 
Attic, vii. 10). The exact date of ibis cirninistuncc is asiccrtaiiicd 
from his epistle. Ad Attic, ix. 10. Krat igitur in cA, qnani x. Cal. 
Februarii dederas hoc modo, Ac. Hoc scribis post diem quartuni 
quani nb uvbe discessinius. 

f Vidi bomincm xiv. Cal. Febr. plenum foiiuidinia, illo ipso 
die sensi quid ageret, &c. — Ad Attic, ix. 9, 

X Ad Divgrsos, xvi. ll. 
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ftll the places of which he was in possession bc;fond tho 
boundaries of Cisalpine Gaul, and, having withdrawn 
into his province, to submit the subject of dispute 
to the arbitration of the great council of the state. 
But the demand of the discontinuance of tho levies 
was wholly evaded, and no fixed day for the de- 
parture of Poiupey specified. Ciesar, therefore, af- 
fected to consider the reply of the consuls as a mere 
stratagem to giiu further time; but it is likely that he 
liad never entertained tho exjiectation, or, perhaps, the 
wish, that the terms offered by him would meet with 
a favourable •reception. It is certain, notwithstand- 
ing his intimations to the contrary*, that he had not 
for a moment ceased to carry on his offensive opera- 
tions with all diligence: having in tho interval dcs- 
pateh(?d Mark Antony, with five cohorts, to secure 
Arritinm, Curio to effect the n'duction of Iguviuni, 
and, after gaining in person Pisaurnm, Fanum, and 
Ancona, proceeding to add Auximum to his coiujucsts, 
by the voluntary surn nder of its inhabitants. 

The news of these several events, arriving at IJoine 
in quick succession, with the additional report that 
tho advance of Caesar’s cavalry was close at hand, 
cleared tlu^ city in an incredibly short sj)acc of those 
members of the senate who had ventured to remain 
behind, with the lingering hope of a pacific deter- 
mination of the existing differences. Lentulus, who, 
as well as IMarcellus, had been recalled from Ca])ua 

* I)e Bello (Mv. i. 10, 11. It i« qniic evident from tlie^o clmpters 
tliat Ca*.sar intended ii to be believed by bus ie;ulei8, that he hud 
pulienily waited at Aiiiiiinum for the answer of the consuls, with- 
out adr.ificini? fnrlljcr southwards. At the game time, no fact can bo 
better established than his reduclion of moht or all of the towns men- 
tioned above, before his reception of any reply. Cicero (Ad At- 
tic. vii. 10.) mentions the suirciidcr of Ancona as occurring some 
days before the nriival of Luc. Caesar at Thcanmn, and even (Ad 
Divorsop, xvi. 1*2.) as preceding his own departure from the city, 
lie adds; — (Ad Aitie. vii. 18.) Cais.'ircm quiilcni B. Ctesurc cum 
mandatis de pace rnisso, tamen uiimt acerrime delccturn Imbiro, loca 
occiiparc, viucii'c proesidiis. Oh pcrJjtura latrunem ! &c. 
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on tbo Hh of February, to draw an additional sum 
of money from the treasury for the benefit of Pom- 
pey, and afterwards to take his departure from Eome 
with the usual ceremonies of a consul proceeding 
on an important military expedition, immediately 
withdrew with all haste in company with his colleague, 
leaving the sacrifices customary on such occasions un- 
performed. Poinpey, at the same time, retired fur- 
ther into Apulia, where the two legions received 
from Ca'sar were stationed ; disheartened with tlio 
reluctance shown by the people of Campania to arm 
in his favour, and, in his despair of being able to 
maintain Italy, designing to transfer tlie war, as 
soon as possible, into, (ireecc. It is c*vidjiit from 
several letters written from Capua, Formiie, and 
Cal es, that (.'icero fully penetrated into his 'design; 
and that, although it wUvS perha}).s now unavoidable, 
lie foresaw from the first its ruinous consequences. 
His coiiqdaints against the weakness of J\)inpey, and 
the timid policy of his adherents, who, including 
Cat® himself, were, at this time, shrinking before a 
crisis whi<‘h they ha<l pro^oked, are long, hitter, and, 
it is to he feareil, well deserved. The moviuneiits of 
his own party, after every allowanee has been made 
for tlie disatl vantages uiubu- wbieb tbi'y labourtMl, 
must, at least, be allowed to have been ebameterised 
by a singular degrt*t? of irreiointion and confusion, 
while the plans of tlieir enemies were f»nned and 
uceomplished with a pnideiieo and celerity which 
ensured suecess to their most difiicult operations. 
Thus, wliilo the consul lantiilus was alternately 
arming and disariuiiig the school of gladiators be- 
longing to (*a*sar at C'apiia, and Ponipey n^niaiiiing 
motionless, (aUhoiigli at the h<*ad of a sutheient iiuin- 
Ikt of faithful troops to materially harass his adver- 
saries, even if ho diHunetl it prudent to decline 
meeting them in the field,) their active enemy >vas 
overrunning the whole of Picciiuui without oppoai- 
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tion ; and, having driven, Lontiiliis Spinther, at the 
head of ten cohorts, from Asculiiin, and taken ptw- 
session of the town, was busily cngjiged, after detach- 
ing ^^ark Antony to receive the surrender of Sulnio, 
in making ]>reparatinns for the siege of Corfinium. 
Into this city Lucius Domitius, the new governor of 
(.’isalpine CJaul, having h vied a foiro of twenty Mar- 
sic and Pelignian cohorts ft»r the defence of his 
province, liad thrown himself with the greater part 
of his followers ; and having crow’ded the battlernonts 
with Ins engines, and made every arrangement for a 
ros(dute deft'iiee. d(‘spatched letters to Pompey, ad- 
vising him to fall upon the coininunications of tho 
hesiegrrs, and, while he hiinscdf kept them in play 
in front, to hem them in between liis army and the 
walls of the town*. This a<lviee, however prudent 
it might have been in some respects, was not eom- 
j)lied with ; sinee Pom|>ey, eithiT too obstinately 
n*soIvcd upon making tJn eee tlie theatre of the con- 
test to waste^iis strength in any other cpiartcr, or 
tlistrusting, ns Ik* hinisi'lf alleged, the inclinations of 
the tro<»]is about him, instea<l of marching to tho 
sMj)p()rt of Domitius, sent urgent and rc‘i>eated in- 
junctions to !»imt to abandon ( ’orfiniuin, and to join 
him with all s]»ced at laieeria with the forces under 
his coinmnnd. He, at the same time, wrote to tho 
two eonsnls, who were observing the motions of 
(';esar. to unite their army with his own; pn*paratory 
to a retreat towards Hnmdiisiun), whither he had 
already des])atehed fourtee n eoliorts for the )>urp090 
of securing the harbour. Unfortunahdy for liims<‘lf, 
only one of these orders was eomplied with. l)o- 
initius, with singular rashii<*ss, continued to linger 

• (’rrrar, Dc* Ui’llo t’iv. i. 17 . 

f t^uuinobrtiii rtinin ct ciiain tc ct hoitor, (i<l quoil non 
dcstiti sti{>crionbiik litcnii a tc p<;icre,) ut piiino qucKino die Lurr- 
ri.im a<J%Tnias. — F.tiom atquc ctittui tc hortor, ut cum oumi copiA 
ad tno quam piimum viniai. 
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in and about Corfiniuro, until, as Pompey liad more 
than once pTedicted*, he was fairly blockaded, and 
precluded from all hope of escape by the army of 
Ceesar and the garrisons drawn by Curio from 
Etruria and Umbria, and compelled to stand a siege 
without the remotest prospi'ct of relief. Corhnium 
was surrendered seven days after the commencement 
of active operations against it, and a loss indicted 
by its fall which sank the spirits of the Pompeian 
faction to the lowest degree of despondency. Their 
leader, on gaining information of its reduction, hastily 
fell back from Luceria to Canusiiim, and.from thence 
to Brundusium, where ho lost no time in embarking 
a considerable division of his army, with the consuls at 
their bead ; remaining himself with twenty cohorts 
to defend the town, until the return of his vessels 
from the opposite coast, when it was his intention to 
follow, with theresf of his forces, his first detachment 
into Epirus. Ciesar, however, — whom Cicero terms 
upon the occasion a prodigy of vigilanccaand activityt, 
—in the meantime iidvaneitig with incredible celerity 
from Corfininin towards Apulia, through the districts 
of tlic Ferentani and the Larinutes, with six legions, 
was not long in appearing before the place ; and, aftcT 
the failure of a renewed attempt to bring about a 
]>t‘accable negotiation, comni(*nced, for the purpose of 

• QuoU vvriliia sum fnctiim cat ut Dmiiitiiia implicaictur. 
Quo<l ptitttvi et piirnionui fit ut ncc in pro'se'iiiin cmnniittcro tertim 
pntliuni relit, ot oninibua copiin rondiirtis tiupliret. — See the letters 
uf Fompe^r to Doiuitius, and to Marcel|^s, and Lcntuhis, contained 
in Ad Attic, viii. 12, uhich, like many others of the same periotl, 
may b« considered us mmlelt of military desiMtchcs, oiid nrc cer> 
tainly uosurpos^l, if indeed equalled, by any simil'r productions 
of later date. 

f The expedition by wliicb Copsur's morements were at this 
charactoriied, seems to have proilneed a general feetiog of amazc> 
ment, which is amusingly expressed hy the earnest language of 
Cicero. Cum hoc scribebam v. Cal. Pompeius jam Uruudisium 
venifse poterat. Sed hocr/pat horribili vigilanii^^celcritate,dili* 
geniik est.’’— Ad Attic, viii. 11. 
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blocking up the harbour, the construction of the enor- 
mous mmtinp: fortresses which he has <lescril)ed at 
length in his Commentaries. Against these Pompey 
was compelled to prepare additional means of proteev 
tionin the shape of his laigi^st transports, provided with 
towers and huge stages fur the reception of the pon- 
derous engintii which supplied the place of artillery 
in the armies v( antiquity ; and for some days an un- 
interrupted storm of missiles was poured both from 
the sea aiul land <lefen<H‘s of the town, and answerc^tl 
with equal Hcrctmcas by the archers and slingers, as 
well as the more |K>werful instruments of offence, of 
the assailants. I'his coiitinue<l until the return of 
tlio flwt from the opposite coast, when Pompey, 
having oniered his troo])s to embark with as much 
st'ercK'v as possible, intersected, while they were get- 
ting on hoanh the w’veral strec^tsuf linindusluin W'ith 
dee[» trenches, whicli wen^ planl3l with sharp stakes 
and covcreil with hnrdhs and loose earth The 
)>riii(?ipal waj’s leading to the harbour he further 
fortified with strong j)oiutt*d beams, and placing a num- 
ber of his liglit troops upon the ramparts to impose 
upon thi^ enemy till the last moim‘iit, repaired, after 
W'c'ing the whtje squadron ready to weigh anchor, 
on hoard his own galley, and stood out to8(*a shortly 
after sunset*. The archers whom Ik* had left behind 
to man the walls, then leaving their posts, rushed 
hastily towards tlie beach, where they were received 
into the boats and vessels stationed for their reception ; 
and the town being thus deserteil, the soldiers of 
Ctesar, infonned by signals on the part of the inhabit- 
ants of wliat had happene<l, in a short time after- 
wards planting their sealing ladders against the 
walls, entered the place from several qiiartf?rs ; Iwing 
enabled, by means of the same friendly intimations 

• On the I5lh of March. IJtcrre rot#«» iinte luerm a I.eptA 
Capul r«*(ldita>iunt. Id ib. Mart, Pompeinora Brundtu^ con»cen> 
di$a«.— Ad Attic, ix. 14. 
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by wbich they had* been at first summoned to the 
attempt, to avoid the mischievous impediments left 
in the way by the retiring enemy ♦. Ccesar would 
have consider^ himself but too fortunate, if he had 
been provided with the means of following his ad- 
versaries immediately into Greece, and finishing the 
war by a single blow. Being, however, wholly des- 
titute of transports, he was obliged to content himself, 
for the present, with giving orders for the immediate 
collection of a fleet in the harbour of Bnmdusium ; 
and deeming it expedient, since his principal enemy 
had eluded his grasp, to lose no time in crippling his 
resources in other quarters where they were most 
considerable, he decided upon carrying his arms 
without further delay into Spain, at that time held 
by Afranius and Petreius, tlie lieutenants of Pompey, 
at the head of five legions and a considerable 
force of auxiliaries, ^n pursuance of this plan be re- 
turned to Homo in haste, to raise the requisite funds 
and to make the necessary preparations for* the ap- 
proaching campaign. 

In the meantime, Cicero had continued in Cam- 
pania, dispirited by the failure of his eftbrts to 
eflect a peace, disgusted with the precipitate retreat 
of his party, and wavering more and more daily 
ill his fonner resoliition to exert himself in the 
cause of INnnpey, after the iletcnnination of th.at 
general to abandon Italy. At no period of his 
life was his conduct distinguished by greater uncer- 
tainty, and, it is to he feared in some instances, by 

C ter disingenuousnesB, than at this. Like the other 
i^rs on the same side, ho had been summoned to 
unite the force he might be able to collect with the 
main army by two letters; the first, directing him 
to advance towards Luceria, and the second, along 
the Appian road to Bnmdusium t. To both he had 
retunied evasive imswers ; pretending a willingness 
* CiCMr. i>e jjicUo Civ. i. 28. t Attic, viii. 2. 
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to defend Terracina and tho* nei'ghbourmg coast, 
while yet uniiifornitHl of the design of quitting Italy, 
and afterwards expressing his belief that it would be 
impossible to move from his position, since the coun- 
try tlirough which liis march must be directed wiis 
already in the hands of the enemy. His military 
command had bcvu, in fact, little more than nominal, 
since he was altogetlier unprovided w ith funds for car- 
rying on any exUmsive levies, and his inclination for 
the s(?rvico dtx^ not seem to have risen above tho 
level of his resourct*s. There is great reason to be- 
lieve, however, that his inaction, of which he after- 
w’ards made a merit to the opposite party, was, to 
a considerable extent, the result of a perception of his 
own interests. It is, at least, evident, that the vision 
of a triumph, which could now only bo obtained 
through tlic iniMlium of Ca'sar, still floated before bis 
imagination, and it seems far frtm improbable, that 
this means of gratifying bis vanity had no incon- 
siderable share in pnxlucing the feebleness and languor 
with which lie at first entered upon the duties devolved 
upon liiin at Capua, and, finally, abandoned them alto- 
gctiiar’^. ItiSfUt tliesame time, certain that hisconduct 
was such as to load the principal members of the fac** 
tion of Ctesar to view him in the liglit of a secret wcll- 
w'islier to tlieir cause, while, in the camp of Ponijicy, 
he w’as almost openly denounced as a traitor to tho 
principles w hich he had a short time before professed* 
Many temptations were, indeed, held out to induco 
his quiet acquiescence in the unexpcctetl success of 
those who were opposed to the senate. 11 is spn-in' law 
Dolabella Aid some of his most intmiato friends 
were strenuously exerting themselves in their service, 

* Sit cnini nobit amicug, quod incertum kmI lit | ddrret 
triotriphuiD. Non acripere no pcriciiloium tit, «n iccipcro invklio* 
•um ad bonoi.— Ad Attic, viit. 3; a paaaage pregnant with mean- 
ing, and bighlj imitortant for the due approciaiion of mucli of 
Ckcro'f •uWquent policy. 
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His wife and daughter were yet at Rome, and in 
danger of falling into the hands of the victor, when-- 
ever ho should think fit to take possession of tho 
already conquered capital. Applications, in terms 
flattering to liis vanity, were constantly made to him 
by Cadius, Balbus, and others, to induce him to offer 
his assistance to their leader as a mediator between 
the rival factions ; and Ctesar himself, while on his 
liaety march towards Brundusium, had written to 
thank him for his lati* conduct, and to r(K]iie8t him to 
return to the metropolis, in order that he might avail 
himsidf of his ‘‘ wisdom, influence, ftnd dignity'* in 
settling the aftairs of tho n^puhlic*. llis letters to 
Atticus, written nlmost daily at this crisis, exhibit a 
singular picture of the distress of mind to which he 
was reduco<l by thi^ war between his feelings of inte- 
rest and convictions of duty. All are full of the 
severest censures of Ponipey,and lamentations over tlio 
lost prudence and constancy which had once distin- 
guished his character. The failure of ins own dot's not 
swin to have occurred to him, altlunigh it must have 
iMjen obvitius to every one else. With the view of still 

} )OSsessing the means of joining his exiled flrdirT, if 
io shoulti uUlmatrly tlrtenniiio upon that course, he 
liad cominamlctl two vt'ssels to await his dinxrtions 
—the one statioto'tl at Caieta, and tlie other at Brun- 
dusiiimf ; keeping as long as possihlo the means of 
escape open either hy the upper or hy tht? lower sea. 
Yet, with every facility for taking this dtxMsive sttq>, 
he continued to hesitate, la'ing neither w'illing to 
incur the •direct charge of apostacy, nor able to sum- 
mon suHieient disinterestetlncss and coinage to put 
everything to the hazard, by sailing to increase the 
auniber and influence of the adherents of Ponqx'y ; 
although ho was paiufully sensible that his vocilla- 
tion was open to the most ilhfavourablc interpreta- 
tion, on tlic ])art of his late allies, and daily the sub- 
• Aii Attic, ix. 6. - t Ad Attic, ^iii. 3, 
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ject of their harshest censure. While this state of feel- 
ing is indicatcil in every page of his correspondenc:;^ 
it IS impossible to view his pompons expressions of 
extravagant devotion towards the leader whom he 
had rt'cently forsaken^ and whom he might yet have 
materially assisted, in any other light than mere exag- 
gerations simply dicta te<l by his sense of the part 
which it would have bc^eti most decorous for him to 
act. In one epistle he wrih's in reference to Pompey : 
— As in affairs of love any appearance of inelegance, 
folly, or want of neatness, is apt to alienate us from 
the object of dll' affc*ctions, my devotion to him was 
for a while snsfH^nded by the meanness and disgrace- 
ful character of his flight ; not a single action having 
1)0011 performed hy him, at that time, which mani- 
fested that he was deserving of my companionship 
in his retreat. Nov, however, my fondness again 
breaks forth, and 1 find myself unable to endure the 
loss of bis soeiety. Neither botiks, nor liteniture, 
nor jdiiloMOjdiy, aflords mo any relief in my distress. 
Night and day my ga/Aj is fixed upon the 8 i*a, over 
wdiieh, like the bird ulliuled to by Plato, I long to 
dirc'c^.iny flight^.” Ills expressions on receiving 
news of the pn pa rations making against Prundiu^ 
sium are in a similar strain : — “ At this juiictun*, 
my friend, I earnestly «‘ntreat you to advise nio ^ 
the best of your ability what course to pursue, 
army <>f Kmiians besieges t iiems J\)mpey — blockade 
him with inmeh and ramjiart — prohibits him from 
the means of fliglit. And do wo still exist ? Doei^ 
the city of Itonie yet stand ? Do h(T||pra’tor« coif 
tinuc to dis#ibute justice ? 1I(T ledih'S to exhibii 
their games i Her men of substance to lay out their 
money at interest? Nay, do I myself sit still? 
Shall I not rather madly rush forth, and excite tlft 
people of the municipal towns to insurrection ? Alas If 

V* Ad Atiic, U. id;r'lbia7u7l2.^ ' 
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the well-disposed will not follow me; the unprin- 
cipled will deride me ; the revolutionaiy party, wlio 
are not only >vell-armed but victorious, will restrain 
me by force. What, then, is your opinion ? What 
your advice respecting the end of this most miserable 
existence? Now, indeed, am I grieved and tor- 
mented, since eoiiie may imagine that I have been 
prudent and fortunate in my resolution of remaining 
behind. How different arc iny own sentiments! for 
never have I so much wished to share the successes 
of my friend, as to be a partaker of his calamities*.'* 
These are the words of the rhctoHliian, not of tlie 
devoted adherent— of the man who tells us elsewhere 
that, in his doubts as to the exact course which it 
was incumbent upon him to pursue in this season of 
perplexity, ho amused himself with declaiming on 
botli 8i<le8 of the (piestiou in Greek and Latin t, 
rather than of one, who in the integrity of Iiis pur- 
pose could well afford to dispense with the ingenuity 
of sophistic arguments, eitluT for the satisfaction of 
his own conscience, or the defence of his actions from 
the censure of otlu rs. While he was indulging his 
pathetic laments fur tlie abst*nce of INnnpey, sea 
l^'as open to him, and the sails of the galleys provided 
for his flight already lluttering loose in the wind; and 
jrfter the state of distraction and doubt, which he has 

f soribed as almost ])romptiiig him desperately to 
ert Jiis eloqueiieo to excite Italy to a rebellion, we 
find that ho quietly subsided into a eoiidition of utter 
•inactivity, by whicli, without ensuring' the favour of 
Mo opposite narty, he for a time completely lost the 
respect of his^wu. 

By the efforts of tho friends of both, an interview 
was* appointed between Ciesar and (!icer<>, while the 

• A4 Attic, ix. 2. 

t Tho subjects of sonic of these thtMPOs are given, Ad Attic, i.Y, 4., 
El iy rp irarpih Tvpayytwvfi4yrit See. See. Sec. 
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former was on his way from Bnindnsium to I^omo. 
From a complimentary correspondence which had 
lately passed l)et¥nHm them, it was anticipated that 
this ntiglit terminate in their pcrnianout union ; 
but whethiT Citrero was nerved on the occasion to 
more than ordirinry constancy, by the conviction that 
his character for independence was now completely 
at stake and laiist l>c |>eriimnently aftWted by bis 
conduct, or whether Cu'sar was not sufficiently 
deferential in manner, and nnniss in promising the 
triumphal honours which it was probably expected 
he w'oiild liavcAffcrtd, it is certain, that any addi- 
tional feeling of frietulHhip, on either side, was far 
from being cngendcnHl by the meeting. Cicero has 
given ait account of the cotiversation which took 
place, and his letter to AtCicus in wliich it is re- 
corded is well ileserviiig att<mtion *. “■ I have coni- 

j)lie<l,’* he writes, *‘in both respects with your advice. ; 
for iny discourse with <'a*siir was 9 f such a nature 
ns nitlicr to induce him to f»*cl rtH»pect than gratitude 
towards me ; while I remained firm in my resolu- 
lution of not returning to tlie city. Yet, in my 
cxjMH iation that he would easily he persuaded to give 
liis assent, I was utterly dmdvcd. Never have 
seen a pt*rsoii hss pliable.* He affirmed, that if I , 
refused to come, his conduct would aj>pcar to In; con« 
dcinned by my absence, and tiuit others would be? 
induced to show the same reluctanee. 1 answered, 
that tny <#wn case was peenliar. After a long dis- 
cussion he exclaimed : — ‘ Well, then, come for tlu^ 
jmrpose of neg(K*iating a p<mTe for us !' * ^ay I do 
I iiKpiirtMl, *on niy own terms?' M)a yon su})pom*,' ho 
aHke<l in reply, ‘ that f should vcnlurc to prescribe 
them to Vfm ?' ‘ This, then,' I continued, ‘ will he the,^ 
eourw 1 shall pursue : First, I will 4 *ndeavonr tn pro- 
cure a dc'cree of the senate" to forbid forces from Ixjing 
• A'l An if. IX. 18. 
n i» 
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conveyed into Spain or Greece. In the next place» 
1 will. draw a pathetic description of the condition of 
Pompey.' ‘Such subjects/ he answered, ‘ I will never 
allow to be mentioned.’ ‘ So I thought/ I rejoined, 
‘ and for that very reason refuse to come, because I 
have no other course but to absent myself altogether, 
or to speak on these points, and on many others upon 
which I should find it impossible to keep silence.* 
Our interview ended by his requesting me, as if 
seeking a mciins of escape from the argument, to take 
further time for cleliberation. This there was no 
refusing, and on tlu»o terms we s^arated. From 
all that passcKl, 1 believe 1 um no favourite with 
C«Dsar. 1 have, however, the a]>proliation of my 
own conscience, a feeling to which I have long 
been a stranger. For the rest, ye gods ! what cha- 
racters arc those about him. What a fiendish- 
looking band, to use an expression of your own*. 
Among others I observed Kros, the son of Celer. 
How desperate does his cause appear! How aban- 
doned his followers ! — Here the son of Servius — there 
the son of Titinius ; the whole multitude, in short, 
who lately blockaded Pompey, — in all six legions, 
^he daring and vigilance of the man are astonishing ; 
.1 foresee no end of our calamities. 

“Aid mo, I beseech you, with your best advice 
in the ]m>sent emergency, for the crisis has now 
arrived. I had, however, almost forgottim his last 
most offensive expression, nam(*ly, that if he were 
precluded from making use of n»y coiinw'ls, he would 
have rccourst to those of otliers ; and, in fact, desetmd 
to any expedient be might deem necessary. 

Vou have seem, then/ you will ixunark, ‘the 
man to be just as 1 had described him.' — I have ; and 
have lamented over the confirmation of your previous 
^pinion. For this, and for every other suitable feeling, 
Qui cutuiUtu* ! — qiiw, ut »«iic* dicou*, 
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yon will give me full credit. 1 have nothing further to 
add> but that on parting be pursued his journey to 
Pedum, while I set out bn my return to Aq^inum.’* 

From the moment of his interview with Csesar, 
the resolution of Cicero to withdraw from Italy ap- 
pears to have gained additional strength. He was, 
howcvc]^ still detained, first, by his intention of 
investing his um with the manly gown, and, sub* 
sequently, as the summer was drawing near, by his 
reluctance to put to sea until there should be an 
almost certain pro8|H?ct of a favourable navigation. 
While he, therefore, yetremained in his brotiiers house 
near Mintiinue, to which he had retired for the sake 
of greater ]irivacy, watching anxiously, as he states, 
for the arrival of the swallows as the signal for his 
departure*, I’a'sar having disposed everything accord- 
ing to his wisiies at Jiomo, and pnicurc'd, in spite of 
the fruitless opposiffon of tlie tribune Metellus, an 
enormous sum from the public treasury for carrying 
on the war, j»rucee<l(*d to wrest the province of Spain 
from the hands of the Pompeian faction. But, while 
on liis inarch, he thought it necessary, in consequence 
of a report which h;t<l rc‘ached his ears of the pre- 
parations of Cicero for his departure, to leave strict 
orders with his ulhcers not to sillier any person of 
rank to quit the 1 talian ports %vithout csjK‘cml pennis- 
sioii ; at tlie same time <lespatchiiig an epistle, in which 
he endcavourc (1 to alter the detiTininatioii which had 
hwjii intimated to him, in the following Urms: — 

“C.*SAR, IMPEllATOIl, TO CICKItO, IMrUIUTOll |.- 

“ Although well assured that I have no reason to 
suspetrt you of any rash or imprudent design, I have, 
notwithstanding, hiHui indue«*<l hy a very prevalent 
rumour to reqm.*st you, by every kind firebug which 
exists iK-tween us, not to think of repairing to a party 
• Ad Atiic.' V Ih;,!? 

B # 2 
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now involved in ruin, and which you bad determined 
not to join wliile its resources were still unim- 
paired. For, by so doing, ^ou will inflict a serious 
blow upon our frieurlship, while you entirely neglect 
your own interests ; since you will appear, by your de- 
parture, not Ui be si?eking a more prosperous fortune, 
(inasmuch as fortune has invariably declared itself in 
luy favour,) iu)r to assist the cause you Tormerly 
espouwMl, (forihis renuiinstliesameas wlu'ii yourefused 
to aid it with your counsels,) but raih(;r to condenm 
some part of iny late conduct, by this means wound- 
ing my feelings in the severest nTanner possible. 
By all tho rights of friemlship, therefon*, I entreat 
yon to he hcjiter advised. AVhat, let mo in c(»n- 
chision ask, can ho more suitahle to the character of 
a virtuous and peacM'ahle man, or of a good citiz<*n, 
than studiously to avoid taki^ any l>art in civil 
commotions ; from which I may>lso hint, that many 
who would otluTwiso have been indinuul to take ]>art 
in them, have been deterre<l by tho simple considcr- 
ati(m of their own danger if After yon have reih'cted 
upon tho evidener? of my intentions attbrded by my 
whoh* life, and on tho iiiipartiulity of the friendship 
wliieh prompts this opinion, you will find no eours(' 
more safe or more hoimiirahlo to yonrst'lf. than to 
refrain fnnn eontention in every form. Dated on tho 
road, this Uith day of April.” 

The letter of C;es.ar was received almost at the 
same time with one from Antony to a siinilar efl’e(‘t. 
This unhlushing profligate (‘ioero has deHcrihe<l as at 
the time parading in insolent triumph through the 
difTcrt'ut b>wnH in his chariot drawn by tame lions, 
accompanied by his mi«tr<*ss, tho actress ( Vtheris*, 
as well as his wife, and followed by a train of car- 
riages filled with the abandoned com]»anion8 of Iiis 
sensuality, llo had lieen commiasioiied by (\*esar to 
♦ AU Attic, X. 10; Ibid. x. 1.3. 
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comm.and tlic troops left iu Italy during liis absence, 
and was now on liis way.towards Miseiuiin, probably 
with the intention of appointing proper agents to 
watch the adjacent coast. liis epistle, which little 
rcstrinblcs that of the assassin to his future. victim, i.s 
thus worded : — 

“ANTONY, TRIBUNE OP THE PEOPLE AND PROPRIETOR, 
WISHES HEALTH TO « IOERO, IMPERATOR. 

“Unless my friendship towards^you were excessive, 
and much greater than you imagine, I should ftH?! no 
api>reliensiou from the rumours which are current 
ri^pecting your intimtions — I'sptTially since I consider 
them witinmt foundation, lint because niy attach- 
ment is unbounded, I cannot <lissemble the truth, that 
even falst^ reports have great weight with me when 
you are the subject •f them. It is surely iB»t to he 
l)(‘lieved that you ah? nuditating to retin? beyond 
the wa, — regartling as you do your son-iii-law l>ola- 
bolla, and yo\ir daughter Tullia, that most exemplary 
%'ofnaii ; and being yrmrself bebl in so much esteem 
by all of us, whose coneern, 1 swear to you, for your 
dignity and lioiiour, w grt*aU‘r if any thing than your 
own. I could not, however, suppose it to be my part 
as a frii'iid, to be indiilerent respetrtin^ the discourse 
<?ven of tli(‘ worthless, csjKTiallyconsiilering the delicate 
part inniosi'd upon me by our late ilitfen'iiees — which 
were tin? elleet rather of my jealousy than of any in- 
jury of which I had to comjdain. For 1 wish you to 
he jHTsuaded, that no one is dearer to me than your- 
self, with the exce]>tion of my helove<l ( Vesar, and 
that I am also convinml, that Ca-sar nn^kons Marcus 
(’iciTo among his most valuable friends. 

“ Therefore, iny dear Cicero, I hescHJcli you, on 
the one hand, to let niaitc^rs remain im they are, and 
U) disregard the friendship of a man who first in- 
flicted an* injury, that he might have an opportunity 
of conferring a benefit ; and, on the other, not to 
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fly from one who, even if he felt no aflbction for yon, 
(wljich is altogether impossible,) would still earnestly 
desire you to continue in safety and honour. I have 
sent to you, as a particular mark of esteem, my most 
intimate friend Cal])umiu8, that you may know my 
anxiety concerning your safety and dignity.” 

From his friend Coelius, who was on the point of 
setting out with Caesar for Spain, ho also received 
advice well calculated to act upon his timid tempera- 
ment. The latter, after exprc^iiig the utmost con- 
cern at his determination of abandoning his country, 
proceeds to warn him to the following efleet'*' • 

“ I earnestly entreat and conjure you, Cicero, by 
your fortunes and your children, not to take any ro- 
solution unfavourable to your welfare and safety. 
For I call gods and men, as well as our friendship, 
to witness, that my predictions and warnings are 
founded on no rash and hasty Conclusion ; but that 
the? intelligence I convoy is the result of a personal 
interview with Cu’sar, in which I ascertained from 
himself the plan he is determined to pursue, if victo- 
rious. If you think that ho will n*tain his former cle- 
mency and moderation in dismissing his enemies, and 
proposing terms of peace, you are greatly mistaken. 
His designs, as well as liis expressions, arc character- 
ised by notliing but fierceness and severity. He has 
set out from the city highly enraged with the senate, 
on account of the late interct*88ions. I solemnly 
assure you, there will be hereafter no op|>ort unity of 
deprtHjating his resentment. If, therefore, your 
only son, your family, your expectations for the 
future, are of any value to you ; if 1 myself, or that 
excellent man your son-in-law, continue an object 
of your rcigard, it is your duty not to throw us into 
sucii a condition of suftoring or perplexity, that wo 
shall bo compelled either to execrate and abandon 
the cause, in the ascendency of which our only se- 
* Ad viii. 16, 
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cnrity consists, or by desiring its siiccess, necessarily 
to indulge an impious wish against your safety. . 

“ Consider, in fine, how much blame you have 
already incum*d by your hesitation and delay. 
Surely it would bo the extreme of folly to act against 
Caesar w'hen victorious, after making no hostile 
movement against him, as long as the contest con- 
tiniK^l undecided ; and to j(»in a party now consist- 
in^of fugitives, .which you avoided, while still offer- 
ing resistance. Ilcwa!*e, lest while ashamed of not 
having fully acttnl the ]>art of a man of rank, you 
end by adopting that course which is least wortliy 
of one. lint if you will not follow the whole of this 
advice, at lejist lot mo prevail upon you to wait 
until you hoar the result of our operathuis in S]>ain, 
which I predict will l>o ours as soon iisCivsar arrives 
in the country ; and what hope the opposite party 
can entertain afbTits loss 1 know not. What can bet 
your own design, moreover, in joining yourself to those 
whose cause is utterly desperate, I am equally at a 
loss to conjecture." Such representations might na- 
turally have been exjx'cted to produce the effect in- 
tended by the wTiter upon an individual of greater 
constancy and resolution than Cicero. lint it 
appears that his mind was preoccupied by terrors, 
which more than counU'rbalanced his dreatl of 
Cjcsar’s wrath on account of his departure. lie 
bad latterly begun to listen to the report, that the 
return of tlie army acting against the li(*ntenaiits of 
PomjMjy in Spain would be a signal for a general 
proscription and inassaere, which it wimhl be impos- 
sible for their leader to prevent, even if he should 
desire it. Under the impre ssion*, therefore, that he 
was choosing the least imminent of tw(» dangers, 

• Ti has ol»o Won conjortufed llmt certain runiotir# of ih« 
defeat of C'ai«ar*8 amiy in S{iatn might have induced Ititn to deter- 
mine to join the army of Pompey ioiuicdiaUily. Thi», liowcver, b 
mem lurmiM. 
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he COntlBliad Kb preparations for his Eight, which he 
intended should be shared by hb son and nephew 
Quintus; the latter of whom had given him^ as iiirull 
as his own father, edhsiclerable anxiety by a rash and 
nbad vised journey to Cnaar, which ending without 
the production of any benefit to himself, bad 
threatened seriously to compromise lits nearest rela* 
tions. It Was^ however, no longer an easy matter to 
elude the vigilance of Antony, whcL was yet in Vtis 
neighbourhood, and strictly observing, according to 
his instructions, all means of egress from Italy by 
the Tuscan sea. To him Cicero at first applied, 
under the avowed, and possibly the sincere, intention 
of proceeding to Malta, and there, as in a neutral 
territory, awaiting the issue of the war. Tlic reply 
of the tribune, which is complimented with the 
title of a display of drunken insolence*, shows 
how soon thb ready agent of a daring faction 
could drop the mask of urbanity and politeness, 
Avhen his inclinations were tiiwarted, and assume 
the stem and authoritative tones of the im]>crious 
soldier, regarding nothing but the will of his 
superior in command. “ llow consistent with sin-* 
cority,” he ironically commences, “ is the plan yon 
propose ! He who wishes to remain neutral con- 
tinues in his own country. He who abandons it 
makes himself instantly a partisan. 1, however, am 
not the person to detcnniiic who is licensed to d«‘part, 
and who must be compelled to remain. My duty, 
according to the wish of Ctesar, is to aulfer no indi- 
vidual whatever to retire from Italy. It is of little 
consequence, therefore, whether I approve of your 
conduct or n 9 t, since I am not instructed to make 
any concession in your favour. My opinion is, that 
you should communicate with Ctesar himself, and 
prefer your request to him. I doubt not that you 
will obtain it, especially j^ince you promist^ to do it 
* Vide qtiftui ad hiec wofwirurwf, dec.— Ad Attic, x. 10. 
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in SBch a mannor as to show your continued regard 
for the friendship between its " 

A reply couched in such unambiguous terms left 
no ground for doubt that any attempt to wdiat 
the commission of Antony was expressly^ intended 
to guard against^ would be opposed by open force. 
Then^ now, therefore, nmiained hut the expedient of 
a secret escape, which Cicero was not slow to adopt. 
“ You see,*’ he ohsiTves by way of comment upon 
the abtive letter, what a genuine Spartan scroll I 
have rt*cinved. I will, however, yet contrive ef- 
fi'ctually to overreach -my correspondent*." In fol- 
lowing out this res<»liition, he set out shortly after- 
wards from Cunue for hia villa near Pompeii, as if 
he had been induced to dc*apair of being able to quit 
Italy ; and finding that ^Viitony, as he had expecteil, 
was induced by his movements to believe that he 
liad now made up his iiiiiul to oliey the prohibition 
of Ca»sar, completed without inoU‘station all orrangt*- 
ments for his voyage. While thus einployeil, ho 
■was visited by a deputation from the inhabitants of 
Pomjwii, and from the etmturions of three cohorts 
HtatioiiLsl tilery in garrison, offering, if he ivould 
undertike to place liimself at their head, to surrender 
tlio town into liis hands, and to commence an imme- 
diate insurrection against Cn'sar. Although, how- 
ever, ho had just In’fore mentioned to Atticus an 
intention of folloiving the c*xamplc‘ of ( VHus C’aldusf , 
(who had distinguislied himself by bis efforts to excite 
the people of Italy against Sylla,) expressing, at the 
same time, an opinion that, from the growing disaf- 
fection among the troops, a most favourable oppor- 
tunity haci* now prt»8ented itself for erecting the 
standard of revolt, he was far from being the person ^ 
seriously to intend placing himself at the head of 
any such movement ; nor, indeed, consid erin g the 

• Ifflbcs tntvrdK'iiy AoioMrati^. BDomino exd|[Main hominem.— 
Ad Attk. X. 10, t Ad Attic, v. 12. 
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slight pro«poot4>f success it held out, could he justly 
he blamed for declining an undertaking so desperate. 
He, therefoi^ left his villa at day-break, on the fol- 
lowing mornings for the. purpose of avoiding a meet- 
ing witli the deputation ; proceeding towards Formice, 
where he was still prevented for some time, by the 
prevalent calm, from embarking. On the 8th 
of Juno, having at length obtained weather suitable 
for his sailing, and received intelligence just liefore 
quitting Formise of the birth of a grandchild, he 
went on board the vessel he had procured to convey 
him into Greece, in company with his brctl»er, his 
son, and nephew ; and from thence wrotd a farewell 
letter to Terentia, informing her of his recovery 
from a sudden and severe indisposition, and desiring 
her to offer the usual sacrifUes in his stead to iEsco- 
lapius and Apollo*. Of his subsequent vc^age to the 
coast of Epirus, or the time of his landing there, we 
have no account, — his letters to Atticus and to his 
other friends, for several ensuing months, not form* 
ing part of his extant c<irre8})ondence. 

^ lie found at Dyrrachium the principal supporters 
of the cause of Fompey, formidable both in numbers 
and resources, in tlio dignity of their titles, and 
the influence of their names, but still beset by all the 
faults which had from the first distinguished their 
party,— presumption and arrogance— the want of 
unanimity in council and in action— and a jealousy 
of each other, which eflectually prevented any great 
and simultaneous exertion for the common lK*nefit. 
This alone can account, and it is amply sutBcient for 
the purpose, for the astonisliing supineness with 
which their leader, although with a now numerous 
aniiy and a fleet of flve hundred galleys at his com- 
mand, in addition to possessing all the resources 
which the East could supply, suflciyd his lieutenants 
to be beaten in detail, one province after another 

“ V A4 Diversoft, xiv. 8. 
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lost, without a single effort on his part to turn the 
tide of victory^ now ninnin| strongly in favour of 
his rival. In immediate attendance Apon his per* 
son might be seen Cato» with his melancholy 
aspect, Tong hair, and sordid vest, in token of his 
sorrow for the distractions under which his country 
was suffering ; Labienus, formerly the favourite 
ikntenaiit of Ceesar, but who had deserted him at the 
very commencement of tho war ; Marcus Brutus and 
Caius Cassius, the future avengers of the cause, the 
ruin of which they were unable to avert ; Bibulus, 
who had been the colleague of Cmsar in hts first 
consulate ; Caius Marcellus, Lentulus Spinther, and 
a sufficient number of general officers, to constitute an 
entire senate. With the fiery and impetuous youth, who 
represented in arms the hauglity aristocracy of I^me, 
were mingled tho gorgeous rethmes of tho princes 
of Cappadociof Syria, and Galatia, the fierce and re- 
doubl'd hor8€*mcn < >f Thessaly and Thrace, the practised 
archers of Crete, and the hardy mariners of Corcyra, 
Athens, an<l Egypt. Amidst this motley crowd, 
the airival of Cicero, although by Pompey himself he 
was received with studied respect, does not seem to 
have drawn forth extraordinary marks t)f appro- 
bation ; and it is stated by Plutarch, that Cato in 
private severely censured him for quitting Italy, 
where alone his services could now be of use to 
Pom|)cy, (by the exertion of his influence with the 
Caesarian faction, or, if necessary, by opposing them 
in the popular assemblies, } for a field of action in 
which he was never intended by natural or acquired 
habits to be conspicuous. It is further affirmed, that 
although he brought a considerable sum of money for 
the use of the army, he was not rewarded by Mng 
appointed to anycommisslnnof consequence*, and that 

* He himacir that he CAttutastlr declined cTCiy commiMloo 
offond to him ^ fyue adbss omoe mona*. eo magi# quod 
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he, befo^jd long, rendered himself an object of no com- 
mon dislike to the veMbment spirits about him, by 
his moderate and conciliatory counsels ; which were so 
frequently urged, as to compel Pompey at length ex- 
pressly to desire liim to refrain from again intr^ucing 
the' mention of a peace into the gener^ deliberations. 

For some months the senatonan leaders had ample 
opportunity for.carrying on their preparations, and 
training their forces, v3iich now amounted to nine 
legions of infantry, besides an immense host of auxi- 
liaries, and seven thousand cavalry, without any 
prospect of an interruption on the part of their 
antagonist. But towards the close of the year, 
Otrsar having returned victorious from Spain, and 
secured at the comitia, over which he presided as 
dictator, the return of himself and Publius Servilius, 
as consuls, began, undeterred by the tempests of win- 
ter, to make the necessary arrangciinents for transport- 
ing his army from Italy to tlie shores of Greece. 
Ho himself, the inoment after ho had performed the 
usual inaugural ceremonies, set out fur Bnindiisium ; 
where, on the 4th day of January, a. u, f. 766, he 
embarked, with twenty thousand infantry and six 
hundred horse, and having fortunately escaped the 
far superior fleet of the enemy, consisting of a liundrcd 
vessels of war, (which, under Bibulus, was lying in 
the liarhours of Corcyra, prevented from ])utting to 
sea by the terrors of the season,) succeeded in landing 
his army at Piiarsalus in Epirus; equally regardless 
of the weakness of his convoy, which amounted to 
but twelve anniHl galley^ and the terrors of the iron- 
bound coast, lying beneath the thunder-stricken 
heights of the* Acroccraunian mountains*. It does 

Ita nihil |MUetut agt ut mihi et mci« rebu* aptum ettet.— AU Attic, 
xi. 4. Wiitten from the camp at byrrachium, and, at it is evident, 
shortly after the repulse of Cvsar. 

. *Cttsar, De.BcUoCW. iii. 0 . 6. 
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not fall within the scope of the prcaeut work to enter 
^t length upon the particulars of the celebrated cam- 
paign which follow'ed. The demonstrations of the 
two armies .upon the Apsusand the Haliacmon, — the 
various projects on either side for the preservation or 
interruption of the means of communication with 
Italy — the gigantic w<>rks raised by the contending 
^nerals in the nc^igbliourhood of ^^Traebium, and 
Uie subsequent masterly movements of both in an 
intricate war of detachments for tho occupation or 
defence of important ])qsifhms, would bo mure suit- 
ably described in a life of Ciesar than of Cicero. Of 
most of these the latter was probably an eye-witness ; 
anti in some instancu^ perhaps actively engaged in 
the operations of tho army to which he was attached. 
In his characti^r of Iinperator, he might have been 
entrusted to defend some part of the famous liiu'S 
extending for tho distance of fifti'en miles, and 
strengthened by twenty-four forts, by wliicb Pompey 
opposed the still more astonishing works of circuin- 
vnllation throM'ii up by his antagonist. Ho might 
also have Ik^cii one among the combatants in the 
sternly contested nciiuii, in which Ca'sar suffering, for 
the first time, a serious and almost fatal repulse, in 
an attem])t to force tho entrencliinents of Pom|wy, 
w\a8 only saved from min by the hesitation of the 
victor, and compelled, after a loss of two tliousand of 
his l>est troo])s and thirty Standards, to abandon the 
whole of the fortificatiems on which ho had bestowed 
so much time and labour, and to eomincnco his 
retreat into Thessaly*. The picture, howcv( r, drawn 
of him at tliis period by bis ancient biographer, is 
anything but that of a zealous and enterprising officer. 
He is said, probably under th% influence of disappoint- 
ment at nut finding his services appreciated to the 
extent whiqh he had expected, to have made m» 
* d 1^ CW, be IVllo'ci vTiii. W. 
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secret o^^is repenting his voyage to Epirus, and while 
wandermg about the camp with a solemn expression 
of eountenance, as well as %^en summoned to attend 
the general councils, to haVe amused himself with a 
sncoession of keen and petulant witticisms against the 
general plan of the campaign*. Yet he appears, at 
least, to have acted in many instances the part a 
sound and judi^us adviser, whose plans, if they had 
b^n followed, would have saved Pompey from the 
ruin into which he was soon afterwards precipitated ; 
since he was one of the few yrlio strenuously advised 
him to protract the war by every means possible ; 
and, while availing himself of his unquestionable 
superiority by sea for^he purpose of precluding the 
enemy from the possibility of receiving supplies 
from Italy, to reduce his strength by degrees, with- 
out allowing him any opportunity 4)f retrieving his 
fortune by coming to a decisive engagementt. Such 

* Soroo of Cit^ero's sayings on this occasion are preserved by 
diiltrent writers. Wlien Pumpey put him in mind of his coming so 
httoto them,-»*lt»w can I come late/ snid he, when 1 found nothing 
in readiuesi among you?* And upon Puuipcy*s asking him sarcasti* 
oally where his son<iu>law Dolahella was : — * He is with your father^ 
in-law/ replied he. To a person newly arrived from Italy, and 
informing them of a strong report at Rome ihahPompey was blocked 
up by C’asar: — ^^And you sailed thither, therefore/ said he, *that you 
might *ifc it with your own eyes,* And even after their defeat, 
when Nonnius was exhorting them to courage, because there were 
•even ougloa left in Pompey ’scamp, — ‘ You encourage well,* said he, 
* if we were to fight with jackdaws** By the freqiu-iicy of these 
splenetic jokes, lie is i|ud to have provoked Pompey so far as to tell 
him, * 1 wish that yolfwould go over to the other side that you may 
begin to fear us.* — Vide Maerob. Saturn, ii. 3. ; Plul. in Cic. i.**— 
Middleton's Life of Cicero, p. 434. 

'f Titesamc plan is suggested by Coslius, who had now deserted the 
cause of Csssar, mid was pre|iariiiig^to excite the useless insurrection in 
the course of wiiich he lost his life, in his epistle to Cicero: — Ad 
Diversos, lih. viii, 17. Qium} istiefavitis, &c. ** What are you doing 
on the other side of the water? Are you imprudently waiting to give 
the enemy battle? What Pompey's foicos oiny Ik, 1 know not ; 
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opinions, impatientljr listened to before hj the impetil* 
Oils nobility, who were loudly clamouring for battle, 
were treated with the ^most contempt, after what 
they were pleased to Brni the victory of Dyrva- 
cliium and the flight of Ceesor. An immediate 
pursuit was consequently decided u{K>n, and aftey 
leaving Cicero, who was as much deteired by ill- 
humour as by Uie weak state of his health* from accom- 
panying him, tirgether wnth Cato and arcus Varro, to 

defend his camp, with fifteen cohorts, Pompeyset out 
with then*st of his army for the plains of Thessaly. . 
The infatuation and folly which had hitherto dis- 
tinguished the conduct of his principal adherents 
continued to influence them to the last. Under 
the same overweening estimation of their own 
prowess, which prompted them, on the eve of 
battle, to disj>ute among themselves for the offices 
of CiV5ar, wljilo that admirable strategist was yet 
in arms before tbeiii and calmly prtq>aruig for their 
dt'Htruction ; as well as to entwine their tents with 
laim l and ivy, in anticipation of the easy detennina-* 
tion in their favour of a contest which many among’ 
them were ricRtiued never to survive, they were not long, 
in hurrying, by taunts and sarcasms, their leader into 
an engagement pi^rhaps the least calleil for among the 
many which liave been uiinecK^ssarily delivere<l. The 
armies encountered on tln;t hanks of the river Knipeus, 
near the town of Pharsalus, on the ninth day of 
Augustt, on a fair and open field, w'ith little advan> 

but Cii^«Ar*t I am «ure arc acrutioutcd to action, and inurrd to all 
ibo hartUbipf of the luott levcro campaigns . " Mefrnoih.mmm 
Cwliua vraa aubicqurnily »laln by the loMtcni iif CjMar, at Ttiurii 
in l.iicanift. His piincijnil motive for deacriing bi» fornu-r }Hiity 
tecin» to have been hia jcalottay of Trcboniti*, whom C-tMiai Kod 
cntruatfHi with the management of the affaire of the city, during hie 
eWnre, in preference to hinioclf. 

* Meconficit loHcitudo, cx quA etiaiu ttioima Indrisitai corporii, 
&r...»Ad Atiic. xi. 5.— (Ftoni theCatup.) 

t V. Id. Sextil. A.V.C. 70G — in reality the beginning of June, 
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tage of jiHMiition on either side, but with an immense 
superiority of numbers in favour of Pompey, whose 
force was more than dou^ that of his opponent. 
The result is fomiliar to a^in the slightest degree 
acquainted with general history. The vainglorious 
chivalry who had been so forward to provoke the 
cdhflict were routed at its very commencement, and 
by their flight leaving the archers and slingers, whom 
they were intended to support, at tlft mercy *of the 
enemy, and the flank of their own anuy exposed to the 
terrible charge of the veterans by whom tiiey had 
been repulsed, determined irretrievably the fate of 
the day. In a short time the general, who had 
hitlu^rto enjoyed the reputation of being invincible, 
was doomed to experience the bitterness of a defeat, 
from which he was well aware there was no prospect 
of recovery, and aft(*r swung the only part of his array 
which ottered a determined resistance cut to pieces 
or dispersed, and his camp stormed )>y the impetuous 
conquerors, was compelled to fly, with but thirty 
horse, to Larissa too much confounded by the 
l^atness of his misfortune to make a single attempt 
fo rally the wreck of his scattered forces. Of an 
anny of forty- five thc»UHaiid cuinbatnnts which ho 
had that morning arrayed against his adversary, 
fifteen thousand were slain, cither during tlio conflict 
or ill the subsequent pursuit, and more tlian twenty- 
four thousand taken prisoners ; wliile tlio whole of the 
wealth collected in his camp, the baggage of the 
soldiers, one hunted and eighty standards, and nine 
eagles fell into th^iands of the victors, whose whole 
loss did not amount to more than two hundred men. 
These results, how’ever, were but trivial, coinjiared 

»inee the Roman calendar war at thi* period somewhat more than 
two montlii in advance of (he real date. It js singular that the 
day on which the famous battle of Pharsalia was fought is ascer- 
tained only on slightevidenco.— Seo Fasti Ilellcnid, vol. Ui.p. 198 ; 
and Appendix, 570. 

• C^r, De Hello Civ. Hi 96. 


t Ibid. 99. 
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with the more remote Advantages which m^ht 
expected to follow 80 decided B blow. The •overeigiity 
of the whole Roman world was the real prm so 
rashly staked and so chitply won at the memorable 
conflict of Pharsalia. 

We learn fiom Cicero* that the first intelligence 
of the overwhelming disaster which had overUken 
the arms of Pompey^ was brought into the camp at 
Dyrrachittin by Titus Labienus, who had been pre* 
sent at the late engagement^ and an eye-witness to 
tlie rout which he reported. The news was speedily 
confinnfld by a host of fugitives who began to flock 
into the place ; among whom was the younger Pompey, 
with Marcus Cicero, who had been sent by his father 
with the army into Thessaly, and had been conspicu- 
ous during the campaign for activity and courage. 
It is recorded, that at a hurried council of w'ar Ijeld 
to determine upon their future proceedings, the chief 
cuinniand was formally offered to Cicero, as the first 
among them in dignity and age, by the assembled 
oflicei's of Ikis party, and that on his prompt refusal 
Pumpey and his friends unsheathing their 8 Word||L 
and branding him with the title of traitor, would 
have slain him on tbo spot had he not been rescued* 
from their fury by tha interposition of Catot. Ilis 
rejection of an ap[)oiutment so fraught with danger to 
himself, and so evidenjtly useless to the cause, may easily 
be believed, and certainly cannot but be considered as 
reflecting credit upon bis discretion. The hurried con- 
sultation at which it might have been pronounced 
ended in no other resolution bi# that of an im- 
mediate embarkation for Italy, wdiicli took place 
under convoy of a Rhodian squadron, amidst 

* See De Diviuatione, i. 32, where the cJrcuojtitftnre it men- 
tioned by Quintus Cicero, in conSiinativu of a cunoui inttnnce of 
presentiment. 

t PiuUrch. in Cic. 
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geneniecmfomon; the foads from the encampment 
coyered with immenee quantities of com 
thmwn out from the granaries^ to prevent its 
being of use to the enem jriwd the sea reddened with 
the names of a numerous fleet of trans^rts which had 
been set on Arc hy the retreating solmery. The fleet 
first stood over to CorcTra, where Cato being re- 
solved to sail fur Africai gave to iJl who chose to 
withdraw and submit themselves to CsBsar a free op- 
portunity for retiring. Thb he again ofiered at Patrie, 
m the g^fof Corinth, whither, afterthe de^rtion of 
the Rhodian vessels, he directed his diminisned fleet. 
An almost general break up of thePompieian party was 
theconsequenoe ; and among thenumbers who preferred 
the cliance of a reconciliation with Caesar to the more 
tiireatening perils of the war into which Cato was 
hastening, with the calm and settled resolution of not 
surviving its unsuccessful termination, was Cicero, 
who, afer taking at Corcyra a farewell, destined 
to bo final, of his more deiemitnod friend and 
companion, directed his course towards Brundusiuni. 
Jfero ho resolved to await the return of Cxesar to 
Italy, hopeless of a favourable result to any attempt 
to revive the sinking liberties of his country, and 
almost rcconcileil, by the scSfcio he liad lately wit- 
nessed, to any settled form of government, which should 
supersede the horrors of civil bloodshed, and put a 
stop to the miseries, compared with which the exer* 
rise of despotism itself seemed a loss formidable evil. 
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CHAFIIBR XII. 

* 

Ciento Nowi «f die De^h of Po«p^y— Tho Party of tbo 

Senate rerWea-»Cato and tiaUenua in Afrira— Roigret of Cicero 
on Account of hit kte Folfcy--*He la comniOnded by Antony lo 
lotvo Iinly-«<kndnct of Qulntiia Ctcero-«-Anivol of Oeaar at 
Bmodnaium-^CIoero aeta out to moot btm«-.llia Beceplion 
«-Ue leturna to Rome — Ckaar aeta out for Africa — ^Treatiaea 
** Dc Parlttione Oratoricd** and ** Do Claria Dratoribaa*' — 
Cicero ^rorcea Terentfa, and narriea bla aocond Wife Publllfa— 
Triompn of OMoaF-— Hit abaolute Aotliority--Oicero compoaea 
bit “ Cato,** whiob la auawered by Catar— And bia “ Ofator”— 
Oraiiona for blarcellua and Ligariaa—^Deatii of TuUta — Cicero 
retirea to Aitura*~Lctter of Senriua Sulpidua^Litorary Occu- 
pattoua of Cicero-«*ITe compoaea bit Hortenaiua, Academiea, and 
Tuaevian Diaputationa^lle divorcea PubUlto-~Cmiar retmna 
from hta Exp^iUon to Spain>-Bpeoch for Detotarua«-'Viaii of 
Casiar to Cicero — Conaulate of Ctniniua llebilua. 

Almo.st the first intelligenco which Cicero received 
at Brundiisium was the news of the assassination of 
Pompey in Kgypt. Ills lament on the occasion wan 
briefly pronounced, “ I never entertained any doubt 
respecting tlic death of Pompey. For so general 
was the opinion of the desiderate nature of his cause 
among all princes and people, that I imagined 
wherever he directed his flight, this must necessarily* 
bo the result. Yeb I cannot but grieve at his fate. 
For I knew him to be an individual of dignity,, tem- 
perance, and integrity*.*' Such, after all but deifying 
him in liis orations, and expressing in his epistles tins 
tiniest and most faithful attachment^o his person, was 
the cold and formal comment pronounced by bis 
once enthusiastic panegyrist upon the untimely end 
of the coucpieror of Mithridates. The pcrjilexity ami 
distress of mind, however, under which Cicero was 
labouring at the time, miglit, perhaps, be pleaded as 
• Ad Attic. 'XU 6. 
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aomo excuse for his dwelling so briefly upon the 
calamities of others. He had no sooner set foot on 
the Italian coasts than he began to r^nt of his late 
determination of abandoning the relics of the party 
of Pumpey, before he had received an assurance of 
being again received into the favour of Ccesar. It 
^as speedily known, moreover, that the whole pro- 
vince of Africa was now entirely at the disposal of 
the representatives of the senate. The defeat, on the 
part of Juba king of Mauritania, of Curio the lieu-, 
tenant of Caesar, and former correspondent of Cicero, 
by which a powerful force was completely annihi- 
lated, and their leader driven to suicide^ had previ- 
ouHly given some relief in that quarter to the long 
series of reverses which had hitherto attended the 
constitutional cause. This was followed by the 
arrival at Utica of Sclpio and Labienus at the head 
of the wrecks of the army of Pharsalta, and soon 
afterwards by that of Cato with his devoted band, after 
a march through the sands of the desert of Barca, 
undertaken wiUi singular daring, and executed with 
unshaken resolution. By the exertions of these and 
other oflicers of rank, a formidable host was once 
more drawn together, and thoroughly equipped for 
service ; and since Caesar was knowm to be engaged 
in a diflicult and dangerous conflict with Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, which held out little proiniwi of an 
early tennination, it was fully expecte d that Italy 
would be iuunediately invaded, and possibly overrun 
by his adversaries before he could return to its rescue. 
While, thei’trfoi’c,' there w as a reasonable prospect that 
the cause he had abandoned as hr»j>eh*ss, might, after 
so singular and unexpected a revival, even prove 
victorious in the end, Cicero, with his keen sus- 
ceptihility to censure, was doomed to hear nothing 
but severe comments upon bis whole conduct during 
the war, and the opinion openly exprt^ssed, that he 
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would have mueh better conenlted bie reputation by 
assisting with 1^ counsels in tlie deliberations of tlie 
senate at Utica, With a vanity singularly consist- 
ent with his former exhibitions of the same weak- 
ness, he still retained about him the appendages of 
his proconsular dignity, although there was the 
greatest danger of exciting by this means the resent- 
ment and jealousy of the soldiers in the service of 
Ciesar ; of whose violence be was under such serious 
apprehensions wdien approacliing Brundusinm, as to 
be induct to command his lictors to lay tside their 
axes add mingle with the crowd Yet the desire 
of retaining these evidences of his pretensions to dis- 
tinction to the last, seems to have determined him to 
decline the advice of Atticus, recommending his 
return to Romot, where he W’ould have been better 
able to ensure the interference of the friends of Casar 
in his favoui? an object to which he was now devot- 
ing himself with the greatest earnestness. Even his 
stay in Apulia, however, was not ensured without 
an unpleasant socrifico of the character of neutrality, 
which he at presemt wished to assume. On the arrival 
of the news of the battle of Pharsalia at Romo, the 
citizens having shown their exultation at the event 
by tearing down the statues of Sylla and Pompey, 
proceeded tumultuously to pass a series of laws con- 
ferring the most extravagant powers upon the com- 
mander, who, by his recent successes, bad now be- 
come the popular idol. lie was declared consul for 
live years in succession, and dictator for the year 
next ensuing. The power of making peace or war 
was unreservedly entrusted to his hands, as well as 
the right of presiding at the general assemblies ; while 
his j>ers<m was rendered sacred by the additional 
dignity of the tribunitial office for life. Thftse honours 

* Ad Attic, xi. 6. f Fropio* noeeilere ut voles 

^luompdo tine lectoiibna quet populut dedit powum ? — Ibid. 
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wete willingly acee)^ by Ccedar, wh6 waa made ac« 
^uainted wHlfeiiilSgypt vnth the deciyea of the people 
in hie favour. Hie first exercise of hu authority was 
to create Antony his master of the horse, and to this 
able functionary, who was carefully guarding Italy, in 
which he had established an entirely military ^vem* 
ment, he at the sam^ time sent orders, under the 
impression that Cato and Mctelltis, with other nfem- 
bem of the Same party, had retired in that direction, 
to suffer no one to land on any part of the coast with* 
out his especial permission. In consequence of tifis 
command, Antony was compelled to write to Cicero, 
inclosing a copy of the letter of Ciesar, and entreatiiig 
him to retire without delay from Brundusium, using 
many expressions of civility, but, at the same time, 
assuring him, that his instructions were unconditional 
and immTative*^. Cicero, in answer, despatched his 
friend Lucius Lamia to represent thdt Caesar had 
expressly desired Dolabella to write to him, ad\[is- 
ing his return to Itnjy, and Antony was so for con* 
vinced of the truth of the assertion, as to exempt him 
hy name from the restrictive edict which he forth- 
witli published:— “ Which,'' oheerres Cicero, was 
exceedingly unwilling that lie should do, for the 
same object might have been effected equally well 
without the express mention of any individual f," 
And there is no doubt that he had good reason for 
his reluctance to the straightforward proceeding of 
Antony. Such an especial notice might hereafter be 
interpreted os an op^ declaration of his intimacy 
with the prevailing party, and be made use of as 
evidence, greatly to his dJiAdvantage, if any unfore- 
seen circumstances should, at a future time, place the 
fortune of the senate upon the ascendant, and reverse 
the positions at piesent respectively held by its friends 
and enemies. 

♦ Ad AUic. 77 


t Hid. 
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Bmikmtttic ft&m uA cimiexlaim wm 
of JBltla Imp apjcMgr thai^iklia {xdilioal courae he had 
kMy been ponuin^ Hia aou^-iii-law Dolabella, 
gmAy to hia duaatiafaoticpii waa diatinguidiing him* 
self at Rome by the mok violent conduct; and 
havii^ followed the example of the notorious Glo* 
dms in passing, by the ceremony of adoption, from a 
patrician to a plebeian family, in orden to obtain the 
tribuneship, was payiug his court to the populace 
by the ordinary method of proposing and urging 
forward a genend act of insolvency in the midst of 
tumult and bloodshed. The conduct of Dolabella to 
his wife was, at the same time, fast hasioning on 
the divorce which took place shoriljr afterwards with 
the consent of both4)arties» Besides allowing her, 
after receiving in two instalments from Cicero the 
greater part of a considerable portion wbirii con- 
stituted her dowry, to suffer considerable privations, 
the consequences of his profusion and extravagance, 
he had added the severest slight which it was pos* 
siblo for him to inflict, by his open connexion with 
Metella, the wife of Lentulus, and was, notwith- 
standing, expecting from his father-in-law, who was 
at the time no stranger to pecuniary difficulties^, 
the remainder of her marriage portion. The health 
of Tullia was also beginning visibly to decline, and 
her meeting with her father, some montlis after 
his arrival m Italy t, from this, as well as from other 
causes, appears but to have contributed to the dis- 
tress of both. To these sources of uneasiness was 
added the real or apparent indifiercnce of Terentia 
to the welfare of her lyisband, and her neglecting 
to visit bim during the whole time of his stay at 

/• Ad Attic. ^L25. 

t Thic nwetinf t«ok rh«e «l BnindmlniD, Jane 12. c. 707. 

( Ad Attic. Jti. 1 7.) Tollki men td renit prtdte Idui 
iet aUo, Ad Divenot, sir. 17* 
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M well aa Ihe conduct of hb brother 
QuintiiAy^lEoiii whom he now cndered the aUllotion 
of ^ aeriour catrangement. Quintus Cicero, instead 
of iictumihg into Italf after the battle of Fhar^ 
aalia, had preferred remaining at Paine in Acfaaia, 
where, in nia diaguat at the unaucoeaaful baue of the 
war and apprehension of its probable consequences 
to himself, he constantly indulged in bitter invectives 
against the relative by whose advice he had been 
principally induced to side with the party of Pompey ; 
which were daily conveyed to the ears of the party 
against whom thep were directed, by the usual chan* 
nel of common friends. Not satisfied with this de- 
monstration of estrangement, he oven sent forward his 
sOn to Ephesus, to me^ Csesar on Jib return from Alex- 
andria, charged with letters exculpatory of his own 
conduct and full of representations to the disadvantage 
of his brother Marens. The younger Quintus was 
no less violent in his abuse of his uncle, and it Was 
evident that both 'himself and his father, by repre- 
senting Cicero os* their chief adviser, intendea to 
make the sacrifice of his credit with the victor, the 
means of establishing their own*. It had been well 
for the reputation of all parties mentioned in it, and 
no less for that of its author, if most of the corres- 
pondence with Atticus, during the years a.u.c. 70fi 
and 707, had perished ; so striking are the pictures 
contained in it of the weakness, timidity, and irre- 
solution, as well as the general selfishness, induced 

* Ad Attic, xi. 10.— in >vhich he tUtes, that Im frictul Tc- 
reatiui htd eefn Qiiintitt Cicero the yonugcr at Epheoua, when 
(he latter had thown him a long oouion which he wm prepaiing to 
deliver agatnet hie unele, in the pretence of Cicear. Cicero hod titc 
more reaaon to complain of thie conduct, at he haa writtca to 
C'ftwc a ehort timo before expreuly to exculpate ^the cider Quintus 
from the chuige of having in any mcaaore contributed to hit uniting 
himeelf with Uio party of Pompey, TIlie letter ho quotes verba- 
tim. Ad Attic, xi. l«il. 
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by tbe distracted oboraoteP of the timoi. AlmiMi 
every page is pregaant with apprehentiona and re* 
greta, with the morbid repininge and ueeleea lameute 
of Cicero over liis imprudence in bringing himself 
into a situation in which^ to use his own. words, no- 
thing but the success of a cause to which he had 
alwayiy^een aveiie could prove of service to his inte- 
rests. fveither the constant assurances of the friends of 
Ccesar, nor the numerous recent instances of clemency 
on the part of that leader, nor oven the circumstance 
of his having forwarded the late letter of Quintus 
Cicero to Rome, with express directions that it should 
be shown to the person it was meant to injure, proved 
sufficient to relieve tbe disquietnde of mind under 
which he continued to labour; finding a fiesb cause 
for alarm in every new rumoiur, ana looking with 
suspicion on each instance of forbearance towards the 
tnenibers of his party as an additional proof of some 
ulterior design against them, which, at present, it 
was not thought prudent to reveal 

He was at len^h relieved from this state of un- 
certainty and dn^ad by a letter from Cwsor himself, 
containing the most friendly expressions t, and even 

* Araonflr the l«t(crfl written from Ilrandusium it one to the 
eelebmted Gniiia Oatsius, (Ad Divertot, xv. 15.) requetdng hit td* 
vice and opinion at to the writcr*t prctcut condition, and claiming the 
merit of a common policy with him in hit late retolution of aban- 
doning further remittance. The place attigned to thit letter by the ar- 
rangement of SchUtz it between Ad Attic, xi.24 and Ad Atifc.xf. 20* 
Cattiua bad been appointed by Pompey to command a contidenible 
fleet of Syrian and Phoenician vettelt, which ho afterwardt turren* 
dered to Cactar, in the month of the Cydnut, where he had ttationed 
hit tquadron in the hope of finding an opportunity of attattintUng 
the latter, on hit arrival in the river. Hit tndden ttibmittioii, 
inatsad of following out thit detign, nattirally brought upon him the 
charge of treachery and cowardice from bit own party. 

f Redditw roibii tandem aunt a Citaare litene tatit liheralet ; et 
ipte opinione celeriut venturut etsediritur.— Ad Divertot, xiv. 2S. 
The Ihllowlng interiptioif it given by Fahridut, Antiq. MoHh lib. 
}ti.,aDd atterted to have been found at Viterbo, in RtruHa:— 
C. Julint Cwaar, M. Tulliuro Ciceronem, ob egregiaa ejut virtutea, 
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illowiii^ him still to exhibit those eoyeted ensigos 
of digmty^^^his laurelled fasces and proconsular reti* 
iine**-ofor as long a time as he should deem it expe- 
dient to retain them. A personal interview shortly 
afterwards completed the reconciliation thus h^^n. 
After finishing the Alexandrine war, and dis^»atiBg» 
in a brief summer campaign of five days' contiimnce, 
the formidable rebellion of Phamaoes of Pontus, 
Ceesar suddenly landed in the month of September, 
A.u.c. 707, at Tarentum; deceiving, in the quick- 
ness of his reliim, the expectations both of &ends 
MldMBmies. On the news of his approach 'towards 
Brundusium, Cicero, who had at first intended to send 
forward his son, in company with Cncius Sallustius, 
to meet him, at length summoned courage enough to set 
out for that purpose in person. He has not himself left 
any particular account of the manner in which he was 
received, but the def cioncy is supplied by Plutarch ; 
who states, that although he commenced his journey 
with some shame and reluctance at the thought of try- 
ing how he stood iirthe opinion of a victorious enemy, 
before so many witnesses, he soon discovered that he 
had no occasion to say or do anything beneath his 
dignity. Caesar, writes the same historian, no sooner 
saw him at some considerable distance advancing 
before the rest, than ho dismounted and ran to em- 
brace him, after which he went on discoursing with 
him alone for many furlongs^. The result of this 
conference seems to have been his immediate return 
towards Rome, amidst the splendid train collected, 
during his progress, about the returning dictator; 
since, on the first day of October, he writes to Tc- 
rentm from Venusium, informing her of his intension 
of being at his Tusculan villa by the seventh or eighth 
day of the month, and requesting her to see that his 
.tiiiguUm anirni dotes per totum orbem, nostns armts virtute ^uo 
petdomitum salvum et incolatnem esie jubemut. 

* Plutarch's Life of Cicero — Laogliomc'a translation. 
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baths are in proper order, and* every pieparatioii 
made for the accommodation of a numerons company 
of guests*. The stay of Csesar in the capital' was of 
no long continuance, since the African war almost 
immediately summoned him to a new scene of action. 
Remaining in the capital, therefore, only long enough 
to appoint Marcus Brutus, although a short time 
before in arms against him at Pharsalta, to the 
government of Cisalpine Gaul — to invest Servius 
Sulpicius with that of Achaiat — and to make such 
arrangoments as seemed necessary for ensuring the 
peace of Italy during his absence, he completed his 

S rations for the approaching campaign with so 
celerity, that by the middle of dDeceialMBr lie 
was at Lilybauim in Sicily ; with liis tent pitched 
upon the beach, and six legions encamped around 
him, prepared to embark with the first favourable 
wind. On the tw’enty-seventh day of the same 
month his galleys were in full sail for the coast ol 
Africa, which he safely reached afbtT a prosperous 
voyage of four days' continuance, and having landed 
his forces without impediment, opened his memorable 
campaign against Scipio, Juba, and the enduring phi- 
losopher of Utica, by an immediate advance upon 
the city of AdrymetumJ. 

Being now, in some measure, freed from the causes 
of disquietude which had lately absorbed his atten- 
tion and weighed heavily upon his spirits, Cicero 
devoted the interval of suspense, during which Rome 
and her tributary provinces awaited the termination 
of the struggle maintained by the yet unfailing deter- 
mination of her exiled nobility amidst the boning 
and arid wastes of Zeugitano, to his favourit^>ur- 
suiis of literature and philosophy ; occasionally, for 
the sake of greater seclusion, removing from tho 
capital to his vill as in its vicinity. This o pp ortunity 
* Ad Divereoi, xiv. 20. + IbiU vi. It?, 

^ Hiitius, De Bello Afticano, caj'. iii. 
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of retirement and ’study produced his two trea- 
tises, De Partitione Oratories" and “De Claris pra- 
toribus the first a clear and well-digested, though 
somewhat fonnal, dialogue between himself and his 
son Marcus, for whose use it was chiefly intended ; and 
the second an inraluablo comment upon the charac- 
ters and excellences of the chief Greek and Homan 
orators, intended as a supplementary book to his 
former work “ De Oratore/* This dialogue is also 
known by the name of Brutus, from the circum- 
stance of that distinguished personage being one of 
the speakers introducied in it. Its various merits 
both of thought and expression — its eloquent, al- 
though half-suppressed, laments over the ruined con- 
dition of the republic — its delicate, impartial, and 
well-deserved criticism upon the oratory and writings 
of Ciosar — and, above all, the many curious particu- 
lars to bo obtained from this source alone respecting 
the great worthies of the Roman bar, must always 
Hisure for it a high place in tho regards of the stu- 
dent either of classic or of general literature. 

llis divorce from Terentia occurred in the midst 
of these intellectual occupations. The cause wliich 
ho alleged for the separation was, the in'glcct she ha<l 
shown towards him during his continuance in Greece 
ami at Bruiidusium, and her general inattention to 
tho manageincnt of his pecuniary aflairs. This, 
however, was, in all probability, hut a pretext for a 
stop which had been meditatccl long before. Tho 
temper of Terentia, at all times haughty and impe- 
rious, was not likely to have lost anything of its 
origin^ as|>crity with the increase of yi ars ; an<l 
Ciom, with all his merits and general amiability of 
disposition, appears to have possessed that nervous 
and querulous tenipenament, wdiich has sometimes a 
more irritating effect upon those who arejn the daily 
habit of encountering it, than much grcatcT faults of 
character. His conduct in thus parting, in the de- 
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cUiioof ih)in one to whom he had so long been 
united, on euch triiling grounds of complaint, and 
with such little compunction, was the subject of gene* 
ral censure ; which was anytliing but lessened by his 
marriage shortly afterwards with Publiliar*a young, 
beautiful and wealtliy heiress towards whom he had 
been appointed to act in the capacity of guardian. His 
new connexion, however, into which he is supposed 
to have been priiieipally drawn by the dazzling 
inducement otfered by the fortune of Publilia, proved, 
as might have been antici]>ated, but a source of un- 
happiness, and was but of brief continuance. Te- 
rentia, for whom the sympathy of her age miglit 
naturally have been excitctl, dot's not appear to have 
been greatly afflicted by the event ; since she was 
afterwards successively married to Sallust the histo- 
rian, ]\Iessala Corvinus, and Vibius Rufus, and 
att(|ined the advancetl age of one hundred and tlinn^ 
years. Her last husband is said to have proposed for 
her hand from a simple love of curiositit s, and to have 
boasted, after obtaining it, that he now possessed two 
things wliieh liad belonged to the two greatest men of 
the age before him — the wife of (UeiTo and the chair 
in which Cicsar was slain. 

Hy the beginning of summer Cmsar bad finished 
his African expedition. The battle of Thapsiis had 
at one blow completely paralysed the republic in 
tliat quarter. Utica had surrendgred, draw ing after 
it the wdiolc of the adjacent province. Numidia hiul 
given ill its submission, aii<l the great leaders of the 
army of the scuab*, Cato, Fetreius, iScipio, Afraniiis, 
and Juba, liad severally fallen by their own sw’ords 
or by those of the victors. The subjugation of 9))ain 
alone remained, where the einiHsaries of the two sons 
of TN)mj)ey were exerting themselves to exeibj a 
gf jKTal revolt, and bad already enlisted a c<msider- 

• C’iocro MW at this tiiuo in the ycai of hit atge. 
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able force for the support of their enterprise. But, 
before transferring his conquering arms tp a new field 
of operations, Ccesar again returned to Rome, to enjoy 
the fruits of his late conquests, and to receive the 
flattery of his countrymen in the shape of fresh and un- 
precedented honours. His dictatorship was extended 
for ten years. He was declared magister morum^ or 
master of the morals of the people, — a title hitherto 
unknown. Four different triumphs were granted 
him within a month, for his successes in Gaul, Egypt, 
Pontus, and Africa, — in which ho had the presump- 
tion to exhibit the effigies of several of .tho noblest 
senators who had fallen in opposing him ; and, to 
crown the whole, a gilded car was placed near the 
imago of Jupiter in tlic capitol, in whieli was erected 
ilia statue, standing upon a globe, with an inscrip- 
tion adding the appellation of demigod to his name*. 
Thus tempted by the abject submission of a people 
who were rushing headlong into slavery, he entired 
at once upon the full exercise of despotic authority— 
the crime less of tlie individual than of the commu- 
nity— of the one who exercises, than of the many 
who provohi? and endure it. Without even using 
the outward formality eonsulting the senate upon 
any of the foreign relations of the state, lie took upon 
himself the whole management of this braneli of the 
government — eonclnding treaties, — entering into alli- 
ances, — and imposing tributfs, with reference to no- 
thing but his own sovereign will and discretion. lie 
even (with a reliance upon their jiassive aequieseence 
which nothing but the most contemptuous opinion of 
their spirit and condition could have justified) trans- 
mitted to distant nations decrees ostensibly passed 
by their consent, hut with the nature of which 
they were utterly unacquainted. “ Do yon think,” 
inquires Cicero, in a letU^r to Papirius Pa*tusf, 
• J>io, xlvi. t .Ad Di>crso», ix. 15. 
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^ that the decrees of the senate would be fewer if I 
ware at Naples? Even while I am at Romc^ and 
in close attendance upon the forum, these edicts are 
drawn up in the house of our friend. TV hen, indeed, 
it enters his head, my name is set dovrn as if eon- 
cemed in preparing them, and I was informed some time 
ago that a decree was carried into Syria and Arme- 
nia of which I w^as said to be the pi^poser, when no 
mention of the subject had ever been heard at Rome. 
Think not that 1 am in jest in making this repre- 
sentation. Letters have been brought to me from 
princes living in the remotest parts of the (^arth, 
expre8.sing their gratitude towards me for procuring 
for them the confirmation of their titles from the 
senate and the ]^cople ; whereas 1 w as at the time 
ignorant, not only that they liad been saluted kings, 
but even tliat they had ever had an existence," 

Ilis confidence in his ownsot’urity was, Ijowcver, not 
without its good cfleet in allowing ( 'a'sar t(» lay aside 
iimch of that jealousy which is unavoidably ntten- 
laut u])on authority, when its possessor is anxious of 
holding it upon any uneertain t(MUire ; and liaving 
fully satisfu'd himself that he had obtained a llriu 
hold of the siihstanee of power, he was the less 
anxious respecting its outward ajipendages, in the 
sluipc of ]>(Tfcct res]»cct to his j)CT8on or opinions. 
It was, indeed, j)art of the consuiimiate policy of this 
al)le usnrpi r, while attacking by cwt'iy description 
both of force and stratagem tlic very eitadc^l of free- 
dom, to leave fur some time its mere external defences 
to all api)earanee unimpared. This was sufticiimtly 
sliowm w’lion Cicero, after the death of the great 
upholder of tlie quarrel of the republic at Utica, 
^whose end every rca<ler of his wcirks must smile at 
finding him propose to himself the possibility of his 
imitating, at a fitting time and opportunity *,) pro- 
• Ctclcri qtjidern, Puiuihmus, J^ntulus, tuu8 Afranius, foMlo 
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duced his elaborate and unfortunately long-lost 
“ Cato' —a carefully wrought eulogium upon the 
virtues and conduct of the unyielding patriot whose 
name it boro. The performance was not only re- 
ceived without rciscntment, but even with complaisance, 
by the dictator, who, perhaps not unwilling to show 
lus power of encountering the first writer of his age 
with his own ^p^pons, proposed to himself the ta^ 
of answering it; which be afterwards accomplished in 
his work called “ Anti-Cato.” From the little we 
know of the character of this much-regretted treatise, 
the invective to which it was devoted, •besides being 
necessarily rendered revolting by assailing an enemy 
no longer in existence, seems not to liave been desti- 
tute of the coarstmess and violence which distinguished 
all similar productions of that period^. It seems, 
however, at the same time, to have contained passages 
of delicate and elegant compliment to the living, 
wliich showed that its author was capable of attaining 
to a politeness and forbearance in controversy, which 
few who had once entered upon such a dispute would 
have been inclined to show to the j);inegyri8t of a 
deceased adversary, when liis life and fortunes were 
entirely at their disposal. 

Cieero was inentiuned throughout the production 
in terms of the greatest respect i)y his imperial op] ro- 
llout, and likened, with many eulogies upon Ins 

IK'ni'niit. At Onto i)ra!clart>. Jam istuc quidem cum volumu^ 
lU'cbil. — A<1 Diversoi, ix. 18. 

• Plutarch mentions that one of the extravagant and absurd 
aocusatiuns brought agtiiiist C'ato by Ceesar set forth, tliat from a 
feeling of avaiicc he had piisscd the ashes of his brother CVpio, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, through a sieve, 4ot the purpose 
of obtaining any melted gold which might have been mixed with 
them. The other charges probably partook largely of the same 
chameter. The “ Anti. Cato** seems to have btH-n written in two 
books, as wo gather from various {wssages in ancient authors. It 
was, however, not publisheif until just before the return of Ciq^r 
from his Spanish campaign. 
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actions as well as his abilities, to Pericles and Thera- 
menes of Athens. The latter compliment seems to 
have been the dictate mther of tlie political than of 
the literary judgment of Oajsar, since he could have 
seen but little in common between the rich and 
exuberant genius of the lioman orator and the simple 
nervousness and concentrated energy of the two 
great luminaries of tho Attic assembnes, to whom he 
was thus compared*. At the same time it deserves 
also to be recorded, as a further proof of the desirii 
of tlie conqueror to conciliate those lately opposed to 
him, that althougli Cicero, who seems to have been 
always better able to modify his eouduet than Iiis 
conversation to existing circumstances, had ventured 
uj>oti some of his trenchant jests and sarc.asiiis respect- 
ing the presimt condition of the state, in addition to 
irnlulging in a general freedom of disK'ourse, which 
induced his friends seriously to warn him of tho jm)- 
bable eonsecjuenccst, no signs of disapprt)l)atioii were 
shown towards him byf ^iesar; who being at the time, 
amidst <jthcr more imj)ortant occupations, busily 
employed in making a compilation of facetiie and 
apophthogins, was Hystematically acquainted with 
every fresli witticism nCtercd at Rome, and liacl 
already inserted many of Cicero s best know'n sayings 
in the collection. 

To the “ Cato " sucet’cded the ‘‘ Orator " or treatise 
on perfect oratory!}:, dedicated also to Marcus Brutus, 
and a worthy conclusion to the ]>receding series of 
1 ; 

• Tho character of ihc oratory of Theranicncs, aUhou;;h homo of 
In'* works wcrtvcvUint in the time of Circro, may he infero'd from 
'I>e Oralon\ ii. 22.— ■OoiiMceuli sunt hos Crltias, Thcrarncncn, 
Lysias — Oiiinc* ctiain tum retinebrint ilium Foriclis mircum ; aed 
crant paulo uberiorc filo. Tlie foiindnlion of tho mo-e nruamental 
niul more truly ihetoricul school it a’tributed to liocratcs. 

+ Ad l>iverao«, ix. J<5. 

ft Itaqu^ hoc tum aggret^ut ttatim *‘Calone’* abtoiuio.— • 
Oriitor, cup. X. 
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works upon the same subject. As tlie rules of all 
art are of universal application, this masterly per- 
formance, and indeed the whole of the rhetorical dis- 
quisitions of which it forms a portion, may bo safely 
(•onaidered to the present hour the best and surest 
guide to excdlenco, wliich those ambitious of mov- 
ing the passions of their fellow men by eloquence, 
aspiring to a character above that of mere declama- 
tion, could select for their direction. 

To enter into a detailed examination of their 
merits, l>csidc8 requiring a space far more consider- 
able than could he allotted to the purpose in the 
]>re8ont work, would demand higher powers of criti- 
cism than any to which a simple narrator of facts 
dares to j>rctend. Tlicir due appreciation, moreover, 
can bo reached alone by the study of the noble tongue 
in which they were originally written. For although 
soni(^ general idea might be formed, through the 
medium of translation, of tlic nature and arrange- 
ment of the suhjeets of discourse, and of the argu- 
ments adduced in their elucidation, what terms, 
<listinct in sound though identical in meaning, could 
convey tlu? mingled grace and energy, the united 
beauty and ])er.sj)icnity of^ the language, in which 
these an) preserved { — Jangnage which, in its majestic 
slnq)licity and harmonious How, rescunbles the tenonr 
of some mighty ancl unruffled river, whose depth 
may ho inferretl from its very clearness, ami whoso 
munnura arc the blended tones of melody and 
strength. 

Thu oratorical powers of Cicero, which had Ix'on 
long siilfercd to remain dormant, were about the 
same time again put forth in his speech in favour of 
M;vrc<'llus, delivered in despite of liis (hdenniniition 
of preserving an obstinate silence on all ]>nl)lic alVairs 
during the continuance of the present form of gf>vern- 
lux'iit. The name of Marcus Claudius Marcellus is 
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known ill history as that of one of the most activt* 
agents in ])romoting the civil war. Tliroughoiit the 
wliolo army of Ponipey,'Cte8ar had in>t a more bitter 
enemy, or a more determined opponent. Afti r tlie 
battle of Pharsalia, Iiaving declined to follow tin* 
remains of the vanquished party to Africa, ami dis- 
<hiining to apply to liis prosperous foe for pardon, he 
had n‘tired to Mitylene in the isle of Lesbos; wIuto 
lie devot<*d his time to literary pursuits with a calm- 
ness and constancy, which elicited tlie admiration 
and were recorded by the friendship of Marcus Hrutns, 
who visited him in his retirement. Ilis friends at 
llome, liowever, were not possessed (d* the same indif- 
ference with regard to .his n^cal as himsi lf, ami at a 
gema-al meeting t»f the stai.ate, when Cains ^larcelhis 
had preferred at the feet of Ca*sar an earnest request 
f<.»r the forgiveness of his brother, the whole assem- 
bly anise, and advancing in the jxisturo of sn]q>li- 
cants, witli extended hands and inqiortunato solicita- 
tions seeon<le<l the request. Cn‘sar, moved by the 
unexjieetcd ajqK‘al, was at length won to the side of 
clemency, and in return received a glowing eulogium 
from the lips of (/icero. The glance of modern eriti- 
cism lias affected to discover in the sjiccch received 
as that for Marcellus, indications of a later jx riod 
and of a less powerful hand. Recent disco v(U'ie.«, 
however, seem to <‘stablish at least very considerabh* 
jiarts of it as genuine, and, judging from these, it 
is scarcely too liarsh a criticism to artirm, that it 
is not inoi e distinguished by grace of -language than 
by a spirit of unnecessary adulation. Sometliing 
may be allowed to the im]mlsc of gratitude ; some- 
thing to the ignorance of CiccTO respecting the ulU*- 
rior designs of Casar, and a lingering hope that he 
miglit yet he induced to restore the rejuiblic ; yet, 
as the oration was delivered in a place where the 
vacant seats, once occupied hy many of Ins friends. 
i> I) 2 
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must have reminded the speaker of the sword yet 
red with their blood ; and where, without any great 
stretch of the imagination, he might have imagined 
the stem shade of Cato rebuking his weakness by its 
silent presence, his vivid epithets of approbation seem, 
at least, strangely misplaced, and his finished flattery 
ill in accordance with recent recollections and present 
circumstances. 

Somewhat similar in subject, although less marked 
by the faults of the preceding address, was the spi'ech 
in favour of Quintus Ligarius, who, like Marcellus, 
was at the time living in exile, in conseipiencc of the 
part he had takyi against Ciesar in Africa. Ilis two 
hrothers, who liad taken anus on the op])osite side, 
liad Ikh*!! urgent for his reeal, and setuned not un- 
likely to prevail ; when Quintus TuIxto, instigated 
by a fifcling of enmity of long standing, formally 
accused him of having show’u more than an ordinary 
violences in favour (d the senate. The i(‘sult of thi« 
rharg<' is related by Plutarch as follows : — “ When 
Quintus Ligarius was impeached on the ground of his 
liaving betni among Oa*sur*s enemi<‘s, and Cicero had 
imdi'rtaken his cause, (Vsar is reported to have ob- 
served ‘ Wliy sliould we not indulge ourselves on 
this occasion with tin; pleasure of hearing Cicero 
plead, since it is manifest, <m the clearest evidenei*, 
that the accused is guilty of all that has been urged 
against him V Hut when the orator commenceil his 
»])oecii in a maimer to cxcitt^ general emotion, and, as 
it proceedcil, introduced the most ])oworful as well 
ns iKmiitifiil appeals to the passions of his audience ; 
it was clearly seen, by his frequent changes of eoun- 
teuaiiee, how greatly Caesar was inovt'd, until at 
length, on the sfwaker alluding to the battle of Phar- 
•<alitt, lie was so violently agitated as to tremble from 
head to foot, and let drop the papers which lie was 
holding in his hand. Being completely vanquished, 
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tliereforc, by the force of eloquence, ho disnu$8ed the 
accusation against Ligarius.** Such are the words 
of Plutarch, and his account may possibly bo corn^ct. 
Yet, in the oration for Ligarius, ingenious, plausible, 
and judicious as it unquestionably is, there appear 
but few passages calculated to excite any exti*aor- 
dinary emotions in the auditors— none, certainly, of 
sucli profound pathos as to blanch the cheek, or un- 
nerve the frame of the chieftain upon the juilgment 
scat. It contains neither expressions of sympathy 
with the living, nor a funeral lament over the illus- 
trious dead ; and where Pharsalia is mentioned, it is 
without any reference to all that was mined and 
blighted on that disastrous held. Nor are the 
attempts made to gain credit for it on the ground of 
its excessive fretulom greatly supported by the evi- 
dence of the spet*eh itself. Its chief merit of the 
kind is to lx; found in a forcible protest contained in 
it against the appellation of wickedness, as connected 
witli the faction of Ponipey. “ Do you, then, 
Tubero/* ('xclaiins the orator, “ term the conduct of 
liigarius wicked ? Under what pret(‘xt ? for never 
yet liJis that cause Ik'cii distinguished by such a 
name. Some may designato it error — some fear ; 
those who <listiiiguish it by a severer appellation, uii- 
reasonahlc expectation — selfishness — hatred — obsti- 
niwy — thosif who give it the harslMS«t title of all — 
rashness ; — hut wickedness, no (uie has yet ttjnncd 
it hut yourself. To me, indeed, it appears, if th«j 
projjcr and true name Ik* sought fur our misfortunes 
— that a certain fatal and calamitous influence has 
overtaken us, and occupied the minds of men Wfore 
they w(Te aware of its approach ; so that no one 
should wonder that huinan counsels have lKX*n over- 
come by divine necessity. Let us l>e called unhappy, 
although, under such a conqueror, it is impossible 
that we should be so. I speak not, however, of sm h 
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of Ui as survive, but rather of those wJio have perished. 
Ambitious, resentful, ol>atinate, they may have been ; 
but be it allowed to tlic deceased Poiiipey, and to many 
others who ftdl with liini, to be free from the charge 
of wickedness, of madness, and of parricide */’ Such 
is one of the boldest attempts at liberty in the whole 
oration, — an attenijit simply to prove, that in osten- 
sibly defending the ancient constitution, the followers 
of Ponipey were not to he considered exactly in thi* 
light of criminals. Considering the part which Cicero 
had acted in the late disputes, it Wiis surely hardly 
possible for liim to say less ; and that be contented 
liimself with saying so Httlf®!, and qualifying that little 
witli abundant j)raisc of the indixidnal to whom it 
might prove iinpalatahlc, would be inon‘ surprising 
than the slight indications of courage contained in it, 
did not tlie general spirit of servile adulation which 
characterised the tinu'S cause anything, but the most 
extravagant expression of this degrading sentiment, 
assume the? stamp and title of freedom. 

Towards the winter of the same year, which, 
besides the ordinary intercalary months often iujjerted, 
was iucrt'nsfd hy the addition of two otlierst, incon- 
sequence of the refonnation of th<* Koman calendar, 
just completed with tlie assistance of the astronomer 
Sonigeius of Alexandria, hy tlio great, and all hut 
universal genius, now ])lace<f at tlie helm of the state, 

Fio IJ^rario, vi. — Dr. ('omiueiit ujhiu tlu- (utuioii 

Tollowi* Tin* mcril of lliin ^jivvch i:* too well known to l>c 
t nlrtr^ed djmmi here. Those wh«» reail it will finil no reason to 
• hnr^c t'i<*cio willi tlutterv, but the five ipirit which it breathed irt 
the fu'e of that |>owcr to whirh it was suini,' for iiieicy, must give a 
fie}.h idea ol the art of ilu* speaker, who coiihl deliver such bold 
It (itliH without offence, as well ns of the gcnerohlty of the judge, 
who heard them, not only with patience, but with appridiation.” 
'fhis in iht; elegant exaggemtion of a leumed but prejudiced 
her. 

t 111 nil by the insertion of ninety dnvs.— See Fasti Hellcniei, 
lii. 
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Caesar Wt'is summoned into Spain to conduct his iinal 
cx|^dition against the sons of Pompoy. With the 
year ensuing, a.u.c. 709, commenced his fourth con- 
sulate, which he fillod without the assistance of a 
ooUcaguc, and tlic tliird period of his dictatorship, 
during which he declared Marcus i’Einilius Lepidus 
his master of the horse. He took with him Quintus, 
tlio nephew (*f Cicero, and it was with difficulty that 
Afarciis, the son of the oratt»r, was prevented from 
engaging in the same service. Cicero, however, wlio, 
with all his expressions of respect for C^tesar, had 
strt'iiuously and consistently rejected every oppor- 
tunity and offer of holding any employment iindta* 
liim, was resolved that no active support should he 
given to what he yet considered the cause of usnrpa - 
tion by so near a relative; and persuatled his son, hy 
tlic promisi* of an cstahlibhmciit in every way suited ti> 
his rank *, to retire to Athens, and devote his atten- 
tion fur the present to the study (ff philosophy under 
ilie guidance of its then most ( ininent professors, and 
more esjK'cially of Chrysippus, the leader of tin* 
school of the Peripatetics, This arrangement had 
scarcely been made and complied with, when the 
sinldeii death of Tullia in child-birth took placo at 
Itomi*, and in the house of Dolabell.i, (then sirving 
with the army of Ciesar in Spain t,) whieh, not- 
withstanding her late divorce, a step too much 
in accordance with the wisshes of both parties to 
have been productive of any ill-fiTling on eithtr 
side, she liad still continued to occupy. The blow 
f(il w’ith astounding effect uprm her parent; who, 
strong in natural afri*ction, and long accustonicHl tf» 
regard lu r, from her excellent moral character and 
high iuteilectual endowments, as the flowcT and hope 
of bis house, saw her snatched aw'ay in the meridian 
of llf(», at a time when his f»wn declining years w*ere 
Atl Auir, x.i. .li. t Diverfcot*, li, 
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beginning to make increaeangly valuable tbe solace 
ana relief afforded by her society ♦. Utterly prostrated 
by tbe unexpected event, and shunning in bis anguish 
the sight and converse of bis dearest friends, be 
retirea at once from Rome to the house of Atticus ; 
where he endeavoured to find refuge from the pur- 
suing sense of his overwhelming calamity in his 
favourite studies. This retreat, however, appearing 
too little secluded, he soon afterwards withdrew to 
liis seat on the small island of Astura near Antium, 
situated in the midst of a wild and romantic country ; 
where, in that luxurious abandonment tp sorrow 
which obstinately seeks such aspects of external 
nature as are most calculated to promote and ad- 
minister to its indulgence, he S})ent his time in 
mournful laments and useless mentations upon the 
good which had departed from him, amidst the .mur- 
murs of the surrounding forests, or the melancholy 
plunging of tlio waves upon the deserted shore. 

In this solitude t,” he writes to his friend Atticus, 
“ I am freed from every kind of intercourse with 
mankind, and withdrawing early in the morning to 
the shelter of soiiie dense- and tangled wood, 1 quit 
not my retreat till the appearance of the shadows of 
evening. Next to yourself, nothing is so dear to me 
ns seclusion, where my only communication is with 
literature ; yet, how often is this interrupted by my 
tears, which 1 resist, indeed, to the utmost of iny 
power, but am not yet equal to the task of fully 
repressing them." Still, in his sorrow on this occa- 
sion, there was nothing of an abject character. II is 
t'xpn^sions of grief, unlike those uttered during his 
exile, are, however forcible, at least manly, and often 
not uiidigniiied, and indicate that, amidst the sorrow 

* TuUin, at tlie Ume of her death, wm little more tham thirty 
yt'ixr* of age. 

t Ad Attic, xii. 15, 
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oecftsioned by his bereaveMeni) ho was rather desirous 
of restrainiiig the full expression of his feelings, than 
of sacrificing to the vanity of amplifying them in the 
eyes of his friend by any ill-pl^ed pomp of senti- 
ment or language. 

The news of his misfortune drew forth letters of 
consolation from all quarters. The most celebrated 
philosophers were ready with such comfort as their 
several tenets could supply, and the voice of private 
friendship was exerted to soothe his wounded spirit 
with the ready language of regret and condolence. The 
historian Lucius Lucceius* — Ceesar from the tumult 
and bustle of his camp near Hispalis in Spain t — 
Marcus Brutus from C isalpinc Gaul andSorviusSul- 
picius (Vom his government in Greece, severally wrote 
to assure him of their sympathy, and exhort him to 
fortitude under his loss. The epistle of the lAst is 
still extant §; a composition replete with beauty and 
eloquence, but, at the same time, a mournful comment 
upon the creed which saw beyond the burning pile 
and the sepulchral iim little either to wish or to 
deprecate, to dread or to desire nothing of that 
dawning hope and glorious eX()cctation by which the 
most ignorant cottager is now able to commit to its 
secluded resting-place the past dwelling of suffering, 
and the future residence of immortality ; rejoicing in 
a source of comfort once bidden from the wisdom of 
sages, and unpiirclinseablo by the wealth of kings. 
The following is a translation of this celebrated 
letter 

• Ad Divmot, V. IS, 14. 

f Ad Attic, xiti. 20.-^A Ccutre litenh acdopi contoUtomt 
data! prid. Cal. Maias lliapali. — ConicquentiT, after the WtUe of 
Muoda, which appear* to have heeo fotifi^bt on the 17th of March, 
a. u. c. 709. Cnciu* Pom{)ey the youuger waa alain on the 12th of 
April in the lanie year. 

t Ad Attic, xii. 13. 


§ Ad Divenos, Iv. 3, 
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“ SERVIUS SULPICIUS TO MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 

Groat and severe was my sorrow, as indeed tho 
occasion demanded, on iny receiving the intelligence 
of the death of your danghtcr Tullia, which I con- 
sidered as a calamity common to ns both; and had I 
been at this time in Rome, I should neither have 
been wanting in my attempts personally to console 
you, nor shrunk from openly declaring the full extent 
of my grief in your presence. Since, however, this 
is denied me ; although I c^m aware that the oihco 
which has devolved upon mo must necessarily be 
one of gi’iof and bitterness, (sinc'e in all cases those 
friends and relations whose duty it is to undertake 
it, being afflicted, to a certain extent, with the same 
sorrow as tho chief sufferer, and unable to perform 
it without tears, appear themselves ratlier tp need 
comfort than able to bestow it where most required,) 
I have, notwithstanding, determined to lay 

before you such motives to resignation as have oc- 
curred to me ; not from any belief that they have 
escaped your own reflections, but imagining that 
your full perception of their force may hitherto have 
been hindered by tlic violence of your emotions. 

“ Wliat feature is there in the prcseift calamity 
which has fallen uj)on your hoim^ to justify your 
excess of sorrow ? Consider tho manner in which 
fortune has hitherto dealt with us all, and that every- 
thing has been tom from us that possesses an equal 
claim upon our affections with our children — our 
country, our honour, our several dignities, an<l public 
eiu])loyment8. By this one additional misfortune 
what increase has our former wretchedness sus- 
tained ? Or how is it, that minds so greatly exer- 
cised by reverses previously endured, do not grow 
callous, and Icam to regard less seriously every kind 
of ill ? How often must you liave come to this con- 
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elusion^ as I mysolf have frequently done, that, in 
such times as the present, those have not been most 
hardly treated who have l>een permitted tranquilly 
to pass from life to death ! 

“ What prospect, moreover, w’as there which could 
strongly at^h her whom we lament, to oxistonce? — 
what event — what anticipation — what beloved solace, 
or object of affection ? Shall w*e mention the hope 
of spending her life in union with some one of our 
noble youth ? Truly these are fitting personages 
from wdioni, consistently with your dignity, you 
could select a sondn-law worthy of your confidence 
in entrusting him with the happiness of your child- 
ren. W as it the possibility of becoming the mother 
of a family, wliose piUsperity might prove a future 
motive for rejoicing — w’ho might enjoy inilcpendcntly 
the property transmitted to them by their jmrciits-— 
who might aspire in succession to the various honours 
of the state in succession, and use their liberty to ad* 
vaiice the inten>sts of their friends? What among these 
several objects has not lieen snatched away before the 
existence of the possibility of its being bestowed? 
Yet, for all thi'^, you will perhaps urge the loss of our 
offspring is an evil. Granted. It is, however, one 
of greater magnitude to suffiT what wo arc all called 
upon to endure. One reflection, which has convoyed 
no small eonsolatiofi to my own fetdiiigs, 1 am anxious 
Ui communicab*, under the impression that it may 
also tend to soften the violence of your grief. On 
my return from Asia, while I was sailing from 
>Egina tow’ards lifegara, I began to direct my gaze 
towards the regions which, lay around niy course. 
Hehind me w-as ^*gina, before me Megara, Pirieus * 
on the right band, Corinth on the left — cities, which 
though once in the highest condition of prosperity 
an<l gjorv, now presLiit but the spectacle of fallen 
grandeur and decay, rpoii this, 1 could not forbear 
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from indulgiDg such meditations as these : — ^ Alas! 
frail and insignificant as we are, can it excite a sense 
of murmuring in our minds if one of our number, 
necessarily doomed to a brief existence, has perished 
either by a natural or violent death, while in one 
spot of the earth the lifeless remains of so many cities 
he publicly exposed to our view ! Is not this, Ser- 
vius, sufficient to induce you to limit your desires, 
and to prompt the recollection that yon are mortal?* 
Believe me, 1 was not lightly comforted by this 
consideration. Place, then, a 8pe<.*taclc of a similar 
nature before your own eyes. While so many of our 
most illustrious citizens have been destroyed by one 
blow — while our empire has sufficed so considerable 
a diminution— while every pfbvince has been eliakeii 
os if by the shock of an earthquake— is it fit to give 
way to extreme emotion for the loss of the fleeting 
breath of one fet ble womon^ who, if she had not died 
at tlie present time, must have done so vrithin a few 
years, by the very condition of humanity with which 
she was invested at her birth? 

Let me advise you, however, to call off your 
mind oven from these contemplations, salutary as 
th(>y are, and to increase in their stead such reflec- 
tions as are suitable to the dignity of your station — 
that your daughU*r lived as long as life was desirable 
—that, during her stay among us, wo possessed a 
country which was yet free — that she had the felicity 
of seeing her parent raisi^d successively to the offices 
of prcDtor, consul, and augur — was wedded to hus- 
bands chosen from the nobU^st families — had full ex- 
perience of every blessing — and perisheil at the same 
moment with our sinking state. In all this, vs hat 
single ground of complaint against fortune is pre- 
sented either to her or to yourself? Forget not, in 
short, the name you bear, nor the former prece))ts 
and admonitions you have been accustomed to bestow 
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Upon your friends: neither follow the example of 
those unskilful physioiana, who, while professing a 
knowledge of medicine with regard to tlie diseases of 
fhjir patients, are wholly ignorant of the means of 
Letling their own ; but rather apply to yourself and 
to your own distresses tho rem^ies whioh, in the 
case of others, you have been accustomed to prescribe. 

There is no shape of grief which len^h of time 
lias not a tendency to soften and dimmish ; but 
surely it is disgraceful to await the effect of this lin- 
gering process, and to forbear meeting your calamity 
with the arms which your wdsdoni might supply. 
If, indeed, tbeie exists any power of perception oven 
after death, so great was the love, of your child 
towards you, so strong' her affection for all her rela- 
tives, tluit I am confident such a course would be far 
from being consistent with her own wisht^s. Yield, 
then, thus far to the dgpeaseil— to your remaining 
friends, who sympathise with you in your sorrow— 
to your country, tliat it may still, if opportunity be 
afforded, prf)fit by your assistance and counsels. In 
conclusion, since we are sunk so low by our misfor- 
tunes as tu Ik) compelled to submit to the existing 
condition of affairs, act not in such a manner as to 
indu(u3 others to believe that you ore not so much 
lamenting your daughter as the present condition of 
the state, and the iisceiidaney of the victorious party. 

“ I am ashamed to write more fully upon tliis sub- 
ject, h*st 1 should apiiear to entertain a distrust of 
your pnidenco. With one Kingle suggestion more 1 
will conclude my epistle. We have, on former occa- 
sions, seen you nobly play your part in prosperity, 
and obtain the greatest credit for your conduct while 
thus circumstanced, ljui us now lie convinced that 
you are equally able to sustain adversity, and that it 
docs not appear to you a more heavy burden than it 
ought ; le^ with all your virtues, this one of patient 
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submission should alone appear to be wanting. With 
respect to my own afiairs and the condition of the 
propince, I will send you the necessary intelligence 
when 1 have reason to believe your mind id more 
composed. Farewell 

As it is not in the nature of men to measure their 
griefs by the estimate of others, the reply •of Cicero 
to the philosophical arguments of his friend claims 
especial . indulgence for his abandonment to his sorrow 
on the usual plea of being distinguished from others 
by the peculiar nature of his calamity t. He cites 
the most remarkable instances of similar misfoiiunes 
sustained by the honoured and renowned of his nation 
as lessened by alleviating circumstances, by which 
the loss sustained by himself was unaccompanied, 
and ]>athetica]ly laments the extinction of his last 
hope, after his dignity, honour, and independence, 
had successively perished. ^^We find from his other 
letters, that he was intent upon perpetuating the 
memory of his daughter by a splendid temple to be 
carected to her lionour, its well as by tlio ceremony of 
a solemn apotheosis : — ‘‘ For,” ho observes, in excuse 
for this determination, “ if the offspring of Cadmus, 
Amphitryon, and Tyiidarus, were thought fit to be 
exalted to the heavens, the same lionour ought 
<;ertaiiily to be paid to my deceased cd^d. This, 
then, 1 will take duo care to effect, 3w>6t (‘xccl- 
lent and accomplished among women, and, with 
the approbation of the gods themselves, to whose 
society thou art already admitted, considerate thee to 
the iv^ard and veneration of all mortals J.” After 
hesitating, however, for some time, in the choice of 
an appropriate site, for wliich hi? seems first to have 
fixed upon certain gardens beyond the Tiber, with a 

♦ All Diversos, iv. 5. t ‘v- 6. 

I ThU pattage i» conUiueU m a fragment of the treatise ** Dc 
C'ousolalionc," afterwards quoted and thus preserved by Lactantius.^ 
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view to ita greater publicity, and afterwards, by the 
advice of Attieus, upon the ground near some one 
of iiis own villas, he was probably induced, from’ 
motives now unknown, to lay aside his intention 
altogether; although he had already procei^ded so far 
in its execution as to contract with a sculptor of 
Chios form number of pillars of the costl v marble of 
that island, and to determine both upon the architect 
and the design of the edifice ^ . But a far more honour* 
able monument than the most elaborate skill either 
of the architect or of the sculptor could have pro- 
duced, was raised to the memory of Tullia by tlic 
genius of her parent, whose treatise npon Consola- 
tion, once regarded among thehest of his works, was 
written shortly after her death — the result of n>any 
of the hours of wakefulness, during which, although 
the violence of liis grief was able to banisli sleep from 
his couch, it was un|K)s^^8ed of the power wholly 
to divert his active and unwearied intellect from 
study. In this treatise, whatever arguments tending 
to encourage the exercise of fortitude under suffering 
Jiad bpen ])roj)ounde<l by the most esteemed philoso- 
j)hers, were collected, and, no doubt, adorned to the 
utmost, by the judgment and imagination of tho great 
mind which devoted itself to tho task of their selec- 
tion. Tjm^nd of time, however, whicli has, in too 
many inflBR^, made no distinction between the dif- 
ferent means adopted for preserving the recollection of 
faded generations, confounding, in tho general wreck, 
the eulogies of the eloquent and the reo^tiings of 
tho wise with the more perishable witness of brass 
and marble, has left but few fragments of this care- 
fully finished w'ork to indicate the considerations by 
which its author endeavoured to inspire in the breasts 
of others the firmness to which his own was a stranger. 
Its general character sc'cins to have b een such as to 
* .\(1 Attic, xii. IS, 19 ; xii. 30'. 
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ensure it a fr^uent pemaal among the^y Faihera 
of the Christian church, but of its particular claims 
to their approbation we are little better acquainted 
than with the actual spot in which were deposited 
the ashes of riie Roman matron,' the remcmbraiFse of 
whose decease it was intended to perpetuate. This 
was not the only production to which the tnnporaiy 
retirement of Cicero from more active life, after the 
death of his daughter, was devoted. His work enti- 
tled Hortensius* ** ' was soon afterwards published ; a 
disquisition doomed to the same fate with his treatise 
upon Consolation, and respecting which nothing 
more is certain than it consisted of an imaginary dia- 
logue between Cicero^ and his great predecessor in 
honour and reputation, in which the pursuits of phi- 
losophy were defended by the former. His next 
labour was the composition of his Academic Ques- 
tions, which, after they had been originally written 
ill two books, bearing the names of ('ato and Lu- 
eullus, ho subsequently enlarged to four, and inscribed 
to his friend Marcus Tcrentius Varro*, in an epistle, 
still remaining, of exceeding finish and elegance, 
l^pon these dissertations also the envious power of 
ago has lK*on but too successfully exerted; since tho 
ooninioncement of the first book, like the still exist- 
ing porch of some magnihcinit edifice kg^sunk in 
ruin, alone exists as the undispiiU*d repfl^Plative of 
the lieauty of the seriesbf Dialogues to which it was 
formerly introductory; the Luciillus generally ap- 
pended to it, although the labour of no doubtful 
liaiid, being unquestionably the second hook of tho 
original Academics, and never having constituted 
]mrt of the work in its improved form. We learn 

• The celebreted eiithor of the trretiHes “ Pe Re Riutirh'* an«l 

** De IsngtiS fAiinU/' the latter of which waa dedicated to Cicero, 
{‘icreral letter* to thi* famous lodieidnal are to be found in Ciccro*a 
mitccllaueoQs correapoodence.— -Ad Difcnot, ix. 1 — 8. 
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fiwtti from other eridetice, thet hi these fro* 

eied dieoitiieiofiS) the scene of which itas laid at the 
villa of Oicere in the nei^bourhood of Canue^ the 
tadi of defending tlie pnnoiplee of Arcesilaue and 
Canieodee, (the foundere of the Middle and New Aca> 
demy,) and more eapeeially those Of the latter^ was 
asa^ned to Cicero, and that of opposing thorn to 
Varro— the third speaker, Atticus, acting as mode- 
rator between the disputants* We may also infer, 
that in the destruction of the remaining books wo 
have to regket a perfiefet description and history of the 
various shades of opinion into which the schools of 
Greece, since philosophy possessed a name, had been 
divided. The Academics" were succeeded by the 
famous and long-contemplated inquiry, Do Finibus 
Donorum et Malonim," or, in the words of its autlior, 
concerning the ultimate principle by which tlio wis- 
dom of man is to bo guided for the attainment of 
happiness, and those objects to which nature directs 
its efforts as the greatest of blessings, or shuns with 
aversion as the most serious of ills This majestic 
subject of argument is pursued through five books, 
addressed to Marcus Brutus, of harmonious and elo- 
quent reasoning. In the first and second the doc- 
trines of Epicurus are, with the display of great 
ingenuity imagination, defended by their advo- 
cate Triaiilh and disproved by the superior arsp* 
raents and nobler philosophjAf Cicero. The thifd 
and fourth are dovoted to the consideration of the 
principles of Zeno's philosophy, in a discussion which 
IS described as having originated in an accidental 
meeting between Cicero and Cato in the library of 
LuciiUus, and in which tho maxims of the Porch, 
notwithstanding tho powerful defence set up by tho 
8toic, are proved to be equally untenable .with those 
of the Garden. The fifth contains an explanation of 
• Uc Ftnibui, iib. r«p. 4. 

E B 
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the j[>hiloftophy of the Old Academy and of the earlier 
PeripAtetice*, in the pemon o€ ])liMNnift Pieo, before 
iui audience consisting of Attions^ the elder Marcos^ 
and Quintus Cicero, and their cousin liucius; con- 
vened at Athens on the appropriate spotf, rendered 
fomous by the teaching of the most illustrious of the 
pupils of Socrates, and by that immortal language in 
which the noblest of the writers of Greece has arrayed 
the sentiments of the first among her sages. 

The short space of time in which these several 
performances (each apparently demanding at least as 
much attention and study as was probably bestowed 
upon the whole) were designed, entered upon, and 
completed, must excite surprise, even in an age Jn 
which instances of power of rapid composition, united 
with corresponding industry in literary pursuits, are 
by no means unfrequont. To the works already 
mentioned, however, are yet to be added five books 
of Tusculan Disputations, and a panegyric upon 
' Porcia, the sister of Marcus Cato, wliich were written 
during the same period of retirement. The latter 
is entirely lost. The Tusculan Questions, which still 
remain entire, are devoted to various moral subjects 
-—the contempt of death — the endurance of pain— 
the means of sustaining and alleviating sorrow— the 
power of moderating all passions — and the sufficiency 
of virtue to ensure liaj^incss. They are^|>crhaps the 
least pleasing of th^Rhical dialogues of Cicero — 
whether the soil from which so luxurious a produce 
had recently arisen had now become more limited in 
its fertility ; or whether, in contemplating the more 

* —in quil non ii loli nunacfnntur qai Academlci vocantu^ 
S{>ousii>pu«, Xenoentrs, Polemo, Crantor, casterique, sod etiam PeiP 
fKUotiel vaterea, quorum princepa Ariatotelea; quem, excepto Pla- 
tonoi baud scio an itetS dixerim — principom pbUoaopborom.— >D« 
V. 3 . 

t Cum autem Tcniasoniuf in Academia non aine eautft nobi* 
Uuta apatia, &c.— De Kiuibua^'v. 1. 
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conunoii questions npon which the day-spring of 
Revelation and the borrowed light of Philosophy have 
alike been shed, the torch of the latter to us natu*^ 
rally 4eem8 to pale its ineffectual fires,'* and, like 
the aaroe impH^fiMst m^na of guidance exhibited 
amidst the glories of noon, but to insult the brightness 
which it is incapable of augmenting. 

The divorce of Cicero from his recently espoused wife 
Publilia, was not long in following the decease of bis 
daughter. Thomost common reason given for this event 
ascribes it to the indifierence, and even satisfaction, 
shown by the youthful bride upon the loss lately sus- 
tained by her husband. Without having recourse, how- 
ever, to any less obvious explanation, it is not necessary 
to look further than to the disparity of years, tastes, 

■ and, in all probability, of disposition, in the parties to 
this ill-jndgod union, to find ample cause for its speedy 
dissolution. From the scattered hints which may be 
collected from the letters of Cicero to Atticus, it does 
not appear that Publilia was wanting to her duties ; 
since she is described as having earnestly rcquestiHi 
to be allowed to share his solitude, and to have met 
with a direct rcfiisal*^. On his causes of complaint the 
writer is altogether silent. The facilities of a Roman 
divorce, indeed, spared him the necessity of alleging 
any weighty reason for the sq)aration ; while the 
almost £iily occurrence of extreme remedy for 
domestic discord, enabled to dispense with the 
trouble of justifying a step, which the slightest dimi- 
nution of aifbetioD, the merest shadow of distrust, or 


* Publilift ad me 6crip»it, nuttrein suani eum Publilio loqui id 
wneenm inoveiituriin,et te uni, li ego patcrcr. Orit muMs 
aupjdicibui eerbU ut Ueeat, eiut wbi retcribiiii. — Ad Attic, xii. 
32. Thif doei not look much like the conduct of ■ wife deftttnte 
of affection. Yet bo iflcrwardf iMorti that tho letter bad been 
dictated by a third party :^apparebat enim illai liierM non etre 
ijnluf. 
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even the desire of .novelty and the inclinations of 
caprice, were considered amply to warrant. 

Ca?sar, having employed the sammer ia suppressing 
the last feeble show of resistance to liis authority 
in Spain, alter his decirive* defeat of the "^army of 
Coetua Pompey, arrived in Rome in the month 
September; where, after divesting himself of the 
consulate, he conferred the honour, for the three 
remaining months of the year, upon Quintus Fabius 
Maximus and Caius Trobonius. His triumph over 
the sons of Pompey and their adherents followed 
shortly after. This pageant, although injthc highest 
degree magnificent, was witnessed in sullen silence 
by the greater part of the population of Home ; who, 
having at length opened their eyes to the real nature 
of the policy of theii* late favourite, had seen in the 
havoc of JVlunda the extinction of their last hope 
of tlie re-establishment of the republic, and now 
regarded the pomp which surrounded tha returning 
conqueror, as a commemoration of his success, not so 
much over the opposing arms df his political adver- 
Horics, as over the whole constitution of the state. 
“ The people," says Cicero, in answer to a letter of 
Atticus giving a detailed account of the procession, 
have iK'haved nobly in withholding their plaudits, 
even from the image of Victory, in consideration of 
the evil comjiany in w^h it was exliibitcd^." At a 
previous celebration ol^PbCirconsian games a similar 
token of disapprobation had been given, when the 
statue of the dictator was borne in procession with 
those of tho divinities generally exhibited on such 
occasions. Unwarned, however, W those signs, that 
lie had already reached the limif beyond which 
would bo no longer safe to tempt the patience of his 
fellow citizens, and imprudently imagining that little 
was now to bo apprehended from a party which no 
4 Xd Aulc. xa 44. 
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loom po8«e(ned the ftbiliiy to meet him in the fields 
he began without IVtrther xeeerve to aesumo all the 
msignm of kingly authority, in addition to its sub-, 
etantial pmrogatives, which he bad long usurped* 
Anything short of this would probably have been sub- 
mitted to with patience, but as the minds of men are, 
by a singular inconsistency, generally more excited 
by tlie symbols than the substance of tyranny, this 
conduct at onco unsheathed against him the daggers, 
against which the veteran bands by whom he was 
surrounded could afford him no protection, nor his 
splendid military talents any means of escape. The 
h^t blood of^Rme he had been suflfercd to shed with 
impunity — her laws and liberties had been yielded at 
his demand — but bis laurd wreath and regal buskins, 
the armed Venus upon hiii||||[iiet, and the guards in 
attendance upon his penS^ (crimes inexpiable in 
the eyes of his countrymen but by the death of the 
offender,) were not long in bringing upon his vanity 
that fate, wliich his upbition had hitherto been ablu 
to shun, and might probably, with common prudence, 
long have avoided. Of this, however, there was at 
present no indication. The senate, with more than 
passive servility, continued to load him with fresh 
honours^, and to suffer their ranks to be swelled 


Among the privUeget, in addition to tbat of being ranked witb 
the god«, by thit time conferred up«g||||iim by the aenato, tl^ fol- 
lowing aro some of the most remarkanie he wws allowed to take 
precedence of nil other magistrates— constantly to wear his tri- 
umphal oniamenta, and to be seated in public in a gilded chair— to 
haee bis fasces on all oooasioiis bound with laurel— to occupy a 
placo of distinction at the public gamoa— and to bear the title of 
father of his Country.^ His birthday waa obaenred as an anniver- 
sary— bit statues were erected midi the towns of Italy, adorned 
wiUi the civic and obsidionary crowns — and bis robes ordered Co be 
made after the fashion of those of the ancient kings— the title of 
tlio Julian Jove was decreed to him— a college of fiament appointed 
to celebrate the rites dedicated to bis honour— a temple erected for 
his worship in counejcion with tfiat of the goddess of Clemency, 
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wiiKout remonsiraiice by his lowest dependants. He 
wate allowed, in d^ance of all precedent, to create no 
less than fourteen pnetors and forty quaestors for i 
singlo year, and to confer the titles consular** and 

praetorian** upon indiriduals who had never filled 
a public office. His nomination of himself together 
with Mark Antony as consuls for the year following, 
was also received with all marks of applause, and 
ever^hing seemed to promise an entire submission 
to his will, at the period, which there is every reason 
to believe bo had already fixed upon for openly 
assuming the crown, and with it the full tiUe of 
king. While he was thus doily bomd forward by 
the fiill tide of adulation from one distinction to 
another, Cicero, who Iftj returned to Rome soon 
after his triumphal was employed to plead 

before him the cause oPueiotarus, once king of tho 
liOsser Armenia, and still sovereign of some parts of 
Galatia. After having approved himself for many 
'years a firm friend to the Ron^s during their wars 
in Asia, and having been complunented by the senate 
in return by a connnnation of his regal honours, and 
proscutiid with considerable additions to his territory, 
this inonareh had taken arms during the civil war 
in behalf of his former benefactor Poinpey, and in 
addition to supplying liim with an auxiliary force*, 
had himself been prosept at tho battle of I’harsalia. 
The resentment of Ccesar was naturally excited by his 
conduct, and after the defeat of Phamaces, Deiot^s, 
although he had taken the field against the Pontic 
wbelt, was nevertheless deprived by the conqueror 
of tho whole of his Arm enian an^he gre ater portion 
tiid Antony decUr^ hit high-prieit. To Uiete inttancct of s) co- 
phaneyi whioh it would be difiieuU to exceed by anv reference to 
the anuala of the empire^ it leeat at tuany noro might be added. — 
See Dio, xlie. 

* Omar, De Bello Civ. iii. 4.— Apptan, De Bell. Civil, iij. 

t Pro Regfe DeioUro, r. ; Hlrtiua, De Ikllo Alex. IxsvU. 
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of his GaUtian poamsions* Qnaar was, however, 
magnifieently eniertauied by him before hU departure 
irom Aaia**^, liod all former causes of enmity eeimied 
to have been forgotten by both parties, when Castor, 
the mndson of tlie Galatian monarch, with whom ho 
had been long at variance, determined u(>on,an insi*- 
dious plan for effecting his ruin. Having bribed 
Phidippus, tho medical attendant of tho Icing, to 
second his design, ho despatched him to Romo, to 
accuse Deiotarus of having rntertained an intention 
of assassinating his imperial guest during his visit to 
his palace in Galatia. While formerly under the dis- 
pleasure of XJsesar, Deiotarus had bcim defended at 
Nicsea in Bithyuia, before the tribunal of that genera), 
by Marcus Bnitusf ; who on the occasion pleaded with 
a force and detennination wliich seem to have sunk 
deeply into the mind of his auditor, and to have given 
him his first peroention of that firmiim of character in 
the speaker, which was afterwards destined to prove 
fatal to himself. In his defence against the second 
charge he was aidedlby the talents of Cicero, to whom 
he bad formerly acted as a faithful and strenuous ally 
during his Cilician campaign. The cause was heard 
at Romo in the private house of Cirear, %*ho was 
tnifficienily m(»ved by the oratory of tho advocate 
* Pro Deiotaro, iii. 

f Ad Attic, xiv. 1 Magoi refert, hie quid Tvlii ; acd quidquid 
volet valdo volet,” it recorded at tbe compicnt of Otar, after tho 
ipcoch of Drutua. Retpectiog both the time and place nt which tliia 
oration wat delivered, eonaidenble difference of opinion hat rxiittd. 
I>r. Middleton thinks that it was tpoken at Nirm, on the cooai of 
Liguria, on the return of Ctttar from Bpain ; that it. but a short 
time before the oration of C'icero in the MOtt cauae. Mr. Clinton, 
however, refers it tf the cafdtml of Dith^nia, and to tho year 
».c. 47. See Faall Hellenici. Tbe very obaervalion of Ctmr 
renders the latter opinion almost certain, tinre he would hardly 
at a muelj later period have delivered himteif to thit effect, ntpect- 
tog one, with whose rbanictei he muit at tbe time hare t>cen 
thoroughly acquainted. 
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for the defendant ta d^ jadgmeot nnitl he 
ehonld himself Arrive in Asi% in tfao eourae of the 
expedition against the Phrthians which he was then 
mutating. The speech to which Deiotanis owed 
this ddaj|r> and to which he was indebted for the 
presenration of what remained of hia dominions^ is 
^ill extant, and though comparatively brief, is replete 
with excellences; resembling some one of those Wu- 
tifulcameos produced by the unerring genius of ancient 
art, in vfhich, although the hand of the workman has 
been confined to a space comprised by narrow limits, 
every form connected with the subject is as perfect, as 
if it were a diminished refiection of an image struck 
out by the chisel in the full proportions of life. 

Towards the close of this year Cicero received a 
visit from the dictator whUe on his way to Bairn, of 
which he has left a graphic description :<-**^^Cce8ar,'* he 
relates, **' having arrived on the evening of the second 
day of the Saturnalia* at the house of Philippus, the 
villa was so crowded with his soldiers that there 
was scarcely room for himself to sop. His rctinuo 
could not have been less than two thousand men. Tlio 
intelligence of this threw me into no small perplexity 
as to wflat 1 was to do with such a host on the day 
following ; but Barba Cassius came kindly to my 
relief by appointing mo a guard. The tents were there- 
fore pitched in the ficld^ and the troops kept from 
coming near my house. Caesar staid with Philippus 
on the third of the Saturnalia t till the seventh hour» 
being denied to all visitors, as ho was, 1 believe, 
engaged in inspecting accounts with Balbus. He 
afterwards batlied, and listened to the verses respect- 
ing Mamurra:^, without changing oountenance.«After 

♦ December 18. t December 19. 

j A native of Formia and preeident of the board of works to 
Owtar in Gaat, famous for bis wealth and luxury* and tho espeeial 
object of the satire of tho poet Catulltu.— 49eo Pliny* xxxvi. 17. 
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this he ms snomted^ sat down to supper*, end ste 
and drank fh»\y^ as well he might, smoe his enter* 
tainment was oarefnilf and ddiicatei^ prepared; nor 
was this all, Ibr the was seasoned with free and 
agreeable conversation. His reiinne were entertained 
at three separate tables. Nothing was wanting to 
his freedmen of lower rank and daves. As to the 
freedmen of the higher order, they were even feasted 
with elegance. Not to enlarge upon this subject, 1 
enacted tlie host as became me. Yet, ho is not the 
kind of guest to whom one would f^ inclined to 
say, ^ Favour me, I entreat you, witli a second vbit 
on jrour return/ We convert upon no very serious 
topics, but much upon literature. To conclude, he 
was perfectly at his ease, and seemed highly gratified, 
lie told mo he meant to spend one day at ihiteoli, 
and the next at Baise. You have now an account of 
this dreaded entertainment, which, however, has 
proved in the issue anything but disagreeable. I 
intend to remain here a short time, and then to pro- 
ceed to Tusculanum. As Cwsar passed the villa of 
Dolabella, his troops marched close to his horse, 
lK>th on the right and left, although they used the 
precaution nowhere else. This iuformatibn I re- 
ceived from Niciast.” 

On the last day of the same year, the consul 
Fabius Maximus having died suddenly, Caius Cani- 
nius jRebilns w'^aa elected, shortly aftor noon, to the 
office by Ceesar, although bis dignity necessarily 
expired on the succeeding midnight. The indigna- 
tion of Rome was excited to the utmost by this new 
instance of wanton contempt for all established an- 


* Ad Attic, nti. 52. — Unctm e«t, aceubuit, asebai. 

This revolting cuttom teemt to have been aloioit as failiionablo iu 
the days of Cicero at in tboae of Vitellim, tod only coniidoro^a 
•igfi of good-felloirthip. * 

t Ibid. 
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thority, and many bitter jests were lavished upon the 
less than ephemetal honour which had been conferred 
with such littlo deference to popular opinioii. Cicero 
was not behind-hand with his wonted ^bute of irony 
to an event so well ealcnlated to justify it* Our 
dictator,** he observes to his friend Curius, after 
taking the auspices for an election by the tiribes, held 
one by the centuries, and returned, at the seventh 
hour, a consul who was to exercise his authority till 
the Calends of January, which commenced with the 
following morning. Know, therefore, that not one 
individual among us dined during the whole time 
that Caninius was consul. Nor was there a single 
crime perpetrated during the same period, since our 
consul endued with such marvellous vigilance 
as never to sleep while invested with his office. This 
stalte of things may, perhaps, excite your laughter ; 
were you on the spot, however, you would have 
greater reason to weep*." For sucli lamentation there 
existed at the time more cause than the writer 
probably apprehended. The famous Ides of March — 
tho flight of tlio advocates of freedom from the city — 
the temporary ascendancy’^of Antony to the power 
of the deceased dictator, and tho appearance upon 
tho stage of a more selfish, subtle, and deadly foe to 
Koman liberty than Ctesar, in his worst state, had 
ever prove<l, were events destined to bo revealed by 
the year, the commencement of which announced the 
close of the consulship of Caninius* 


* AU Divertot* vti. 30. 
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CHAPTEE Xitt. 

Prepnratiofit of Cmot for hit Ptrihlaa Expeditioii-~C<m*pii«cy of 
Brutus tod Cassius— ^Assatsiuation of C«aar— Cicero joins the 
Conspimtoia in tlto Capitol — Apparent Reconrfliaiion of ijfit two 
Parlies — Funeral of Cftsar — ^Insuiteetum eadted by Antony— 
The Conspirators fly from Rome— Comspemdenee between 
Antony and Cicero— Octavius Cimr arrives in Italy— lie visits 
Cicero— His Quarrel with Ant«uy— Letter of Brutus and Cassius 
— Cicero^ deterred from attending the Proceedings of the Senate, 
resolves to return toOrcecc — Council of the Conspirators at An- 
tium — Philosophical Works composed b> Cicero in his retirement 
—He embaiks ot Pompeii — Arrives at Velii^ sod lands at Syra- 
cuse — Determines on returning — His Interview with Bratus at 
Volia — He arrives at Koine — First Phiitppic — Reply of Antony 
—Second Philippic — Antony sets out for Brundutiutit— Octavius 
od^'anecs upon Rome — Returu of Antony — Revolt of the fourth 
and Martial Regions— Antony ronrclies into Cisalpine Gaul— 
Third and fourth Philippics— Cicero comjioiei his last Treatise 
« De Officiis/' 

The Eaat, wlu^re alone, amidst the general sub- 
mission of all other regions against which they hod 
been directed, there still remained a jHiwtTfiil barrier 
against the arms of Romo, in the yarlike Empire, 
whose temples were decorated with the standards of 
her legions, and whose fields exhibited the humili- 
ating spectacle of numbers of h<T captive veterans 
compelled to labour j[n the condition of slaves, was 
now the quarter to which the general expectation 
was directed ; in the prospect of its affording a field 
for the exertion of those martial talents, on which 
victory had seemed hitherto to wait, as a ready 
attendant wherever they had been exercised. All 
things appeared to promise the speedy conimenqemi nt 
of a war, which, having for its object the avenging of 
the death of Crassus, might be expected to p^ove 
unparalleled in the history of the world in magni- 
tude and importance— in the greatness, power, and 
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reputation of the principal nations engaged in it, as 
well as in the nnmW of their snbridlanes and allies. 
On the one side, the formidable bands, trained by 
civil discord, the most terrible, but roost efficient, 
nurse of military prowess and enterprise, and bv 
their previous services in Gaul and Britain, as well 
as hf their campaigns in Macedonia, Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain, to a state of efficiency unequalled at any 
period of the history of their country, and headed by 
commanders exceeding in ability all whose names 
had yet occurred in the long records of Roman con- 
querors, appeared to render the success -of the in- 
vading force an issue closely bordering upon certainty. 
On the other hand, the appalling aspect of Parthian 
warfiire, — ^the active horseman with his unerring 
shafts yet sternly occupying the path, red with the 
blood of Crassus and his baffiea ho^, — the sterile 
wastes lieyond the Euphrates,-— and the difficulties of 
a inarch through a country, every furlong of which 
was likely to be disputed by an enemy, who might 
bo repulsed, but could scarcely be defeated, were 
circumstances which might have justified a temporary 
apprehension minds of the most sanguine ; and 

iiiaucod the least timorous to abandon all expect- 
ation of an easy triumph over so redoubted an 
adversary, provided with such efibctual means of 
ilofence. To his proparations^for this long-planned 
ex|)edition, Ceesar, whose dreams wore perhaps oc- 
cupied by the conquests of Bacchus and Alexander, 
1>y the spicy forosto and teeming plains of India— by 
anything, certainly, rather than the frowning circle 
of unrelenting enemies by whicU he was shortly to bo 
surrounded, and the gloaming daggers about to be 
dyed in his blood, bent all the resources of his ver- 
satile genius— all the energies of his resolute mind. 
That Tie contemplated an absence, -in whatever di- 
rection he might tom his arms, of no short duration, 
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was evi(tent» from his appointmoni of the Roipan 
magistrates fbrtwo vem; Anius Hirtius and Caiut 
Pansa being destined to succeed himself and Antony, 
the consuls of the cuirent year, and Decimus Brutus 
and Cneius Plancus to foUow next in succession. 
Ilis own office as consul he intended, before setting 
out on his projected expedition, to confer upon 
Dolabella, greatly to the displeasure of Antony ; who 
having no inclination for such a colleague, with 
whom he was at the time at such fierce and open 
variance, as to have accused him of a design upon 
tho life of the dictator, had threatened, notwith- 
standing tlio risk he ran of incurring tho displeasure 
of Ccesar, to interrupt the election whenever it might 
be appointed to take place. Having, as he fondly 
imagined, secured domestic tranquillity by a general 
indemnity, and having already sent forward seven- 
teen legions and ten thousand cavalry into Mace- 
donia, nothing remained to delay his setting out for 
the purpose of directing their march towards the 
Euphrates, but the absence of tho regal title with 
which ho was desirous of lieing invests, before en- 
tering upon tho gigantic plan of operations which ho 
meditated. At the feast of the Lupercnl, the well- 
known attempt of Mark Antony was made, in pre- 
sence of tlio whole assembled people of Rome, to 
force upon his, acceptance the diadem, which ho 
affected, with unsuccessful duplicity, to decline ; re- 
ceiving in return for his refusal, as well as for his , 
previous declaration that his title w'as Camr and 
not Ariwy, much to his mortification, the unex- 
pected applause of the gathered multitude. A few 
days afterwards, the tribunes Marullus and Cmse- 
tius, having taken off the crown placed u]>on his 
statue in the rostra, and committed to prison tMoeo 
who had been guilty *hf this overt act of treason 
against the majesty of the ropnblio, were deposed 
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frotn their magiatracy, and expelled from the senate^ 
in return for their officious interference with the 
ambitions designs of the dictator* It w^as finally 
projected that, at the next meeting of the senate. 
Cotta, one of the quindeceniTiri or guardians of the 
Bfbyllino books, should d^lare, on the strength of 
certain prophecies contained in those pretended 
oracles, that the Parthian empire was destined to 
lie overthrown only by a king*. To this assembly, 
therefore, the friends of the dictator looked forwai^ 
wjth confidence, as the period from which the govern* 
ment, long republican in nothing but naipe, would 
be openly duelared to have passed into the condition 
of an alMolutc Moitanby — his enemies, as the crisis 
when, if ever, the blow must be struck for the yin- 
dication of their country's freedom. 

Tlio conspiracy long projected against him, and 
precipitated by the late domonstraiions of his real 
inUmtions, was now so for matured that a favourable 
place and opportunity were alone expected for car- 
rying it into etfect. The members of the plot already 
nmountc**! to more than sixty in nuniber, comprising 
many whoso lives had lx*en sparexi by the clemency 
of the dictator, and some whom ho liad loaded w ith 
benefits. I'hc nariH^ of those among them who took 
the lead in tlieir dohWrations, w'cro Marcus Ilrutus 
and (*aiuH CoHsiiis, lM>tlr of theiu, at the time, 
invi*8ted by the friendship of C’lesar with the prie- 
torian dignity, and afterwards summoned from the 
seat of jiidgiiient to act a prominent part in his assas- 
sination; Quintus Ligariiis, Tullius Cinilier, Dtx;i- 
miis Brutus, Caius Trelionius, and Caius ('asca. By 
tliese, and the rest wlio wren* privy to the design, 
several meetings had been held for the purpose of 
detenninin^ the <»pot upon which their puiqiosc should 
)m> cxeeuted. The ('ampiis iftartius, during the time 
* Iho, xliv.^jSuiu»ii)u«, Jul. 79. 
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of tho coinili«---the ViaQa cro ‘ n d tbo eotranoo into 
the theatre^ had been seTefilty mentioaed^ and tho 
advantogeo towards the sueosea of the design pos* 
sossed by each discussed*. But when it was known 
that a senate had been summoned to meet on the Ides 
of March in the Curia, close to Pompey*s theatre, all 
diflerence of opinion was at an end, so exactly did the 
op}K>rtunity apprar to be suiUnl to their daring pur* 
pose. All preparations, therefore, having been made, 
the conspirators waited in resolute composure for tho 
moment appointed for the perpetration of a deed, ^e 
guilt of winch could only bo lightened by a consider* 
ationof the dt'sperato condition of the state; or viudi* 
rated, after its perpetration, by tho most stainless inte- 
grity in the lives of those engaged in its perpetration. 

Cicero was no party either directly or indirectly 
to the conspiracy against the life of Cmsar; his well- 
known hesitation and timidity, his tendency to raise 
objections and to suggest difficulties, being viewed as 
sufficient reasons for excluding him fn>m all partici- 
)>ation in so dangerous a secret. We find from his 
letters that he had been admitted no long time before 
to an interview with tho dictator, in which the latter 
repaid, by an elegant compliment, (no doubt intended 
to reach his ears,) a short delay to which he had 
b<*t»ii suhji^cted in the nnte-ehamber loading to tho 
hall of audience t : — “ Can I doubt,** said the cour- 
teous usuqier, of my being held in general odium, 
wh(*n Marcus Cicero is kept sitting without, and 
denied access to me at his plciosure f If to any one, 
I should, at least, be at all times easy of access to 
him ; yet, 1 doubt not, that he Hoards me with the 
most bitter hatred.** Of his meeting about the same 
time with Cleopatra, tho famous queen of Egyjli, 
then on a visit to C'cesar, (whom she intended to 
accompany on his Parthian expedition,) and residing 
uimuA m'j. Ctmit, »p. Uix. -f A4 Aiiic. xiy. l. 
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in his ipatAem upon the Tiber, the orator speaks in 
very different tmns. Accustomed to all the forms 
of Eastern servility, this orown^ minion of succes* 
me conquerors seems to have treated the noble 
Bomans admitted to her presence aS the mere de- 
pendants of her paramour, and to have expected from 
them the same deference which she exact^ from the 
titled slaves of her own court. Cicero, however, 
appears to have had especial cause of resentment 
against her, on account of her want of liberality 
towards him, in return for services rendered towards 
jiOT while residing at Rome, the nature o.f which is 
not very clearly explained. “ The queen,” he ob- 
serves, subsequently writing to Atticus, is an 
object of my thorough detestation. Ammonius, 
who pledged himself for the pesfonnance of her un- 
dertaking, knows that 1 have good reason for my 
displeasure. Her promises, howevei^ were only such 
ns were perfectly consistent with my dignity and 
character os a. man of letters, nor should I be ashamed 
to proclaim them from the rostra. As to the haugh- 
tiness shown by the queen herself while she was 
iivinff in the gardens ucyond the Tiber, I cannot 
recall it to mmd without the strongest feelings of 
resentment. 1 will, therefore, have nothing to do 
with such a set, who seem to think that 1 possess 
neither soul nor spirit^,” 

The parUculars of the famous action for which the 
Idea of March will ever be memorable in history, are 
too well known to justify more than the most casual 
notice. After the imminent danger of the discovery 
of the whole plot— after, according to the crudu- 
lojis historians of later periods t, the most awful 

. Aa Awic. XV. 15. 

t Dio, xliv, riutairh. in Cic. See also the beautiful passage 
in Hamlet, Act i., Scene 1. 

In the most liigh and palmr state of Rome. 

A little ere the might^t Juliua fell,** Ac. 
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warnings of a supornaiuraft charaetor — clays of unac* 
countable darkness, and nights replete with horror— « 
aftcnr the Oiany chances of escajie, which almost seem 
to have lHt*n presented to the intended victim and 
urged upon his notice by a friendly ^lower, di^sirous 
of counteracting the decree's of destiny — the blow 
was at length struck, by which the most illustrious 
of aspirants to arbitrary dominion was ollercil, amidst 
circumstances of singular tlu'iitrio pomp, like n 
crowned and devoted sacrifice, to the insultdl liberty 
Romi. Cicero, although wholly unsuspicious of 
the dcwgii, witnessed, as he tells us, with feelings' of 
the highest satisfaction the tragic end of the con- 
qiUTor, upon whom his jiraisis had Wii so profusely 
lavishciL Tlie instant Ca sar had breathed his hu»t 
at the base of I*omj»^' s statue, Uriitus, amidst the 
general pniiie and flight of those of the senate unac- 
quainted witli the exti'iit or the object of the con- 
•»piniev, waving liis reeking wvapon,eallcd loudly upon 
tiu* orat(»r by name, and eongratulat('<l him upon the 
recovery of his country's fn'cdoin. The exelamation 
wMs, unfortunately, ]m mature. Hy an imprudent 
elennney on the part of M.ireus Ibiitus, agaiusl 
which Cicero hitteiiy invtiglis in hw epistles, and 
which, he states, w'oubl never have l»een shown if* 
his opinion had liK'n consulted*, Antony, who had 
Ikh‘ 11 at first (lo»'iined to share the fab* of his iin]K*rial 
erdleagiu’, was sufl<‘n'd to (‘s<’ape. dust before the 
assassination of Casar he had ba'ii drawn aside by 
Trebonius, under a pretence of coiwulting him uj^ion 

• Ad l)ivcr»»H, XII. 1. (to VcMcm Idihun Mftrtiu 

IOC ftd ctrnaiii itiviU«*r'« ; reiiqnianim nihil fiiiftiet. Nuoe mt> 
rchquia* vciti® rxcrccnt, H qiisivin, pr* Urr oricro* mm*,— Oh ’ thftt 
}ou had iioitcd uic to that gl<»i!uns Icait j»u cxhiliiied on the idea 
of March' Be auured I Honid Iwyc nuiTciTd none of ii to have 
gone off iiiilouchcd \Vhere«, the part yi»u hare »>pared occa^ionn 
roe, abo>e all others, more trouble thin you can m«U iiuajpne.*'— 
Melmoih, 8ee also Ad Ihrcnos. x. S, 
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private btisinese, to the porch of the senate-house, 
and, after its perpetration, was unmolested in his 
fiiHht, amidst tlie rest of the terrified multitude, 
which, after divesting himself of his consular robes, 
he cflFectcd with the greatest precipitation, directing 
his coiirse to the houso of a neighbouring friend, 
where, for the purpose of better concealment, he 
hastily arrayed himself in the habit of a slave. By 
this means was preserved a politic and resolute leader 
for the ensuing war, and a name to act as a rallying 
word to the scattered Ctesariaii faction, who other- 
wise might have passively submitted to ilie change 
induced by tlic death of their chief. Still, however, 
if Cicero, now* unquestionably the first man in Tionu^ 
in dignity and reputation, had boldly responded to 
the call of his country spealving by the yoice of 
Brutus, and presented himself for the purpose of 
assuming the helm of tho state, or of finishing by 
bis impassioned cloquenre the revolution begun by 
the courage of the n'publicnn ]>arty, there is every 
reasim to b<»lievc, that the calamitous reaction, by 
which all that had been ventured and performed in 
the cause of liberty was rendered iiieflectual, uiiglit 
have been avoidcfl. Contenting himself with liis 
usual middle course*, and sufi'ering the moment at 
which his iiit<Tferenee w’ould hayp been irrt'sistible to 
(jscape without improvement, all his after eoust-an< y 
and self-devotion were unabli* to avert the conse- 
quences of his ill-timed hesitation. As for the con- 
spirators themselves, beyond the grand object of their 
design tboy seem to have proj<*cted no ulterior plan 
to s<iCuro the results of their hardihood, nor to have 
prepared any extraordinary means to place their own 
Iversons beyond the reach of danger. The only forct* 
at their itnmcdiatc command consisted of a band of 
gladiators belonging to Dccimus Brutus, which, 
before the meeting of the senate, ho had |)08tcd iu 
tho adjoining theatre, pretending to be about to ex- 
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hibit them to the people *: These were immediately 
sent forward to odcupy the capitol, while Drutus and 
Cassius, at the head of their company, to whom 
several senators who liad taken no port in their pro- 
ceedings had now added themselves^ from an ambi- 
tion of sharing in the praise likely to be gained by 
their sueci^j^, proctnded to traverse the foruni^ and 
st^veral of the jirincipal streets of Home, brandishing 
their blood-stained swonls, and loudly inviting the 
people to rise for the vindication of their freedom. 
This call was very little beetled, since the eitiz('ns« 
staged with a general panic, caused by a rumour, 
originating among the fugitives from the senate- 
house, that nothing less than a general massacre was 
intt'nded, had now elosely barricaded tbemselvcs 
within tloar houses, leaving all tlie usual )daceH of 
public n^sort silent and destTted. Discouraged by 
this appexinincc of a])atliy, and tlreading the inter- 
ference of n\mibers of the veterans of Cn?sar, wh<> 
were at (lie lime residing in the city in expectation 
of the grants of land which hadbtvn promised them at 
tlieir dismissal from service, as well as of an armetl 
legion wliieli was (juuiicretl in the suburbs under 
Lepidus, in readiness to wt out for Spain, the con- 
federat<‘<l stuiators determined upon withdrawing t(» 
the stronghohl in their liands, and there awaiting 
tile result of Ihcir latt^ terriblo exploit. Cieer«s 
whose name tiny had frefpiently proclaimed during 
their progress, as sanctioning tlu’ir enterprise by his 
approbation, joined them in the capitol, and was at 
once admitiiMl to that place in their deliberations, 
wdiich his rank and taIont>s deserved. 

In the ineaniinie, the leaders of the opposite fiK- 
tion w'ero siiffcTing undcT the influence of a teiyor 
which prevented them from making use of the 
resources in their hands, being ignorant whether the 
* Appian, f>e Htrlin Civi!. u.* 

r F 2 
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death of Cajsar was to he considered 08 the OCt of 
the whole senate, and wliether the conspiracy which 
had tluis suddenly broken out was not aided and sup- 
ported by the i^reat mass of the citizens, and backed 
1)y a force which it would be folly to resist. 

White both parties thus stood aloof, from mutual 
feelings of apprehension, the inhabitants of Rome, 
finding that no injury was intended to their property 
or their persons, began again to issue from their 
houses, and to collect in the usual places of assembly. 
Cinna, the son of the Marian chief of that name, 
was the first who ventured to harangue them in 
favour of the conspirators. Being at the time in- 
vestoil with the dignity of prietor, he publicly stripped 
his gown from his shoulders, declaring that he would 
no longer sulmiit to wear the badges of a usurper; * 
and pixiposeil tliat those who had been instrumental 
in tluj death of ('lesar, shouM he immediately invited 
to descend from their advantageous post, with the 
assuranci^ of a safe-conduct. I’liis motion was 
seconded by l><»labella, who next appeared in public, 
invested with the full insignia of consul, having 
audaciously assumed the oflice with the first infor- 
mation of till* fall of (’icsar. The coiistait of the 
pi*oj)le having bi'on obtained, Brutus and Cassius 
ventiiivd to leave tlie cupitol, and addrt*ss the niiil- 
litude ; and W'ere heard with respect, although with 
little appearance of enthusi;i.'*iii in their caiisi*. They 
were, however, too cautious to entrust their safety 
to any thing short of the most iUH*quivoeal appro- 
bation of their countrymen ; and, after concluding 
theii*|^rt?spective harangues, retumi'd again to the 
rapitol, to eommuiucate the result of their obstTva- 
tious to their friends. 

On the following day, Antony bad regained snfti- 
cient confidence to quit his rtitireinent, and to re- 
assumo the ensigns of his dignity* Enilowed with 
** Api»wo, Dc Hello Civil, ii 
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H coniniinmato craft, only equallc<l l>y his Jaring 
courage and abandoned libertini9in, his hrst object 
was to ascertain the existing state of popular opinioiu 
and the full extent of the strength possessinl by the 
asst'rtors of freedom, In^fore venturing to commit 
himself by any decided steps either for or against 
them. 11 is expressions and coiiduet were accordingly 
marked by so much moderation, that a friendly 
communication was ojxmed with him by the con- 
spirators, in opposition to the urgent advice of ('iccro ; 
who, awaro of his n‘al sentiments, and of tln‘ per- 
hdiousnesH of his charaettT, rept?atcdly warne«l them 
in vain of the conserj nonces of trusting to any of his 
]>roniisos or engagements, which he re])re8ent(‘d as 
likely bo observed only as long as there remaiiusl 
any thing to bo dreadcsl from their violation*. 
Aftors('veral eonfer(‘nc<*s» it was agreed, that a mint- 
ing of the senate slnmld l)e forthwith summoned, to 
debate upon th<' ]»rmfnt condition of the republic, 
and the members of Iwtli j»arties imliseriminately 
invited to attend it. Antony, however, employed, 
as C’icero had antici]>aUMh the interval, in acts of the 
most prompt and inasbTly policy towanis securing 
and augmenting his power and intlueiiee. One of 
his first steps was to jdace a guard over the enor- 
mous treasure, amounting to about six millions ster- 
ling, which had been deposited by the* late dictator 
in the ti'inple of Ops. He next, by means of his 
interest with Calpurnia, scH:un*d the will and pajK*r« 
of (’a'Siir. I^‘]»idus, w’ith his h*gion, was then ad- 
niittinl into the city, and sutlen’d, after occupying 
the ]>niieipal strc*cts with detached lMi<li(*«of stiljicry, 
to csbiblisli his head-quarters in the forum ; where 

* Djcc*liain*ill»ii in capitolio lib<!>ra.torihufi rjoft(ii», cum me u*l to 
rcUcril ul ad di frndendam rcmpiihltram le adhortarer ; ^uoad 
metuerct omnia te prnroiMutnm, liiuul ae tiuiere dcMvIaaet ainiilcm 
te futunim tui«— Philipp, ii. 35. 
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he began to inveigh fiercely against the assassins of 
his patron, 'whose death he at the same time openly 
and pathetically lamented. Having thus contrived 
to place himself in a somewhat more commanding 
position than at first, Antony waited, without anxiety 
as to its results, the meeting of the senate, on which 
the destinies of the empire to a great extent mani> 
festly dejMjnded. This famous assembly 'W'as held 
at daybreak, on the 18th of March, in the temple of 
Tollus. It then detenuined, partly by the 
influence of Dolabella, who was apprehensive of 
l>cing stri])pcd of his lately assumed magi^racy, but 
principally tlirough the able policy of his colleague, 
that every act and appointment of Caisar should bo 
confiniied, and his grants of land to his veterans 
fully ratified. A general act of amnesty was added, 
by which all prosecutions against the parties con- 
cerned in his death were expressly forbidden. The 
latter step was warmly advocabnl by C’ic<To, wlio 
took a prominent part in the debate, although ho 
seems to have Ixk'u well a>vare of the ]>eniiciou8 con- 
secpieuees of the pi\*ceding n?solutions, winch he has 
in . all probability been erroneously represented as 
seconding*. f)n the same day, Marcus Brutus 
Imranguoil the assembled multitude from the steps of 
the Capitol in a spi'cch vindicatory of the conduct 
of his party, which wa.s received wUli gi‘noral 
applause? ; and <»n the day following, the decree of 
the senate having l>eeii fully confinned by an assembly 
of tlie people, the conspirators, after the son of An- 
tony had befell placed in their hands as a hostage for 
their security, consented to descend from their com- 
manding post. They were received with all outwar<l 
demonstrations of confidence and amity^ and after 

* Quid enim initcriut quaro ea nos tucii, pruptcr qua? ilium 
odemnuii? Ellaoiiio rouaules cl tribunos plcbis ia bieauium, quus 
die voluit, &c. — Ad Attic, xiv. 6. Cump. Dio, xlir. 
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th<; mutual' exchange of Cassius was invitiHl 

to a splendid caitertaininent at the house of Antony, 
and Brutus, at that of l^*pidu8. All external ap** 
pearaiiccs indicated the firm and |)onceful re-cstablish*^ 
n»ont of the constitution. Beneath these outward 
indications of concord, however, lay, on the part 
of the eVsarean faction, broken promises, violaUd 
faith, and an anihition t*ager to lireak througli the 
hollow truce, to which its hypocrisy had only 
stooped, in the hope of finding a mow easy prey in 
its unsuspicious victims. 

One of the greatest acts of imprudence comnnttc^d 
at the late nunding of the Hciiate was the concession 
of a piililic fuiural to the victim of tj^»ir rewntinent. 
Antony having ])revimisly puhlishm the w'ill of 
( 'tesar, the legacii's eontaiiitMl in which of a lai^*ss 
to each of the inferior citizens, and the assignment of 
Ills gardens on the Tyber io their use, were well 
calculated to excite their synij>athic8 for the fate of 
the donor, resolved upon suhjiH tiug their fi‘<*liiigH to 
a further test on the day appointed for solemnising 
the final obsccpiicH of the dictator. On this occasion, 
the pile on which his hody was to he consumed 
having been first erected in the Campus Martius. 
near the tomb of bis daughter Julia, tin? corpse 
was brouglit witii iinpeming pomp into the forum, 
accoiiipajiied by an effigy, on which every wound 
inflicted u]»on it was accurately depicte<l. ller<% 
amidst the melancholy strains of a band of mu- 
sicians, skilfully adapU'cl to excite the comptussion 
ujw)ii which he iiii^'iided to work, Antony, who liad 
been ptTmiited to pronounce the funeral oration, 
comim iicc<l that adinirahle addn*«« contained in the 
pagtjs of Dio,* the piirj>ort of which is far better 
known through its condenstMl, and, it need scarcely 
bti added, much improved transcript by the great 
monarch of dramatic literature ; concludij^ by ex- 
* lii»t. Horn. xUv. 
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hibiting first the robe of tbe deceased, i^nt by the 
daggers of his assassins, and deeply* dyed with his 
blood ; and finally, the ghastly image which repre- 
sented his mangled remains. The multitude, excited 
to ftvnzy by the eloquence of the speaker, no less 
than by the artful means he had adopted for heighten- 
ing its eftcct, gave testimony, by a general tumult, to 
tluj j)<)wcr of Antony as an orator. The corpse of 
Caesar was burned upon the spot by means of a pile 
hastily constructed of materials collected from the 
vicinity, and honoured by the oblations of the Homan 
matrons, as well as of their husbands, wlio-tbrcw into 
tbe fianies their most ]>reeious ornaments and fur- 
niture, and cou|iniied to su[)ply tlie tire with fn^sh fuel 
for several successivt' days. Hut the excitement of 
tho populace did not stop wdtli this extravagant but 
harmless (expression of their n^grets. A luckless 
fbnnan who happened to bear tlu^ name of Cinna, 
being mistaken for tbe late jinetor, was torn to pieecs 
in the first transport of their indignation, and the 
houses of Hrutus and C-assiiis assaulted w ith a fury 
w’hieh was only disappointed hy the most deter- 
mined n'solutioii of their inmates. TiTrified by 
this sudden outbreak of popular resentment, and con- 
firmed in tlu'ir iniprc^ssion that Home was no long(T 
to he reganhnl us a place in which their lives wore 
secure, by tbe rej)reseulatioii» of Antony, who assured 
them, on the request of Decimus Hrutus for a public 
guard, that be could not answer for the extent to 
which the violence of the soldicrrs or of the multitude 
miglit he carried in their prt^stmt ■?{tate of exa-sjaira- 
tion, tho ])rineipal individuals engaged in the lat«' 
(?ons])iracy In^gan severally to quit the capital. Tre- 
bonius )irivat(^ly st;t out for his province of Asia ; 
Decimus Hrutus for Cisalpine Gaul ; and Tullius 
Cimber for Hitliynia. Marcus Hrutus at the same 
time retired to the neighbourhood of Lanuviuni, and 
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was accompniued in his n4rcat by Cassuis. Ciceto was 
not lon^ in following this example ; and once more 
despairing of the fortunes of his country, withdrew 
to lament in the seclusion of his villas that inevi- 
table ruin of the constitution, which he plainly saw 
approaching. 

It was n® part of the policy of Antony, however, 
yet to drive the repuhlieans to extnmiities, or to 
allow their chiefs an oppoi-tiinity of kindling a war 
in the distatit provinces, while then* remained a 
cliauco of lulling them into a si^curity, of which he 
might avail himself, sinhltmly to oppn'ss them ncan'r 
home. No sooiut had Hrutus and ('assius depiirt(‘d 
from Itoim', than etmttmt with the^n^ult of his 
ex]>eriment upon tlie juihlie mind, he set himself in 
(’arnest to put a stoji to the existing tuinnUs by a 
prompt and vigorous t?ours<* of avtion. He then 
invii<Ml the fugitives to n'turn to the city, and con- 
<lucted his negotiations with them witli so innoh art, 
as to imliiee them to <letermine upon awaiting the 
result ofa scvoml meeting of the senate, to he held on 
the 1st of June, for the purpose of <liseussing such 
fpiestiouM relaliv(‘ to the settling of the state, as still 
remained undecided. Hehimst if resolved, ns h(‘fore, 
to employ the interval to his own advantage, by 
making a jirogress tlinuigh (*ampania, among the 
settlements of the veterans of (/tesar, with the design 
of sounding their iiieliiiations, and attnehing them 
by liberal ])romises to his inter<‘sts. As smui as ho 
had set out to carry this intention into eftect, his 
eollcaguo Dolabella, whom ho ha«l left behind at 
Jtome, began to exereiso his authority in favour of 
the rt'publiean party |>y a bolder course of conduct 
than he had hitherto dared to juirsue, A niinilicr of 
the members of tile <,'a»sar(Mn faction, consisting 
chiefly of fonogners and persons <»f servile condition, 
continuing their endeavours to keep alive the r(H:cnt 
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(lidiurbanccfi, by tumultuously assembling round tbo 
spot where the body of Caesar had been burned, he 
hastily apprehended their ringleaders, and having put 
them to death by crucifixion, or precipitation from 
the Tarpeian rock, proceeded to demolish the coliimu 
of Nuiiiidic marble erected to the memory of the 
dictator by his admirers, with the imposing inscrip - 
tion,—“ To the Parent of his Country ; *' at which 
the most ignorant of the population of the capital 
liad, for some time past, been accustontSd to ofler their 
devotions, and to decide their disputes, as if in the 
presence of a local deity. The 8])irits of- the repub- 
licans were once more raised by these proceedings to 
a fallacious confidence. The letter of Cicero to Dola- 
hella upon the occasion yet remains, in which he 
speaks of his patriotism and courage hi this warmest 
terms of eulogy ; and his corresjM>n<l(.*iice with 
Atticus at the same [)eriod sho^vs how much reliance 
he was dispose^l to ]»lace in this instance of severity 
against some of tlio least culpable, os well ns least 
dangerous, partisans of arbitrary authority. Our 
friend llnitus," he w'rites, might now', in my 
opinion, wralk through tlie forum with a crown of 
gold upon his head, without inoh'station ; for who 
would daro to injure hiiii with the prospect of the 
i*ock or the cross before his eyes, espiTially since the 
late punishments were iiiiiicted amidst such general 
tokens of approbation and apphiuso on the part of 
the low'er orders*/' 

Under tlie prtdencc of what was called a free l(*ga- 
tion, a kind of fictitious employment in tint public 
service, conferring neither lionoiir nor emoliiinent, 
blit which gave those who ^held it the lilierty of 
absenting themselves from the meetings of the senate, 
Cicero had detennined, before tlio death of Caesar, 
upon proceeding to Greece, to superintend the studies 

• AU Altic. xiv. 10. 
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of his 9on, who was still residing at Athens^. The 
execution of this plan was now delayed for some 
time ; during which ho continued to waver in his 
determination, apparently intending to shape his 
conduct by that of the other members of his party, 
or by the resolutions which might pass ilie senate at 
their next meeting. The interval was employed in 
frequent interviews and communications with the 
most influential {XTsons of both parties, including 
Matins, llirtiiis, Pnnsa, ami others of the more 
n*sf)ectttble friends of tho dictator. With Antony 
himself he was on sudicient terhis of ontwani civility, 
as apjwars by his com*spondencc. That subtle dc- 
i^lgiier, pn^tonding the utmost deference for his opi- 
nions, had written to n quest his con8<*nt to the recnl 
nf JSi‘xtu8 ClodiuH frolu banisimient, rcprcst'nting 
that t'tesar had previously acceded to his wishes on 
this suhjix't, but htating that he was unwilling to carry 
out even the design of his lute patnm, if it should 
prov(» ill opposition to the inclinations of C’icero. This 
manifest hypocrisy it is to be regretted that the 
orator condcscemh d to repay in the same coin. The 
comnienccineiit of his reply, in >vhi<*h he U'^stifies the 
grcaU»st readim ss to accede to a reqm’st which he 
had no means of resisting, is thus worded : — “ There 
exists one reason why 1 should have prt'ferred a jkt- 
soiial intervii*w on the subject of your letter to any 
eoinmunieation in writing. In the former ease, you 
might have jMTceivcd iny strong attachment and 
friendship towar<ls you expn^mi not only by my 
words, but in my veiy' coiintenanco and looks, or, 
to use a common cx|)ression, engraven on my very 
brow. For although 1 have alw^ays l>cen induced 
regard you with esU'cm, first on account of the 
strong interest you have showm in my welfare, and 
suWqucntly in conM*f|uence nf the actual benefits I 
• Ad Attic, xir. 13, 
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have received at your hands, your public conduct at 
this important crisis has so far endeared you tc iny 
affections, that no indiyidual at tlie present tiin« 
occupies a higher place in them than yourself” 
It is not likely that either of these practised diplo- 
matists was for a moment imposed upon by the com- 
plimentary professions of his opponent, or induced in 
the slightest degree to relax the wariness with which 
he regarded the movements of tho adverse party. 
To Cicero Antony seems from the first to have been 
an objcjct of the strongest dislike and suspicion, and 
that the feeling was reciprocal niay be inferred, as 
well from other circumstances, as from the connex'on 
by marriage of the latter with F ulvia, the widow of 
the notorious Clodius, who was not of a disposition 
to suffer the malignant enmity of her husband to rest 
for want of fresh excitement, under the recollection 
of her ancient causes of resentment against his able 
adversary. 

During these deep laid movements on both sides, 
the theatre of action was silently occupied by one, 
who, contenting himself at first almost with tho 
charactiT of a mere spectator, was (h'Htiiicd ultimatidy 
to exercise tho most important intlueneo upon tho 
fortunes of his country, and, by his superior (miming 
and duplicity, to cairy off the prize for which much 
nobler disputants wei'o contending. The name of 
Octavius, at a later period, happily for the world, 
almost effaced by the lustro surrounding tho title of 
Augustus, stands recorded as thntof an individual who, 
by a singular inversion of the laws of moral develop- 
ment, possessed in youtli all the faults usually attemd- 
ant upon a vicious ago, — its selfishness, its deceit, its 
uniinpassioned, but not the h'ss terrible, cruelty, 
and iiiflexibh^ obduracy of purjwae in iTscntment ; 
to exhibit in his matured ami deedining years many of 
the more generous qualities which, if at all possessed, 
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are, for the moat part^ shown at an earlier period of 
life. He wins the son of Cains Octavius^ wlio had 
rciichcd the dimity of the pra^toreliip of Macedonia, 

and of Atia the niece of Caesar, and w’aa consefpiently 
tin' great-nephew of the dictator, hy whom he had been 
left heir to his name and the greater ]>art of his ]>ro- 
perty. 1 Jis niotl»er was at this time residing in Italy 
after her second marriage with Mareius, I’hilippiis, 
a Roman of consular rank anti of singular integrity 
of character*. Octavius himself, after making his 
first camjmign .against the sons of Voinjay, had lM*c*n 
sent to A])ollonia in Epirus, f to ]mrsue his studies for 
a short tinu* in that city, and to await there the 
arrival of the <lietiitor on Ins w’ay to commence his 
I'aithian exjM‘dition, in which it was intended that 
he should aeeoin])niiy him in the en)>acity of his 
master i»f tlu’ horse. On receiving iiitidligence of the 
<leath of ( a sar, and of the purport of his w ill, Ik* de- 
cided, afte r a short (ieltlH ration witli his frie nds, U[K)n 
setting out immediately for Italy ; .and landing near 
llrundusium, wtis w<‘1cc»iik*(1 hy the soldi* rs Htationnl 
there in garrison w itli such hoiuuirs .as they imagined 
due to the ri*j)resentative of their de<H';is*Ml general. 
From thenee he proc<H*<h‘d by slow j*>urneys towards 
Rome, r<*<;eiviiig, \vlicn.*ver he j>assed, the gmitest 
marks of r*’sj>eet ami att:vchim nt from tfie veterana 
of his uncle, who eaiiio in <T<»wds to meet him (m 
his way. At the hous*? of IMiilippns, near (.’uinre, 
where he w,as met by bis mother Atia, h*; was pre- 
K**nted by his friemis liirtiiis and Pansfi, tin? consuls 
elect, to Cicero, ami the intrYnhution to each other 
*)f tlHijc tw'o einineiit ehanictcrs, the one now' alxuit 
to eloHC his distinguished can*er, ami the other justi 
entering *ipon the course of ambition, w^hich ho 
was but too successful in pursuing, was f<jlloived by 
mutual visits and every indication of intimate friond- 
• Jiuftoniui, »i Ocuv. iv. -f Ibid. vUi. 
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ship. At their first interview, the boyish politician 
seems to have had no difficulty in imposing, by his 
apparent moderation, on the grey-h *ded statesman, 
whose penetration into his motives it was his interest 
to elude; since we find the latter in his letters describing 
hina as perfectly ready to follow his counsels*; which 
were, no doubt, in accordance with those of Atia 
and Philij^ns, both of whom advised the future 
emperor to content himself with his private inhe - 
ritance, and to inuke no cflbrt to possess himself of his 
uncle’s honours. But Cicero was not long dweived ; 
and further opportunities of studying the character of 
his new acquaintance seem to have tilled him with the 
greatest disqiiit;tude ainl apprehension with regard to 
his ultimate [)olicy and conduct: — “Octavius,” he 
writes, “ is still residing near us, and tnvats mo wnth 
singular respect and friendship. By his own attend- 
ants he is saluted by the title of Caesart, a name which 
l*hilippus never gives him; nor, indeed, do I. A 
good citizen I am confident ho -can never prove, when 
then] are so many about him who threat(?n tlie de- 
struction of our friends, and represent the existing 
state of affairs as iiitolenible. What then will hi) 
the result when the Imiv arrives at Homo, where our 
doliven^rs, even now, cannot be con.si<lered in safety ? 
Hap[»y they may indeed he, in the eoiiseionsness of tin? 
glorious action they have performed ; but our cause, 
if I mistako not, wall bo totally mined. It is for 
this reason that I am anxious to retire abroad, 
where I may have no further iutenrourse w'ith thcs(? 
Polopidie 

As the day nppoiuteil for the in«*eting of the senabt 


♦ Ma(1o vonit Ortftvius ct quitiem in proxiraam vilUin, milii 
totus d«ditu». — Ad Attic, xiv. 11. 

t The Lex CurUtt, by which OcUiiriut w.ii formally adopted 
into the family of the Ciesara, wm not paaecd till the following’ 
year. Ad Attic, xiv. 12. 
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approached, t!ie efforts of Antouy were redoubled to 
secure thti nicims of overawing tiie assembly into ait 
acquiescence wh such tneasnrcs aa he intended to 
lay before them. By his possession of the pa|>er 9 of 
Cfcsar, he ’\vii3 enabled to bring forwanl whatever 
regulations he pleased, as among those acts of the dic- 
tator, w'hieh ih<‘y liad absurdly declared to have all 
the force of laws. F orged grants and dirt*ctions for the 
sale of the public lands, conct'ssions of the frced<»ni of 
tlic state to foreign princes and pi^oplc*, on the payment 
of immense sums to himst'lf or to Fulvi.'i, and bribes 
to those? wliom he thought it neccss^"' to gain over to 
his interi?»ts, were accordingly multqdicd, in wanton 
contt‘inpt of the common sense of mankind*. The 
aid of l/t pidus had Imtii secured by the gift of the 
<ithcc of tin* high-pric>th<'H>tl, vacant hy the death of 
(.'u'sar, as well as by an alliance with the family of 
Antony by a marriage ^\ith one of his daughters. 
Dolabclla Was gained ovt r by the promise of the 
rich province of Syria, which had been destiiK'd by 
(’fTsar to (’aiiH (,\'iK:<ins at tlic close of bis pnetor- 
ship, and by allowing him, for the purpose of liqui- 
dating Ills d<*bts, a }*ortion of the trea?-an? in the temple 
of Ops; which Antony now proceeded, witluiut 
further h(*sitativjn, to remove ami convert to his tivvn 
}>ur)>o»C8t, as well as a separate fund, constituting 
a gr<*at part of the ]»rivate fortune of the dictator, 
wiiich had been entrusted to his care by Falpurnia. 

• By one <»f lltcw* fnaition* nro, ihc whole of the inhahilant* of 
the tvlund of Sicily were mlmitted to the frcetlotn of the city,— 
(Ad Attic, xiv. 12). I*><c antem Antoniua, grantli pccuniA uc- 

ccj>lA,finxitl<‘goina<licla(oro comitii* Utarn,quAHico1t civo* Rortiam ; 
cujtia rei tivo iiio nientio nulla, — By a aimiUr inKtrument, nil hi»> 
furmet dotuinioiii were reatored to DcioUrtii. ** It i» true,’' wy^ 
(-irci*o, ** counnrnling upon thit circiiniataiirc, that there i« nothing 
which he doe« nut de»erve, but not lltruugh the intereat of FulvU.'* 
BeioUiua U »aid to have undcrlaken to pay the antn of nearly 
}JU,O0O/. for iho edict fuhricalcd in hit behalf, 
t Ad Attic, xiv. 14. 
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Crowds of veteran soldiers were at the saine time 
summoned into the city for the of^eraw’ing 

the senate by their presence. Alann^ by these pro- 
ceedings, the rc^pHblican leaders thought it necessary, 
before risking their safety at Home, to ascertain from 
Antony his real intentions, and accordingly for- 
warded to him an epistle, which is preserved among 
the letters of Cicero, to the following effect : — 

nilUTUS AND CASSIUS, PMiETORS, TO MARK ANTONY, 
CONSUL. 

“ \V ere we persuaded of your honourable and 
friendly feolingifto wards us, wt* sliould not have 
addressed to you the prt‘sent eoinrounication, v^ich, 
under the feelings for which we give you eredttf 
will, no doubt, take in good part. W e are informed 

by letU^rs, that great multitudes of veteran soldiers 
have already assembled at Home, and that many 
more are expected to arrive on tlie first 'of June in 
the city. We should he acting unlike oumdves did 
wo entertain eith^r doubt or fear n‘S|x>eting. your 
intentions. But, assuredly, since we have iu a mea- 
sure plactnl ourselves in your ]>owcr by dismissing, at 
your suggestion, our adherents who eamoto \i8 ftxnn 
the iniinieipal towns, not only by our open edict, but 
by our privttU* letters, w'e may cemsider ourselves as 
worthy to lx? admitted to your councils, es|x'cially in 
studi matters as particularly eoneern onr interests. 
It is our reqm»st, therefore, timt you would make us 
further acquainted with your designs respecting us, 
and whether it is your real opinion that we can be 
safe amidst such throngs of vettTaii tror>ps, who, as 
we hear, ai*e already contemplating the rc-orcction of 
tho altar niiscd to the memory of Cu*sar*, a pro- 

* The pillar tbroirn down by DolaWDa, Dio, a« well m tlio 
wiitOTl of the abore epiaile, fenna it an altar, fi-om the cirruw- 
a'ance of tocrificei beitig offered before it to the divinity of the 
dictator. 
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Mding which no one could desuro or upproTe who 
has the «||ghte8i regard for our safety and honour* 

It IbS plidhly anpeeuod from the event, that 
wo have from the veiy beginning had no other object hi 
view than the publie tranquiuity* No one can de* 
ceive us but yourself* and such a deeign your 
virtue and integrity, we are confident, will never allow 
you to entertain ; yet, that you possess the power we 
do not deny, since we have hitherto implicitly trusted, 
as we intend for the future to trust, to your honour. Our 
friends, however, entertain the greatiMit apprehensions 
couching us, since, well as thev are ^ assured of 
your sincerity, they cannot hut reeolleot that a crowd 
of uHarans may much more easily bo impelled to 
acts %F«violcnce by some other individual, than re- 
strained by yourself. 'We request that you will 
return us a full and satisfretory answer. Tho pre- 
text that the troops have been ordered to meet at 
itomc, because it is your purpose to propose, during 
tlie month of June, certain resolutions in their favour, 
is, in tho highest tlegree, trifling and frivolous. As 
you arc well aware that it is no intention of qurs 
to frustrate your wislies, from whom else can you 
expect any opposition ? No one can suppose that 
by our precautions wo show ourselves too much 
attached to life, when it is evident that no misfortune 
can, at the pmMJiit crisis, happen to us without 
involving the confusion of the state, and destruction 
of the constitution ’ 

It does not ap|>car that to these representations any 
satisfactory reply was made on the part of Antony. 
It is certain tliat his preparations for occupying the 
capital with an overwhelming, force of soldier}*, pre- 
viously to the calends of Juncf;, were in no respect 
relaxed in consequence of tlie remonstrance he had 
received. So alarming indeed was the aspect of aflalAf 
AJ *i. 2, 

€» a 
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in Romo as the day of meeting drew near, that many 
of the eenatora who were residing at a diBt|iiiee deter- 
mined upon delaying their journey to the city, whilo 
otliers hastily retired from it into the country. 
Cieero, whc^ had set out with the intention of being 
at Tu^lanum on the twenty-sixth of May, and of 
mroceeding from thence to assist at the opening of the 
mate, receiired, as he approached the capital, such 
warnings respecting the threatening conduct of the 
troops mustered there, and of Antony himself, as 
inclined him to turn back and abandon his resolution. 
In this conduct ho was but imitating tliatbf tlie rest of 
his party : Brutus and Cassius, with the other friends 
to the ancient constitution, contenting themselves with 
i^niaining at a distance. Even Ilirtius and^ Ansa,^ 
although consuls elect, and representatives of the 
more moderate or temporising class of politicians, 
were so far terrified for their safety as to resolve 
upon absfsiting themselves for the present firoio Rome. 
I laving thus obtained, with littio trouble,# the very 
object of which ho was desirous, Antony proceeded, 
with a senate entirely devoted to him, to pass a 
series of decrees ; each of which had a tendency to 
diminish tlio strength of those most oppose<l to his 
ambitions projects. Both J3riitus. and Cassius were 
btrippod of their govcrnnicuts, Syria being transferred, 
us a proconsular province, to Dolabella, and Macedonia 
to Antony himself, together with the command of the 
army assembled by Ceesar for the Parthian war; his 
first use of which, as it was conjeoturi*d from certain 
hints which he liad dropped, w'otdd bo to drive De- 
cinius Bx^utus from Cisalpine Qaul. As a compen- 
sation for the more honourable offices of which they 
had thus summarily been deprived, Cassius was 
appoinWd to tho inspection of the supplies of corn 
mm Sicily, and Brutus invested with a similar com- 
tnission w^ith respect to Asia. Bo^ were considered 
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as dffoet Snstilts, and reocmied os «ach ; nor wa» the 
ind^gnatioii of the parties subjected to slights 
allayed by the snbi^uent decree, which appointed 
the inferior province of Crete to Hnitiis, and that of 
Cyrene to his colleague. Disgusted at these pro- 
ceedings, and induced, by tlio general apathy and 
irresolution he ssw around him, to consider tin 
establishment of a second despotimu in Romo, moR 
galling than the first, as an niiav6tdable evil, Cicero 
now wrote both to Antony and Dolabclla to riHpu'st 
leave to n tire into Greece by virtue of an honorary 
h^gation. The latter, no doubt w*eU pleased at the 
prospect of his departure, courteously replii»d by 
appointing him his own licutc^nnnt for Syria, a coni- 
inissi^ which enabled him to extend indefinitely the 
term of his absence from Italy. l^j>on this he deter- 
mines! immediately to act, and nt onco commenced 
his preparations for a voyage across the Ionian sea. 
Befort' wHiing out, however,, lie was present nt a 
geiKTal council of the republican party, convoked at 
Antiiim to deliberate upon the sti'ps necessary to Iks 
taken with rc*«iK'ct to the late di^rces of the senate. 
*J'he principal persons assembled were b'avonius, Cas- 
sius, and Brutus, with the wives of the two latU'r.Tor- 
tulla and the famous Portia, together with 8t«rviHa the 
mother of Brutus ; a w<jman celebrated as the former 
mistress of the great dictator, as well os from tbo cir- 
cumstance of her having given birth to the principal 
conspirator against his life. At this meeting the fiery 
spint of ('assius broke out in a stem and haughty 
refusal to accept the cominission vvliich had Ik^cii lately 
offiTcd him *, contrary to the advice of most of those 
present; nor were bitter rcfiections wanting upon his 

* U(h: loco, forUbut fane octtlii, CMiiuafMsrtem ipiitirc <)lrvrcf) 
>e in Siciliam non itoniio. ** E^n« m brtiiflcitiiii aecqsaw fji cofjk 
uimcli&P'* A mattcrly picture, In hw wonla, of tbii fierce, but i|r 
f:-om iTiM|j>lican.— Ad AtUe. xv. It. 

o o 2 
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part on tfaoprevroueweakneoo and tino^iainiy wbkdi 
had ohamtmaed the movements of the uphMders of 
the cause of liberty^ the principal blame of which he 
laid, whether justly or unjustly, upon Decjtnus Brutus. 
Nothing of consequence, however, beyond the dis*, 
STiading Marcns Brutus from venturing to exhibit 
Us }>re 0 torian games at Rome in person, seems to 
mve Ijoen resolved upon to remedy the former inipru* 
deuces of which all were now fully sensible, and the 
meeting broke up leaving Cicero more desponding 
than ever with respect to the condition of the state ; 
which he compares to a vessel not only shattered by 
the tempest, but actually broken to pieces and stre#* 
ing the waves with its fragments^. 

On his return from Antiuni to his Tuscnlan villa, 
he was rejoiced by tlm intelligence of a change 
lately cflected in the politics of his nephew Quintus ; 
who, after having btxm long ooiisidcred one of the 
most zealous of tho adherents of Antony, had "refuel 
to be accessory to a plan for seizing upon some strong* 
bold and proidaiining him dictatorf , and had passed 
over, in disgust at his iiiowlinate ambition, to tlu; 
party of Brutus, to whom <*iccro, on l»eing convinced 
, l»y his protestations and conduct, of his sincerity in 
the adoption of his new principles, subsequently pre- 
sented hint ns a valuahlo acquisition to tlie caust\ At 
Tnsculamun he receiveil, while making his last pre- 
parations for his journey, a farewell visit from Atticus, 
and seems to have biten much moved at parting from 
this long-tried friend ; who, but for the scfllfshness 
and indoltmce encouragc?d by his Kptcurean principles, 
failings wditch Cictiro does not appear to have had, at 
nil tiiues^ philosophy enough to condemn, might have 
oempied an Imnoiirable station among the most emi- 
nimt men of his age, and obtained that reputation by 

♦ A4 XV. II. 

f Ad Attic* XV. 21. *i'2 ; XTt. I ; xtM* 
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tlie exorcise of hie own nhillike, for which he hae bcisn 
indehttHl almost entirely to the genius of his dislin-^ 
guished correspondent.. The intimate acquaintance 
both on this occasion with tibe perilous condition of 
the republic, tlie troubled as|>ect of a€atrs, and the 
uncertainty of their ugmn meeting, when so many 
causes were in artive operation to prevent it, threw a 
proplietto melancholy and undefiiitHi foreboding arouili 
a eeporaiion, the pam of which does not seem to have 
been repaid by any nibscquent interview. 

During the interval between the death of CK»sar 
and his &parture from Italy, were produced some of 
the noblest of those philosophical disputations, which, 
if the name of Cicero were unknown as that of the 
greatest orator of his country, would have secured 
him an iiiimortality as by far the most eminent 
among her moral writers. The first of these was his 
celebrated treatise upon “ Old Agc^ a work which 
can never bo named without reverence, as hallowing, 
hy all the charms of imaginative eloquence, that 
period of morUl existence, adilcli it is impossible to 
contemplate without interest and reverence, whether 
it is viewed in relation to the past or to the future, 
to its experience or to its expectations. The 8ingii> 
larly jadictoiis adaptation of * the stymie to the subject, 
aitliongli a secondary merit, is one which is conspi» 
cuous throughouf the whole {Hirformance. Clear, 
harmonious, and majestic, it is, at tho same time, as 
beautifully subdued as the light of a tranquil sutuwi, 
which lingers around the solemn pwiwrtions of some 
mighty edifice sanctified by the recollections of ages, 
and slowly yielding to the hand of an im}>eroeptibl 0 
decay. It need scarcely be stated, that in this tipatise 
it is attempted to 8how,&atmany of Uieevilscoinmonly 
ascribed to age, Itave been falsely ascribed to it, by 
the arguments of the principal speaker, Cato the elder; 
who is representod as discoursing upon the subject with 
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hi« youthful au<l*il<M^ Scipift and La^liua*. The 
work probably next in date was the dialogue eutitled 
Do Amicitio,*' or “ Laeliui^'’ respecting tho delights 
and advantages of friendship^ intended, as it is taid, 
by Cloero as a sedative to the angry passions of his 
contemporaries; but which, if the representation is 
well founded, notwithstanding the numerous beauties 
which render it a worthy companion to the dissertn* 
tion preceding it, was as little likely to produce 
its intended eifect, as the strafts of an exquisitely 
modulated instrument to bo heard amidst the hoarse 
tumult and uproar of bjittie. This graceful ooihposiiion 
(which, as well as the “ De Senectute,” was inscribed 
to Attiens) was followed by tho famous inquiry, ‘‘ De 
Natura Doorum,**< dedicated to Marcus Brutusu In 
tho discussion of the exalted subject thus designated, 
(which extends through three books,) the practical 
infidelity of tho Epicureans, and their wholo system 
of idle divinities, and w’arring or uniting atoms, 
maintained by Cains Velleius, one of the most cele- 
brated of tho school to which bo belonged, are over- 
thrown by Caius Cotta, an Academic of equal etde- 
hrity. The second contains the opinions of the Stoics 
uptm tlicsame subject as explained by Lucius Halbus, 
and, afU*r an nttWv|>t to explain the strange panthe- 
istic idolatry of the sect of Zeno, concludc's with 

Thai ihc ** Dc Seneriiitc** written pit»vkm*ly to th(* 
“ Do DivinatiAtie,” ami bofoi-e iko muldlo of May in ihl» y«»T, 
may be iuforred fmm tlic aecond book of tb« latter tmotiw and Wn 
Ad Auir, aiv. *21. Yet how melancholy it the comment of Cicero 
npon hit own pliilotophy, iti the eptttle from which thit fact is atcer* 
taitiM !— Lffifendut tnihl wrpiuf eat** Cato Major** ad le mteaua. 
Amaiiorem enim nte Mnecltit faeit t alAmacbor omnia. Sed mlhi 
qnidetii Btfiiiirat, Videtini joeenei.-*** 1 oogbi fireqaently to jc- 
ruto the work entitled * Cato Major,* whieh 1 aeiu to you at an 
antidote to that petiiUnrnnnd fretfulneta which 1 peiceirc to grow 
with my years. Keerything dlKompotea me. My life b now 
drawing to acloio, and J rellnquiih tho butinrsi and pleMuroi of 
the world to the young who aucctcd 
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several elia|>teirs of eoMnaoiitliiid mibliiiie eloquence 
upon the manifest eignsof providence and henevo- 
lence in8C4ribed upon the face of external nature; 
which might be admitted into any modem work 
upon natural tlieology, without dq>i!Coiating its cha* 
raoter^ or weakening its tendency*. In the third, 
Cotta, in the usual spirit of his school, without haaard- 
ing any alEnnation 'of his own, attempts. to bntig 
forward a number of ingenious doubts and difficulUos 
against the system tif Balbus, which was^ indeed, in 
most respects sufficiently vulnerable. In this man- 
ner the contest is described as ending. The consider- 
ation of the nature of the Divine essence led^ not 
unnaturally, to the dissertation ‘‘ Do Divinatione,” 
in which all the arguments both for and against 
the doctrine of the prediction of future events, by 
the observation of omens, &c,, are produced by 
Cicero and> his lirother Quintus, in a conversation 
supposed to take place in the Tusciilan vi||a of 
the former ; who, somewhat inconsistently with 
his office of angur, and with considerably more 
common sense than honesty, impugns the Stoical 
opinion of the validity of prognostics of various kindst. 
This treatise, which may considered among the 
most curious and entertaining i^ics of antiquity, 
presents, in one part, an additional point of interest, 
by exhibiting the only remaining ^ra^enl of Cicero's 
poem of “ Marius," which he repn^sents his brother 
as qu(»ting to himself, as in his former t reatise 

* 8c« Do Natora Pew. iU 3S— 07. 

t TMs {• sttniiountcid ivith aiDuiitis candour in (he 

twelfth chapter of the aoeond book Ut ordUr »b haniapiei^, 
qiiam ego tvipiiblicne eanak, communitqiie religionit colendcm 
ecnoco ; »ed midi auniua, dtc. Aitltoofb the eimtor plainly indicctca 
that ho belierea il»e whole art of which ho waa a pn^fotaor Ui be a 
pnlpablc iinpoituro, be thfnka thnt, for atatc Wtaont, it ought to bo 
eticoiirag^l so*!* doobtlcto, to cooroy no tmnll hosioar to thoac 
qualified by the bigher powm to pracUae it. 
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he liad pboed sevei^ of his <mii 

translation fiK>m Aratus in ihh mouth of Balbus. 
ills work , l)e ^ato/' which has unfortunately 
reached m iii an extremely dilapidated condition, 
closed his '^essays on s, series of subjects of a loftier 
and more mysterious order, than any he had hitherto, 
attempted to investigate ; and in some of which we 
may observe, perhaps, the highest efforts of the human 
mind to obtain a correct apprehension of the Divine 
Nature without the guidance of l^evelation. Cicero 
and his guest Ilirtiua are the speakers represented 
as maintaining the conversation, constituting the 
treatise concerning Fate, the scene of which is laid 
at the marine villa belonging to the latter, beau^ 
tifully situated near Puteoli, and which ho was accus- 
tomed to designate his Academy. “The spot,” says 
Eustace,— •“ the speakers — ^both fated to perish in so 
short a time, during the contests they both foresaw 
and ondeavoiirod in vain to avert — were circumstances 
which give a peculiar interest to this dialogue, and 
inoreosoour regret that it has not reached ns in n less 
mutilated state.” The observation is no less just 
than elegant. The dialogue “ Do Fate,” however, so 
far as may bo judged from as much of it as is still 
))nwved, however interesting from its adventitious 
elaitvs to attention, can scarcely bo regarded as one 
of the ablest productions of Cicero. ^ TIic acute quali- 
ties of tlio dialectician, rather than the lofty sik*cu- 
lations of the moralist, are brought to bear upon 
a discussion, in which logic is vainly called in to 
measure with its puny span a subject, the full com- 
])rehcnsion of which must be reserved for the matured 
and expanded intellect, of a more perfect state of ex- 
istence. From the evidence of his own Writings w’c 
Icam that the above productions constituted but a 
part of tlie literary labours of Cicero during the 
<«pring and summer of tho memorable year distin- 
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gulshed by llie aasad^fUion of Cfi^sar. A secret his* 
tory of his own times, and B discoui^ upon Glory, 
in two books, were completed previous to his quit- 
ting Italy*, and his last and ablest et Idea!* work, the 

De Offieiis,” projected and commenced by the same 
>imwoariod genius, whicli may also, during this inter- 
val of leisure, have be<»n employed upon a translation 
of the Tima?us of Plato, of which one or two con- 
siderable fraopfuents still remain. 

Having completed all arrangements for his voyage, 
he embarked at Pompeii on board a small galfcy 
of ton oars, being attended by two other vessels 
of the same size, and set sail with the intention 
of again directing his course along the Italian shore 
as far as Kheginm, from whence ho had resolved 
upon crossing the Ionian sea, in preference to the 
usual route from Bnindusium to Dyrrachium. 
He left behind him, at anchor off the coast of Cam- 
pania, a strong fl(*ot under Brutus and Cassius,' who 

• Of this work I)i. Muldlcton ob«cryei in one of hi» notet i— 

Tltr trentisr licre mentioned on Glory, wliich he »ent soon after 
to and puldisticd in two bookB, \m actually preserved and 

siib^ifiting long after the invention of printing, yet hap)>encd to 
]>eiisb unliappii) for want of being produced into light by the help 
of that admirable art. Haimundua Hupcrantfiil made a present of 
it to Petrarch, uho, as he tells Uic story in one of Ins epistles, lent 
it to Ids f^rhool master, nhu, being old and poor, pawned it for tbo 
relief of his necessities into some unknown band, whence Petrarch 
cotild never lecover it, upon the old man’s death. About two ccn. 
turies after, it appeored to have been iif the possession of nemardiis 
Justiniaiuis, and nas mentioned in the catalogue of his books, which 
he bequeathed to a monastery of nuns; but, when it could not bo 
found in that monastery after the strictest seairb, it was generally 
btdieved that Petrus Alcsonlns, who was physician to that house, 
and had the five nso of the library, liad stolen it, and, after tran- 
scribing as inuch of it as he could, had destroyeil tlio original for 
feat of discover} ; it king oiiscrved hy the critics that, in hit book 
‘ Do Exilic,* there were many bright passages, not well tonnccted 
with the lest of the wotk, which seemed to be above bis taste and 
genius. * 
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had been waiting for some time for intelligence rc> 
speeting the expression of opinion on the pa^i of the 
Roman people at the Apollinarian games, celebrated 
on the dd of July, in the name of the former. The 
applause with which they were reejived appears to 
liave renewed the confidence of thd republican party, 
and to liave contributed in no slight degree towards 
tlie resolution of Cicero to spend but a few months 
in Greece, and, if possible, to be at Rome at the 
commencement of the consulate of llirtlus and Pansa. 
With a reluctance, therefore, strongly expressed in one 
of his letters, at being tom from his favourite pursuits, 
and induced to encounter a voyage, for which there 
no longer seemed to <»xist any nect'ssity in the shape 
of danger to himself, he contimwl slowly to sail along 
the W(‘9tcrn coast of Italy, with his thoughts still 
fixed upon the delightful retirement of his villas and 
the society of Atticus* ** . On the 19th of July lie 
had reached Velia, from whence he wrote to his 
friend Trobatius, who Wcos a native of the town, 
desiring him to expect his return before w inter, and 
advising him not to dispose of his villa upon the 
Halos, the beautiful situation of which, as wh‘ 11 as 
the recollections attached to it, since it had once be- 
longed to the noble family of the Papirii, appears to 
have attracted his admiration t. Upon weighing 
anchor fro;n this place he commenced, for the benefit 

• Mehcrculc, lui niccum ^ dtvp* iShf ri Svvarai ; 

cur ego tccura non sum ? cur occllo* ItalUc, viiliiliis nicas, non 
So(t ill satis superquo treuin mo non cssc ; quid fugientem ? pcriciiluni 
nc ? Id nunc quidem, nisi failor, nullum esl. — Ad Attic, xvi. f?. 

** But indeed, ray dearest Atticus, 1 often put the question, of 
wlint avail will tliis voyage prove to me? Why am 1 not with mj 
Atticus? Why lusesigVit of iny lovely villas, the most heautifiil of 
Italy ? But enough and too nuirh of thia. Why, my Atticus, 
am I not with thee ? Wliat do I fly ? I>anger ? If I mistake 
not, the danger it at present over.” — Melmoth, 
t Ad Piversos, vii. 20. 
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of the same friend, as well as for his own amuse- 
ment during his voyage, liis work upon the plan of 
the Topics of Aristotle, which lie afterwarils for- 
warded to him from Rliegiuni*, having had no 
further assists^ in completing it, than such as his 
own recollection of the writings of the philosopher of 
Stagira could supply. After passing through the 
stmits of Sicily, lie had reached the city of Syra- 
cuse on the Ist of Augustt; from wlience, after 
n^maining in the city but a single clay, ho again set 
sail for tlio port and promontory of Leucopetra, in 
tlic territory of the Bruttii. On the 1 0th of August, 
having probably been delayed by contrary winds, 
he was standing out into the main sea for the island 
of Corcyra, when, after ]>roccHjding for about thirty- 
six miles, a strong scmtlicrn gale suddenly arising 
drove him back to Leucoj)otra, wdicrc he was induceci 
to take up his residence in the house of his friend 
Valerius, until the weather Khould become more 
favourable for his voyage. This trifling incident was 
fated to have a most important cftect upon his 
future destiny. At lioucopctra he was visited by a 
mnnber of the principal inhabitants of the neighbouring 
city of llhcgiuin, many of whom had just returned 
from Home. By these he wHs informc^l of an iinex* 
pected revolution of opinion in the capital in favour 
of Brutus and Cassius ; that Iwth had issued circular 
letters, requesting their friends to hasten thither on 
the kalends of 8eptcmbcT,J wlu'n it was In-lieved 
that Antony would be inducted to make such con- 
cessions as would he agreeable to all parties ; and 
tliat his own conduct was generally blamed in 
neglecting the state at so imjiortant a crisis. In 

v\«l I>iveTi>«^, vij. 19. 

t A*1 Auir. xvi. 7. Philip, i. .3. 

I Ti»c oniinan- n)e<?linp* of the firimte toolc place on the kftleodi, 
nonta, and idea of every month. ' 
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consequence of this intelligence, his intention to 
pursue his voyage to Greece was iminediately 
dropped, and the resolution substituted for it of re« 
pairing without delay to Borne. On the 17th of 
August, again retracing his * course he bad once 
more made the harbour at Velia, and immediately 
after his landing received a visit from Marcus 
Brutus, whose fleet was now lying in the mouth of 
the Hales. The result of his conference with this 
distinguished personage, who; after warmly applaud* 
ing his clj^nge of purpose, communicated to him an 
angry manifesto and epistle lately issued against 
himself and Cassius, with their joint reply*, was such 

* The following is a translation of this document, which is pre* 
icnred among the Familiar Epistles of Cicero : — 

** BRUTUS AMD CASSIUS, PRJETORS, TO ANTONY, CONSUL. 

Wo have perused }our letter, which,, like the manifesto pro. 
reding it, is filled witli threats and repruaclics, and by no means 
such u conirnunication as it liecomes t/ou to address to ujr. Wc 
have never given j oti any provocation, Antony, nor could wo have 
conceived that it would appear to you at all surprising, if in our 
public and honourable capacity as pra'tors, wo thought it fit, by 
our edict, to present our demands to the consul. If yon arc in- 
dignant at such a proceeding, allow us in our turn to regret, that 
the subject of our request has not been eoneeded to us in our cha. 
raoter as friends. We arc willing to give you credit for honesty 
in den\iiig that you have ever charged us with holding levies, ex- 
torting contributions, endeavouring to gam over the soldiery boro to 
our inleiTHts, or sending missives abroad for the same purpose, 
actions whicli wc also unequivocally disavow. Yet wc cannot but 
wonder, that while keeping sileucR upon these points, you have 
preserved so little restraint os'cryour resentment, as to reproach us 
for the part wo have taken in the death of Cn'sar. 

** We leave it fur yourself to consider in what light we ought to 
consider the fact, that it is not allowed the pneiors to give up 
part of their rights htr the sake of the freedom and tranquillity of 
the state, without being threatened by the consul with an appeal to 
arms. In ronfidence in such means of iiitiinidation, be assured that 
ton will lie disappointed. To alter our opinions at the prospect of 
danger we considcf neither suitable nor becoming to our character, 
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as to coavinGc him that much of the favourable hi* 
telligeuco he had received at l^ucopetra was mere 
exaggeration, and that whoever presented himself at 
Rome, with the intention of opposing Antony, had 
still, owing to^the cowardice of the senate^ and the 
presence of the 'military, a pcTllous path to pursue. 
His detennination, however, of n^tuniing to tho city 
was still unaltered ; and, aftcT taking a final leave of 
the friend whom he was soon to have the melancholy 
honour of prm'diiig as a sacrifice to the cause of that 
sinking freedom which received its last blow upon 
the plains of Philippi, he leisurely resunuHl his 
journey, wliich terminated at tho gates of Romo on 
tlie last day of August. Ilis approach to the city 
was no sooner known, than crowds of the ]vrincipal 
iuhahitants, as on former occasions, eaino forth to 
meet him ; and so great was tho concourse around 
the dooi’H of his house after his arrival, that a whole 
<h*ty was spent in receiving and replying to the 
<'oiiipliiiients of thoR* who pri'seiiWd themselves to 
1101 should Antony tattcinpl to nubjccl those lu an uibitrury autho- 
lity bv iiffiihtHiiic he at picMrut free. 

If iihliu-vinents Mere piuinpiin;' u» to tho CYpedient of a 
fivil nai, )onr letters >^ouhl have httlo elfeet to pievent a. 
Witli ficcinen thieuts inuRl be ulteily inelfectiial. Yon Hrcjiei- 
fcctly correct, however, in your opinion that n» ono shall com|iei 
u» to such a^uul^e. and it is possibly under tliib con vu tioii, that you 
have lesoi'tcd to menaces, in order that the detcnuinatioii uf our 
judgment might aj*j>ear the lesult of our tiinidiiy. 

“It is onr sinceie dcnire that you nwy occupy a great and 
lionour.iblc sUtion iii a fm* state, not will %rc by any meuns invite 
your enmity. Wo cannot, however, hut value our own froeiloiit 
at a higher rate than your fiicndship. Cunhider attentively what 
you aie undertaking, and what sticiigtbyou |H>ssess for tho attain- 
incut of youi <»bjt'rt ; iioi let the length of C’lesar** life be so nmch 
the subject of your reHi-ciions as the sboit duration of his reign. 
Wc play thu g<MU that your designs may 1 ><» saltiUiry lioth for your 
own inieievts and thoiic of the stote ; if otherwise, however, tlial 
provnled the hunout and welfaic of the constitution Ixs uninjured , 
they may W as little injunous to youiM*!! os jKMisible. 

“ Aui/ut( the 4 /A.” 
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congratulate him upon his presence at a juncture so 
iinportani for the interests of his country. 

jHie power of Antony had been for some time 
considerably shaken by a rival, whom, much as he 
had at first been inclined to despise him, he had now 
learned to fear as well as to respect. By the exer- 
cise of similar determination, united with a prudence 
far greater than could have been expected from his 
yea];s, the young Octavius had rapiclly risen into an 
estimation at least equal to his own, among the 
class of men whom he regarded as his .principal 
supporters. Immediately after his arrival at Rome, 
the heir and nephew of Caesar was producc<l by the 
tribunes at a general assembly of the people, and 
received witli extraordinary marks of popular favour. 
Soon afterwards, having first presented himself 
before the praetor Caius Antonius, to declare his^ 
acceptance of the inheritance which had reamtly 
devolved upon him, lie repaired to the gardens of 
Poinpey, at that time the residence of Antony, who 
had taken no notice whatever of liis arrival ; and 
after having been kept waiting a suflii ient time to 
allow him to infer that liis visit >vas anything hut 
acce])tahlo, he was finally admitted into tlie presence 
of the consul. Although Antony might have been 
in some nieasuro acquainted with his diameter by 
previous rumour, it can hardly he douhteil that ho 
was astonished and confouiKle<l by the display of 
courage, self-confidence, and cool assumption exhi- 
bited on this occasion by his boyish visitant. With- 
out any deference to his age or station, Octavius, as 
if ho had at once bt'eii placed in the same relation to 
him as his uncle the dictator, commenced a review 
of his conduct since the death of (,’a?sar, commend- 
ing in the tone of a superior his policy in opposing 
the thanks intended to have been ofiered by the 
senate to the conspirators, and his subsequent inter- 
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fcrcncc to )vre9t the provinces of Maccdomu and 
Syria from the bands of Bnitos and Cassius, but 
blaming him in strong terms for still allowing them 
to hold any public appointments, but above all for 
sutler ing Decimua Brutus to establish bunself with 
an armed force in Cisalpine Ganl. lie then de* 
inoudcd the treasure which had lately been removed 
from the temple of Ops, in order that ho mighir 
immediately pay to the citizens of Home the sum, to 
which they were entitled under the will of C<esar* 
The anger of Antony, already supprcsscyd with diffi- 
eulty, w hile listening to the stripling, wlio ventured 
to heard him to his face wdth expressions of censure 
ilirected against his lah* |)olicy, blazed forth at the 
last demand, with which lie had no longer tho 
jK)wer, and still less tlie will, to comply. He in* 
dignantly remindt d Octavius that it was owing to 
Ids exertions alone that the body of his undo had not 
l)eeu dragg(*<l tlirougli the strc'ets of Rome ns that of 
a public eriminal, or any inheritance wliatevcr de- 
livered from c(»idi scat ion, and suflered to descend to 
Ids relations. TIio funds which Ctesar had left in 
the treasury he reju'csented as being likely to prove 
due to the state, in consequenco of his oxtensivo 
diversions of the public money to his own uso on 
difierent occasions, and refused, until the accounts 
of the dictator ha<l been regularly examined, to part 
wdth any ])ortiou of the sum which he had secured. 
On these terms, which, to the cost of their contem* 
l)orarit»,- were destined not to prove |)ennanent, the 
])artio8 to this un])roudsing conference separated, 
(X'tavius, without showing the slightest embarrass- 
ment at th(! rc]mlsc he had rece ived,# be^an, under 
the prctcuec of regard for the honour of his deceased 
relative, and of sympatJiy with the lower orders 
of Rome' under their disappointment, to expose his 
own effects to sale, for the puqK}se of paying part of 
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the legacies bequeathed by his uncle. He had, 
moreover, the oldness to exhibit the shows and 
^mes which Caesar had promised to the people, 
m commemoration of his victories, but which his 
sudden death had prevented him from superintend- 
ing. Having thus secured the aflection of multitudes 
among the populace, he next proceeded to imitate 
the example recently set by Antony, by making a 
progress among the veteran colonies, and bribing 
tliem to the support of his interests by present 
largesses and still moi*e liberal promises. Nor was 
ho tlie only enemy against whom Antony was now 
called to make head. At a meeting of the senate, 
Lucius Piso, the fatlicr-in-law of Ca)8ar, a character 
already well known in connexion with the earlier 
history of Cicero, had ventured to deliver a speech 
replete with observations to his discredit, as well as 
with sentiments favourable to the cause of liberty’. 
It was the information of this appearance of a new 
ally among the senatorial! ranks, whom he ])robably 
considered as representing a considerable part among 
his order, which had exercised no small iuiiuence in 
inducing Cicero to pri'sent himself at Koine, as now 
rendered the most appropriate fit^ld in which he 
could exert his abilities for the benefit of his party. 

It has not often happened, altliough in the case of 
Octavius already cited, wc have, to a certain extent, an 
instance of tliis kind of inconsistency, that the general 
moral temperament induced by youth and confirmed 
through a scries of after years, has been suddenly altered 
in the evening of life so for as to assume a totally oppo- 
site chfuraoter. Still more rare arc the instances in which 
timidity and caution, after generally distinguishing 
the conduct of an individual until thc^ period of ad- 
vancing age, have lieen substituted for firmness and 
courage, qualities to which from ihe instinct of expe- 
rience it is almost necessarily opposed. The history 
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of Cicero presents a singular exception to the general 
rule. Though weak and irresolute on many previous 
occasions, when it was required of him to exert 
himself in the face of danger; from the moment 
of his return to Rome with the view of opposing 
Antony, there is no faltering of puq>090— no vacilla> 
tion-— no repenting, or shrinking from his determina- 
tion— to be traced in his ^mlitical conduct. Having, 
finally, thrown himself into the breach, with the 
resolve of defending it to the last, he was now not 
to be driven from it by the actual occurrence of 
any of the perils which he appears to have both pre- 
viously calculated upon, and learned to contemn ; but 
t‘iiterod at once upon the duty he had undcrbikcn 
with a vigour whicli must have astonished his ambi- 
tious oppoiumt ; who cmild assuretlly have expected 
uo such display of wlf-donying patriotism from 
any ])rcvious ac([uainiancc wiUi his disposition. 
< 111 the first day of September, having ascertained 
that the only business to be brought before the semate 
at their assembling was the frannng of nn enactment 
for assigning divnio honours to Cu.*sar, he absented 
himself on tlic plea of fatigue and indisposition, the 
consequence of his late journey — nn excuse which 8t> 
exasperated Ant<*iiy, who had particularly invited 
him to attend, and easily interpreted his answer in 
its tru*‘ sense, that he openly threatened in full senate 
to pull down his house about his ears, at the head of 
a body of \vorkmcn, as a 6t pnnislimciit for his con- 
tumacy*. This outrageous conduct elicited from 
Cicero on the day following, when Antony in his 
turn was absent, the admirame oration known as the 
first of his “ Philippics t” — the commencii^ peal of 
that oratorical tempest which continued from this 

p 

•PWlipp. V. 7. 

'f' 6o called frooi tbeir memblance in pcdnl of aevoriiy to ibo 
famous orations of I^cmosibcnes against Philip of Maccdon. Th« 
title which they have retoioed to the precont day, ootwtthfUodinij; 

H Jflt 
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moment to rage almost uninterruptedly, until the 
murderous swords of the triiynvirate arrested the 
hand by which it bad been so fearlessly directed. 
This speech, however, is rather a warning than an 
invective. The orator complaining in it of the violence 
threatened by Antony on the previous day — protests 
against the honours just decreed to Cwsar — retains 
thanks to Piso for the spirited avowal of his senti - 
monts, delivered a month before — mentions the abu8<^ 
of Cflpsar 8 acts and th(? plunder of the temple of Ops 
-—and reminds the present consuls of tho. melancholy 
end which had attendfHl the dictator, as a lesson upon 
the superior advantages held out by the exercise of a 
just and equitable government when compared with 
those of a lawless and arbitrary despotism. ll(‘ 
entreats them, in conclusion, to attend to the numerous 
explicit declarations lately given by tho Homan people 
of dislike to their prcKJCcdings, and approbation of the 
conduct of those who had opposed them— and ends by 
asserting his determination of freely uttering his opin- 
ions upon all subjects connected with the interest of 
the state, if it should ho still ])ennitted liim to do so, 
witliout coiuproniising his own safety as well as that 
of his auditors ; but, if otherw'ise, of reserving, not for 
himself, but for tho future exigences of his country, a 
life almost sufficiently extcndtMl fur the glory of its 
pos8(;8Sor. 

Tho effect of this address, wliicfi Cicero had tie* 
mortification of finding unstHronded by tho rest of tin* 
senators, W'hom ho terins an assembly of slaves re- 
lieved by the prestmee of but a single freeman*, >vas 
such as to raise the resentment of Antony to an 
excess of fury. Ho iiiiinediatcdy, by his authority, 

the atUmpt to subiititiite that of ** Antonun Orations*' appeal's tn 
haTo bMn first given them in jest by Cicero, in a letter to MarcuA 
Brutus :•— ** Jam eoncedo ut vol Philippici vocentur, quod tu qna- 
dam cpistola jocans scripsisti.’*— Epis. 21, from Brutus to Cicero. 

♦ Ad Divorsos, xii. 25, — (to CornirKius). 
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adjourned tbo senate to the 19th. of September, and 
empluytHl himself during the interval in comjwsiiig 
and reciting at the viSa of Scipio, near Tibnr, a spi'wli 
containing the most bitter and scandalous vitupera- 
tions directed against tbo whole life and character of 
Cicero*. This was duly delivered on the assembling 
<»f the senate on the day appointed, in the temple 
of Concord ; wlien the appearance of a strong armed 
force in attendance upon the consul confirmed the 
suspicious previously .entertainixl,* that it had been 
by no means his intention to answer his adver- 
sary words alone. By the entn^aties of his 
friends, who were firmly persuaded of tlio existence 
of a design against his life, CicerQ was indtusMl, 
aUhough greatly dj^aiust his inclination, to abscuit 
lipuself on this occasion alst) ; and, on rc?ceiving intel- 
ligence of the import of the oration of Antony ami 
of the conduct which had accompanied it, to withdraw 
from the neighbourhood of Horne to his villas near 
Na]dej8, where ho compos<sl his rc*ply— 'that mag- 
nifieent invective entitled the second IMiilippic, which 
has received the title of “ divine” fi*om a writer in no 
respect inclined to ovorrnto its literary merits. In 
this glowing manifesto of patriotic indignation against 
successful guilt, which flashes fnnu beginniug to end 
like a fiery toiTont of sarcasm, scorn, and terrible 
dett^statinii, the previous career, from his very boy- 
hood, of the portentous cxam3>le of wickc-dness whom 
it was inteniied to exiwso and to ])iuiish, is arraigned 
and portrayed in the most vivid, though occasion- 
ally not the most delicate, colours. The orator touches 
upon his licentious youth — his expedition, at the 
head of the Homan cavalry, into Kgypi under ( iahi- 
iiiiis — his inal-administration of oificc during his 
tpimstorship — and his <‘fibrts, during his tribunate, to 
bring on the civil war, of which he asserts him io have 
been as much the cause as Helen in ancient tinif*#!, of 
* Philipp. V. 7. 

II II 2 
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the expedition against Troy. He draws an unsparin;; 
picture of h is disgusting sensuality and tyrannic violcacv 
while left at the head of afFairt in Italy, during the 
absence of Ciesar — accuses him of being the foremost 
in arms against the cause of tho republic at Pbar • 
salia, and of exercising the most atrocious cnieltie5< 
upon those who had escaped the shock of battle on 
that day of devastation — assails his conduct on tin 
liUpcrcalia — his diversion of the funds of Caesar to 
his own purposes — his manifold forgeries of acts — 
Ills instrumentality in procuring divine honour- 
to h() paid to the memory of the dictator — and coii- 
cbidej^, amid'st a dazzling display of animated olo- 
quciice, with a touching allusion to his own deter- 
mination : — I have defended tUb. constitution in my 
youth : I will not abandon it in my ago. 1 have 
despised the swords of Catiline : I will not shnnk in 
terror from yours. Frcvly rather will I offer my 
own person to tho extremest haz^ird, if tho liberty of 
the state appear likely to bo revived l)y tbe sacriheo. 
If twenty years ago I assorted in this very tcniph*, 
that death could not happen immaturcly to an indi- 
vidual of consular dignity^ how m\icb less so to oin* 
ftir advanced in years ? For my own part, (’onscx’ij)! 
Fathers, when I consider the actions which I have 
performed, ami the honours with whicli they have 
boon rowardctl, tho termination of life appc'ars to mo 
an object less of dread than of desire. T wo wishes 
alone remain to occupy my attention — first, that, in 
my dying moments, I may leave tlie Roman peo])le 
free, the greatest blessing which can be conferred by 
the immortal gods — the second, that each individual 
may speedily receive the rccomponso which his con - 
duct towards our republic deserves.” To tlie reader 
of the second Philippic it excites little wonder, con- 
sidering tho poignant expressions of hostility with 
which it is replete, to learn that from the moment 
of its publication, that dark and unslumbering ven- 
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granee to wliich lie at last fell a sacrifice was unalter- 
ably sealed aj^inst its. autlior ; but few are free frotii 
a feeling of disappointment at finding, that, as in the 
ease of the best of tho orations against Verres, not- 
withstanding its reference's to an attentive auditory, 
and to an adversary pale with rage and trembling 
with conflicting emotions^, it was never really de- 
livorwl; being only circulated in the shape of a political 
pamphlet towards the close of nutumn, when the 
absence of Antony from Itomc appeared, in some 
respects, to lessen the danger of his n'sentinent. 

Shortly after the com]>osition of this oration, of 
wliicli copies were forwarded to both, llrutus ami 
("assius finally detennine<l upon quitting Italy fur 
tho provinces of Syria and Macedonia; in which, not- 
withstanding tho late decrees to the contrary, they 
were now resolved to establish tliemsolves by force of 
arms. They were induced to adopt this courR* in 
eonscquence of a fresh disagreement between Antony 
and Octavius, which threateneil speedily to terminate 
ill an obstinate war ; imagining, unfortunately for 
tliemsolves ami for the static that their most prudent 
plan would be to leave, ffir the present, tho field of 
eontentloii open to the rival representativt^s of the 
('jvsariaii faction, in order to fall afUTwards, with 
united forces carefully trained and organised, n|M)ii 
the (‘xhausted victor. A late application of Octavius 
fur the tribunate Jiad been indiri'ctly opposed by an 
edict of Antony, and the? heir of Ca*sar was accused 
iif having in return hired a body of assassins to mur- 
der the consul in his owm house. Whether this was 
a false jdot, preparwl with the view of throwing odium 
upon the object of his jealousy, <»r a n?al attempt 
upon his life, which seems far from improbable, 
Antony soon afterwards set out f or B rundusinm t, 

• Philipp, fi. 54. 

t On the 9ihof October , — fice At! I>ivcnioixii. toQtiinln?' 

<*ornifidiis. 
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where four legions, constituting a part of the army once 
intended for Ctesar's Parthian expedition, had already 
arrived, intending at the head of this threatening 
force speedily to return to Rome ; and having over- 
powered all resistance to his authority tii that quarter, 
to expel Decimus Brutus from his province, which, 
by a fresh alteration, in defiance of the authority of 
the senate, he had caused to bo assigned to himself in 
the place of Macedonia, at an assembly of the peopk* 
coin])osed almost entirely of his partisans. On his ap- 
proach towards Brundusium he was received without 
the walls by the troops who had lately disembarked 
with all military honours, but, after this single mark of 
respect, found the legions, from which he had cxjxjcted 
a clamorous welconu^ disposed to maintain an ominous 
reserve, until they had heard what terms were pr(>- 
posed for the assistance of their swords in removing 
the obstacles in his way to absolute j)Owcr. When, 
ill the usual harangue with which a Roman general 
was accustomed to address his soldiers after his arrival 
ill their camp, he mentioned his intention of presenting 
c:K‘h man, in the prospect of his future services, with 
four hundred sestertii*, jT sum amounting only to 
thi*ec or four pounds sterling, a general tumult, ac- 
companied. with pointed exjjreasions of derision, 
testified the disap)>oiiititient of tlie legifinarics at a 
promise.* which fell so far sliort of their expectations. 
On his proceeding to reproach them for their inso- 
lence, he was still further exasjXTatod to observe 
most of the cohorts composing three of the legions 
present, headed by their ofiicerfs begin to defile in 
regiilar order from the ground before he had finished 
his address. This appearance of a mutinous spirit was 
followed by a frightful specimen of his vindictive 
temper. Onleriug about three hundred centurions and 
privates, whom he8us[>ected of having been especially 
instrumental in exciting the disaf^ion of the rest, to 
* liio, 
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be instantly arrested^ he stood looking sternly on 
while they were successively massacred before Ins 
eyes. Ills wife Fulvia is also recorded to have btx'ii 
present at tlie fearful spectacle, and to have inspected 
the executions with such eager curiosity, that her 
garments were de«*ply stained with the blood of the 
(lying. Tliis cruelty, however, was prodiu^tive of little 
advantage to his cause. Although, on his subsequent 
attempt to ofier a satisfactory explanation of his 
conduct to his soldiers, the donation which he had at 
first proffered was received, and the new officers ho 
had appointed to command them for the present 
obeyed, the seeds of disaflection were only smothered 
for a short time, to break out afterwards in a more 
serious revolt. The three legions which had suffered 
so severely for their discontent, were ordered to pro* 
ceed along the coast of the Adriatic towards Ari- 
miniirn. With the one remaining, and that composed 
of the Gallic soldiers, know’ii by the military so- 
hri(|uet of the Alauda*^, or Larks, (from the plumes 
upon their helmets being disposed in such a manner 
as to rcs(?inl)Te, in some measure, the crests of these 
birds,) together with a considerable body of chosen 
cavalry, he again repaired to Koine. 

( )ctavius had not in the moan time bi^en idle. By 
dint of lavish donations, amounting, in some instances, 
to no It'ss tliaai sixteen pounds sterling per man, he 
had attracted to his standards all the veU’rans from 
Casiliiium, ('alatia, Capua, and other military settle- 
ments, In most of his movements he now* pretended to 

* Philipp, iii, 2; l>io, xir. 

• t* Originally «nised by JuliiMjCn*Kir, uho afterwaid* conferred 
upon all the Mildicn who connUtuted it the freedom of the city. 
From tills legion Antony, to ingratiate himself with the army, had 
selected a number of persons to art as judges conjointly with 
the knights and senators.—** In judire spcctari el fortune debet et 
dignitas.’* Non qusero, inquit, tsta : addo etiam judicea manipu- 
lares ex logioue Alaudarum.— Phil. i. 9. 8ee, also, Ad Attic. xvU 
K : Plio. Ilist. Nat. xi. 37 ; and Sueton. in Jul. Cits. 24# 
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be guided Cicero, who, however, does not sceiii 
to have been more than half deceived by this outward 
show of deference. In several of his letters to Atticus 
he mentions communications in whicti his advice 
l)Ed been demanded, as to whether it would be more 
advantageous to make an attempt to stop the march 
(»f Antony at Capua with the three thousand veterans 
Who had assumed arms against him, or to advance 
tliem at once towards Rome’*'. “ I have letters every 
day,” he asserts on one occasion, “ from Octavianus, 
requesting me to exert myself in his cause, to join 
him at Capua, and a second time to preserve the 
state from destniction. Ho intends to advance imme> 
<1 lately upon Rome. In his present^ no less than in 
Ills past conduct, he shows vigour enough. Yet, 
after all, ho is a mere boy; He counsels tbe as- 
sembling of a senate immediately. Who would 
attend it ? *br who, if ho did attend, in the present 
uncertainty of affairs would run the risk of dis- 
pleasing Antony ? By the calends of January lie 
may be strong enough to protect us, or before that 
time the contest may be ffuislied. Tlie youth is 
wonderfully in favour among the municipal towns. 
While on his way into Samniuni he stopped at Calcs 
and Tlieaiium. The numliers wdio met him there, 
and the marks of encouragement ho received, were 
<]uite astonishing. Could you have thought it pos- 
sible? To mo this will be an additional induce- 
ment to be at Romo much sooner than I had in- 
tended, f” 

Both parties were now in full march for the capital. 
Octavius having first arri^gd, was allowed to feecui'e 
the temple of Castor and Iwllux, and to harangue the 
multitude assembled in the area before it, being first 
formally introduced to them by the tribunes; but hav- 
ing offended the military stationed in the city by too 
direct an avowal of his respect for the civil authority, 

• Ad Attic. \vi. 8, 8. ^ Ad Attic, ivi. 11. 
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and too viokni a declaration a|ain 8 t Antony, ho woh 
not only nnsaccessfhl in gaining freah recruits, but 
even deserted by many who had already declared for 
him. Antony soon afterwards appear^ beneath the 
walls, and being also admitted into the city, pro- 
ceeded, after having quartered his cavalry in the 
suburbs, towards liis bouse, with an imposing body- 
guard ; and by virtue of his office issued an imine- 
diatc summons for the senate to assemble on the < 
twenty-fourth of September, declaring, that v/hosoovot 
should absent himself on that day, slrould bo con- 
sidiTod acoi'ssory to a plot which he pretended to 
have recently discovered, against bis oWn life, and the 
safety of the commonwealth. As he had lately ful- 
iniimtod several jopj^robrious edicts against Octrfvius, 
whom lie designated by the title of ’Spartacus*, it 
was imagined that it was his intention to take 
severe measures against his rival, who had, in tlio 
mean time, after ordering fresh levies to be made in 
Etnina, prudently retired to Alba ; as well as against 
Quintus Cicero the younger, who was violently 
assailed in the same proclamaCions as the intended 
murderer both of his father and uneh^t ; a distinction 
which ho probably owed to a promise, afterwards 
more openly expressed, of formally bringing the 
consul to account before tbo people for his spoliation 
of the temple of Ops. Antony, however, after ad- 
journing the 4[>ropo8ed meeting from tlio twenty - 
fourth to the twenty-eighth of the month, was pre- 
vented from carrying any of his intended designs into 
effect on that occasion by unexpected and alarming 
intcll%enoe, which prodiM|d an immediate change in 
his position and prospi^l. While ho was in the 
very ac»t of cntmng tho.porch of the senatc-liouse ho 
was met by especial messengers, who informed him 
that the Fourth and Martial legions, constituting^part 
of the force which had suffered from his fury at 
iVlipp.Hl. 8. " "t 
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Brundusium, had revolted, and strongly fortified 
themselves at Alba, after openly declaring in favour 
of Octavius. . The news thus communicated induced 
him, after a hurried meeting of the senate, at which 
nothing of consequence was determined, to change on 
the same evening his consular robes for q military 
habit, and, at the head of the two legions which yet 
remained firm to his interests, to advance hastily 
• towards Alba, in the hope of finding the mutineers who 
occupied it sufficiently off their guard to enable him 
to surprise their post by a vigorous assault. Ho 
was, however, received, on his attempting to carry his 
purpose into effect, by sucli a tempest of missiles, as 
speedily induced him to withdraw his troops in con- 
fusion*. Disheartened by his useless eftbrt, he cou- 
tinued, for a few days afterwards, inactively encamped 
at Tibur, chiefly with the design of calling in his de- 
tached parties before setting out for Cisalpine Gaul ; 
towards which province he had now resolved upon 
directing his march, hoping, by immediately entering 
upon active operations, to prevent the spirit of dis- 
affection from spreading further amongst his sol- 
diery. The citizens of Komc, being wliolly ignorant 
of his intentions, had, in the mean time, remained 
in hourly apprehension of his return, and a general 
joy was diffused through the city, when it was at 
length ascertained that he had struck liis tents, and 
was apparently marching in the direction of Ari- 
ininiun. Octavius, still pretending an entire sub- 
servience to the authority of the senate, but regarded, 
notwiths^nding, with well-grounded distrust of his 
inclination towards them, ^mrtly afterwards rejSorted 
that he had now nearly flmiplcted an army of five 
legions, and that he had al^o scut a message to 
Docimus Brutus, desiring him to stand his ground 
resolutely in Gaul until he should be able to come 
up to his assistance, Cicero, at the same time, 
* Appian. De Bell. Civif. iii. 
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learning that the cky was now entirely free from the 
soldiers of his adversary, ventured to appear again at 
Rome, to which we find, from his epistles, that ho 
returned on the ninth of December* ; and on the 
nineteenth of the same month t, at anuasemhly of 
the senate summoned by the‘ tribunes of the people, 

J in which a manifesto of Dccimus Bnitus was pro- 
ng'd, complaining of the invasion of his province,) 
delivered his third Philippic, immediattdy followed 
by the fourth, which was pronounced from the rostra 
before the Roman people. The principal intention of 
the orator in the former of these 8i>eet‘lH»8 is to praise 
the conduct of Octavius, (who was at the time present, 
and had distinguished himself by an harangue in 
favour of Brutus,) and to recommend that all his late 
actions should be sanctioned l>y public autliority. i lo 
advises uleci that the most prompt and rigorous mea- 
sures should he at once taken against the individual 
who liad recently threatened the destniction of the 
state — that their resi)cctive provinces of Further and 
Hither Ciaul, should be decreed lo Dccimus Brutus 
and Plancus, their present sovemors,foranother year — 
that the public thanks and promises of reward should 
be given to the Martial and fourth legions, and to 
bignatuleius, the commander of tho latb^r, for their 
eminent services — and that the consuls elect, Ilirtius 
and I’ansa, should be instructed to take measures for 
the safe assembling of the sc^nate on the calends of 
January next ensuing, and to make a fre^sh motion 
to that meeting at its first assembling u])oii the sub- 
ject^ which liad just betm brought under discussion, 
fn his 8|)eech to tho pe^e he gives an account of the 
decrees which had just neen passtfd at his suggestion, 
and adds the most )M>werful denunciations against 
* A«i xi. 5.— Ati eiimtli: to fK-riniiia in whicli 

lio cxiiortft him, Uy tho nitMkt carncot ant) eloquent adjurations, to 
reiuain finu in his o}>p(»t)ition to Antony^ representiug tho occupa- 
tion of Gaul by the latter as tho last blow to the liberties of Rome. 
f Ad Diversosxi. G, addressed to tfao same individual. 
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Ahtdny, as oneMly eqnal to Catiline in wickctlnt ss, 
although inferior to him in ability and promptitude*, 
already in effect declared a public enemy, and des- 
tined by evident omens^ and other infallible signs of 
divine displeasure, td "a speedy downfall*. 

These orations closed the public efforts of Cicero 
during one of .the most laborious years in his active 
existence. Shortly after they were delivered, Octa- 
vius, decamping from Alba, set his forces in motion 
upon the track of Antony, for the purpose of hanging 
upon his rear and watching his movements, until the 
arrival of the expected reinforcements under Hirtiiis 
and Pansa. Tlio Roman sword* was, in the mean 
time, already reddened with kindred blood in Cisalpine 
Gaul. Dcciinus Brutus, after having sent repeated 
messages to Antony, demanding tlie purport of his pre- 
sence III arms in his province, and having only received 
orders in rctuni immediately to abandon it to the 
governor appointed by the people, cither finding 
himself unable to oppose tho invaders in the field, or 
being unwilling to hazard a general engagement until 
the forces iindor Octavius and the Homan consuls 
should enable him to give battle with an overpower- 
ing superiority of numlwrs, had thrown himself, with 
two legions, into Mutina ; to which Antony, having 
previously secunjd the towns of Bononia and Cla- 
terna, began to lay fierce and earnest siege; neglecting 
none of tho means of attack then usually employed 
against fortified towns, and adding to each the full 
impulse ‘of his hardy and enterprising genius. To 
this city tho eyes of men were accordingly directed^ 
as to a stage where the liberties of Rome, which had 
latterly been in so hazardous a state of fiuctuation, 
must bo recovered or ruined by tho first success of 
either of tho parties hastening to action. 

During the time of Cicero's retirement in order to 
avoid the violence of Antony, a great part of his 
♦ Puilipp. iv. 4, 6. 
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leisure was employed in the production of bis Para- 
doxes” — a number of theses devoted to investigating 
the less common principles of the Stoical philosophy, 
and in finishing the last and most admirable of his 
moral works, iiis imporishaUe treatise upon the 
whole circle of the duties of social life, generally 
knowm as the “De Officiis,” composed in thVee books, 
and dedicated to his son Marcus, for whose use it was 
principally intended, and who was Jit the time devoting 
his attention to philosophy under Cratippus, of Mity- 
lene*. The beauty, both of the conception and 
execution in this celebrated dissertation — the exalted 
character of its vie vis of the virtues of benevolence and 
justice — its4rue apprt'ciation of as much of the laws 
of moral obligation as lies within the grasp of reason, 
and tlio comparative ])urity of the system of conduct 
which it ei^oins, liave never yet been regarded by the 
wisest without approbation or by the best without 
esteem ; and have sometimes caused it to bo considered 
by its ardent adniirei's almost as the faint reflex of that 
sun of Revelation which was now rapidly approaching 
the horizon. Whatever may be the opinion of its 
moral character, however, its merits in a literary 
point of view cannot easily be exaggeraU’d. On the 
whole, indeed, it is a composition which is fully 
worthy of being the closing work of Cicero — the final 
legacy of the most illustrious of Romans, in the elo- 
<(neticc of the closet as well as that of the senate and 
the forum, to a far from unlettered age — tlie last link 
in that golden chain of works, rich with the wealth of 
imagination, and stamped with the vital impress of 
frix* and vigorous thought ; the general tenor and 
effect of which, owing to the consummate skill^of 
the writer, continue, long after a familiarity with 
their details may have ceased, to dwell, like some old 
hut unforgotten melody, upon the mind and remem- 
hrance of their readers. 

• 1 . 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Consulate ofHirtius and Pansa — Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Phi. 
lippics-— Departure of #ie Ambassadors of tbe Senate for the 
Camp of Antony — Eighth and Ninth Philippics — Successes of 
ilrutus in Macedonia — Tenth Philippic — Death of Caius Trebo- 
nius — Dolabetla declared a public Enemy — Twelfth Philippic 
— -Ocncral Posture of Affairs in the Provinces — The Consul 
Pansa marches into Gaul*~-Letter of Antony to Hirtjus and 
Octavius — Lepidus writes to the Senate — Thirteenth Philippic — 
Pansa attempts to effect a Junction with the Army of Hirtius — 
Battle of Forbm Callonini — Antony retreats to his Lines before 
Mutina — Fourteenth PhUippic — Antony attacked in his En- 
trenchments and defeated — Death of Hirtius —Antony raises Iho 
Siege of Mutina and retreats towards the Alps— Successes of the 
Party of the Senate under Cassius, in Syria. 

On the arrival of the calends of January of the 
year 711, a year in which the annalf of llorntf 
display the last of the series of her presiding ma- 
gistrates freely elected, in the names of Hirtius 
and Pansa, the new consuls having performed the 
usual sacrifices proceeded, in the midst of a full atten- 
dance of senators convened in the Capitol*, to lay 
before them the general condition of the republic, 
and more particularly to invite the expression of their 
opinion respecting the conduct of Antony in laying 
siego to AJutiiia, as well as on the subject of the 
rewards which had been decreed in the preceding 
month, to Octavius, Dccimus Brutus, and the sfddicrs 
of the fourth and Martial legions. Tlicsc* points of 
discussion w'cre introduced by both the consuls in 
formal orations, declaratory of their intention of sup- 
porting the liberties of their country to tbe last, 
against all opponents, and exhorting their audience 
to exhibit a similar display of constancy. Quintus 
FuBus Calenus, the futher-in-law of Pansa, who had, 
by the nomination of Ccesar, been elected four years 
previously, to the consulate, a senator known to be 
* Apphn. lie Bell. Civil, iii.; Dio, xlv. 
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ill tho iuterests of Antony, was thon, in the usual 
fonii, desired to pronounce his opinion, and to the 
indignation, although not to the siirpriao of the 
constitutional party, instead of aiding them witli 
his influence, advocated the more moderate course of 
sending ambassadors to ("isalpine Gaul, to admonish 
the late consul to rclinquisli his arms and submit to 
the authority of the senate. Ilis motion was sup- 
ported by Piso and by several other speakers*, who 
argued that it would lie a palpable act of injustice to 
declare any man a public enemy without giving him 
an opportunity cither of defei^^ing or explaining his 
conduct. This lino* of reasoning called forth from 
(Mcero another splendid exhibition of oratorical 
power, in tlic speech entitled the fiftli Philippic ; in 
which, with admirable force and justice of demon- 
Stratton, he shows the inconsisttmey and madness of 
tcm])ori8ing at so <langei*ous a juncture, and of de- 
grading tho majesty of the Homan senate and people 
by any further communications with one whom their 
former resolutions Iiad placed in the condition of a 
public enemy. lie briefly, but with singular elo- 
quence, recapitulates the whole of the illegal actions 
of Antony since tlic death of C Vsar, and strenuously 
advises that, on such evidence of his hostility to his 
country, instead of sending ainhassailors to allow him 
further time for jmrsuing his traitorous designs, it 
should ho dcclar<*<l that a serious rebellion was in 
existence, and that all good citizens sliould be re- 
quired, laying aside their ordinary occupations, to 
take arms against the atlversary of the cause of free- 
dom. From this subject he passes on to the ptiblic 
honours to be decreed to Marcus Le]ndus, for bis late 
services in conciliating Sextus Pomjxy to the repub- 
lic, and to Dcciiniis Prutiis, now, according to the 
disposition of CVsar, consul elect, as well ks to Octa- 
* Dio (lib. xlv.) has givea ft long, but evidently spurious, account 
of this debate. 
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vius, for their late conduct. As a recompense to the 
first, he proposes a vote of thanks and a gilded eques- 
trian statue in the rostra — ^to the second, a general ac- 
knowledgment of his services to thestate— to the third, 
whom he terms a divine youth providentially sent by 
some superior power to the rescue of his countrymen, 
and raises above Cneius Pompey in bis early exhibition 
of the qualities of a general and patriotic statesman, 
the more solid rewards specified in the following 
proposed decree: — “ Whereas Caius Ciesar, the son 
of Caius, pontifex and propraetor, has, at a perilous 
crisis of the repuhliq, excited and levied a veteran 
force to defend the liberty of the Jloman people; a\i(l, 
whereas, the Martial and fourth legions, under tin* 
guidance, and at the suggestion of the said Cains 
C®sar, with the most perfect unanimity and greatest 
zeal towards the republic, have defended, and still do 
defend the liberty of the people of Homo ; «an(l, 
whereas, the said Caius Cwsar, propraetor, has lately 
set out to the assistance of the province of Gaul, 
and has placed at the disposal of the Roman people 
a force consisting of horse, archers, and elephants, 
serving under his command, and has upheld the 
safety and dignity of his country in a time of extreme 
danger; may it, therefore, please the senate, that 
Chains CfiBsar, the son of (.-aius, be from henceforth 
vested with the dignity of pontifex, propra3tor, and 
senator, and vote in the place and capacity of prajtor ; 
and that, in standing for any magistracy, he be re- 
garded in the same light as if he had been actually 
prastor the year before*/' lie then employs all his 
ingenuity in panegyrising Octavius, and, with human 
blindness to the future, engages for his sincerity in 
his attachment to the republic. Nothing can cxem- 
l>Ufy a stronger confidence than his assertion upon** 
tills suhjebt : — “I will even dare," he exclaims, 

“ Conscript Fathers, to pledge my own credit and 
• IMiilipp. r. )7. 
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honour to yourselves, and to the people of Rome, 
(which, unless under dread of compulsion, I should, 
under other circumstances, never venture to do, from 
fear of inctirrii^ the accusation of rashness), and on 
this security, promise, undertake, and declare, that 
the same character which he now possesses as a 
citizen, Caius Caesar will at all times constantly main- 
tain ; and continue to the end in every respect such as 
we could wish and desire him to bv.” The oration 
ends with recommending that Lucius Kgnatuleius 
should also bo allowed to stand for office throe years 
before the legal age, and af»points liberal rewards, 
consisting of exemption from future service, and 
grants of land and money, to the veterans who had 
jisscinbled at the summons of Octavius, and to the 
lately revolted legions*. The honours proposed by 
(.Mcero in bis fifth Philippic were readily conctnled by 
his audience, but so great w as the diffi*n*nce of opinion 
upon the more important c]uestion of sending ambas- 
sadors to Antony, that tlm?c whole days were con- 
sumed in warm debates ujMjn the subject, during 
which Olcero has het;n rej)resented as malignantly 
assailed by his opponent Calenus, in a speech at least 
<Mpial to any of his own in sarcastic hitternessf. The 
original motion was at length carried, in consequence 
of the intercession of Selvius the tribune, in favour of 
the Antonian party ; and it wiis decreed that three 
ainhassiadors, Lucius Piso, Lucius Philippus, and Ser- 
vius Sulpicius, should be despatched wdthout delay 
mio Gaul, to command Antony, on 4he authority of 
tne senate, instantly to raise the siege* of Mutina, and 
to convey to Brutus the sense entertained by his 
fellow-citizens of his courage and merits. While the 
deliberations preceding this resolution were going 
forward, the population of Rome, assembling in 
immense nniUitiidcs in the forum, anxiously awaited 
the event, and as soon as the senate was known to 
• V. 19. t 
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have broken up, called with one voice upon Cicero to 
give them an account of the result of the meeting 
&om the rostra. This was. accordingly done, after he 
had been introduced to the assembly by the tribune 
Apuleius, in the speech which stands the sixth in 
order among the Philippics, containing an avowal of 
his conviction that Antony would never concede to 
the demands of the ambassadors, and exhorting his 
countrymen to prepare for the ^ war which was no 
longer avoidable. It concludes with an energetic 
exhortation to his auditory to exert themselves, at 
this imminent crisis, for the liberty defcreed to them 
by the gods, (who had placed all the rest of the earth 
in subjection to their authority,) as their national 
inheritance; and either to conquer in the impending 
struggle, or prefer the last extremities to that servi- 
tude to which other nations might submit, but which 
the orator proudly dechures to incompatible with 
tl|^ destinies of the Roman people*. Nearly to the 
sumo oifect w^ his oration l>cfore the senators, when 
they wore consulted by the consuls soon afterwards 
on certain questions respecting the Appian-way and 
the coinage, and by one of the tribunes of the people 
relative to tlio odice of the Liipcrci. On this occasion 
i/icero, when asked his opinion, availed himself of 
the usual privilege, which allowed every member of 
tlio national council, if he tlioiight it necessary, to 
depart from the subject immediately under consider- 
ation and to introduce his opinion upon other ques- 
tions aiVecting «tho general interests, by labouring, 
with the whole force of his eloquence, to counteract 
the endeavours of the friends of Antony ; who were 
Yccommonding a peace with him on any conditions, 
as at least preferable to the liori’ors of civil discord 
with which the state was threatened. Antony, in 
connexion with his brother Lucius, is again alludc<l 
to in sfich opprobrious terms as mieht well have 
• Philipp, vi. 7. 
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given additional edge to his resentment against his 
.unwearied accuser, lie is described na a foul and iier" 
nicious monster, whom it would be madncss on the part 
of the hunter to suiler to c^scape when fairly caught 
and entangled in his snares, while his brother is branded 
with the appelijition of a common gladiator ; “ which 
word (says Cicero) I use not in any figurative sense, 
but as those are accustomed to employ it who deliver 
themselves ill plain and unadorned Latin*.'* The orator 
closes his speech by exhortiug the consul Pansa nut 
to suffer the military resources in his hands to remain 
idle, and hrieiiy assents, with respect to the subjects 
of discussion, to an.opinion expressed by Serviliiis. 

The tempc‘st of w\ar was in the meantime fast 
thickening around the walls of JVIutina. Octavius 
Cajsar, at no period of his life particularly adapt- 
ed for the office of a general, and strongly suspected, 
on many occa8ions,*of actual cowardice, after diretrting 
the inarch of liis legions across the Apennines, g^d 
advancing as far as Forum Oornclii, on the road from 
Ariminum to the l)esicgcd city, had there awaitiMl 
the arrival of additional reinforcements, without 
making any attempis to imjiede the j)rogre8s of the 
besiegers in the erection of the enormous works, 
under protection of which they continued to batter 
the ramparts occupied by Decimus llrutus and his 
n'solute garrison. Un the arrival of Jlirtius, how- 
<wcr, who liaviiig obtained the coininissiuii of acting 
in (laul by lot, hud Wii out from Itome in the licginuing 
if the year at the head of two fresh legions, a vigor- 
ous attack was immediately orderotl l>y that I'xpe- 
rienced scholar of Csemr uj)on the outjiosts of the 
enemy, as a result oP which Antony waft speedily 
dis]>osscsso<i of the strong position of CJa-tiTna, with 

• LariuB^ntoniun wan wtid while in As^iji to have aAdunied tlie 
arms of a ininnillo, and in that characlivr iu have harWousIy tnur- 
dered one of his iuUitutc companions, whom be had compcJltd to 
enrounter liirn in single combat. — Philipp, vii. 6. 

I 1 2 
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the loss of several of his cavalry in the action*. 
Hirtius would probably havo pushed his successes 
still farther, - had he not been advised by Cicero, 
with whom he was in constant communication, to 
hazard nothing until he should be joined by his 
colleague Pansa, who was vigorously carrying on 
additional levies, with the intention of hastening as 
soon as possible to his assistance. As it was, his 
presence compelled Antony to divide his forces, and 
leaving a part to continue the operations commenced 
against Mutina, to take post witli the rest at Bohonia, 
to observe the motions of the consular army. While 
the three loaders were thus watching each other*8 pro- 
ceedings, Philippus and Piso (the third ambassador, 
Servius Sulpieius, having died suddenly upon the road) 
arrived at the camp of Antony, as hearers of the com- 
mands of the senate, and were received with great 
courtesy ; being freely allow’ed to pi’oeoed as far as 
ll^tina, and to inspect at their leisure the formidable 
approaches making against the city. As Cicero had 
anticipated and predicted, however, their journey, in 
all its material points, proved wholly inedectual. 
So far from laying down his arms unconditionally, 
Antony continued daily to storm with all his batter- 
ing engines against the walls of Mutina before their 
eyest ; and, in reply to the peremptory order ho had 
received, notified as tlio only terms on which he w'as 
willing to listen to a treaty for a single moment, a 
confirmation of all the grants which he had made in 
conjunction with Dolabclla, during their joint consiijh’ 
ship, as well as of the acts which ho bad latterly pro- 
duced, as authorised by the papers of Ctesar in his 
possession. He farther insisted that no inquiry should 
bo made with respect to the treasure which he had 
seized in the temple of Ops ; and that he should he 
allowed to retain possession for five years to come of 
the province of Gallia Comata, or Gaul beyond the 
• Fiiilipp. viii. 2. t Philipp, viii. 7. 
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Alps, with a force of six legions, partly to be sup* 
plied from the anny of Decimus Brutus, as well as to 
coiitiniio in arms as long as Brutus and Cassius should 
retain any military command*. On such conditions 
he promised to suspend his advances against Mutina, 
and to relinquish his claims upon Cisalpine Gaul. 

The receipt of these insolent propositions, when 
mado public by the ambassadors after their return 
to the city in tlie begmning of the month of February, 
excited a general ftjeliiig of indignation. Yet, at a 
senate convened by Pansa to deliberate upon the 
steps to he next pursued, Calcnus and his faction had 
intcTcst enough to soften many of the resolutions pro- 
posed by the party of Cicero, and wholly to frustrate 
others.. The war, which the latter urged tlic assem- 
bly to d(X!lare to ho then raging against the state, 
was altered to the milder designation of a “ tumult.*' 
Antony, instead of being proelainu^d an o]M‘n enemy 
to his country, was simply designated its advers^}’^ 
or opponent ; and a general prohibition, brought for- 
ward to prevent all well-wishers to the republic from 
holding from henceforth any communication with him 
in person, was met by an exception in favour of his 
lieutenant Variiis Cotyla, then present, and atten- 
tively observing,* as well as taking notes of the 
progress .of the debate. The main ])oint, however, 
to which the constitutionalists had directed their 
efforts, — a resolution that the military habit should 
immediately be assumed by the eitisK-ms, — was carried 
with little ditficulty. This day's proceedings are 
commemorated by Cicero in Ills eighth Philippic, 
addressed to the senato on the following morning, 
in which the resolutions already jiassed; and tlici 
moderate conduct of l*iso and Philippus in their 
late eiiibass.y, are commented upon with indignant 
severity, and the additional clausi'S proposed, that 
Antony's adherents should be invited, by an unre- 
♦ Fbilipp. viii. 9. 
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stricted promise of pardon, to return to their duty 
by the Ihlh of March, and that with the^ exception 
of Varius Cotyla, whosoever should in the meantime 
pass over to bis camp should be declared an enemy 
to the constitution, and dealt with accordingly*. 

After the settlement of these more important qnes- 
tions, the senate proceeded, on the motion^ of Pansa, 
to consider the public honours to be decreed to 
Servius Sulpicius, who, by his death in his late 
capacity of ambassador, was considered by hisbdends 
as having in some sort sacrificed hiniself in the 
service of his cemntry. Publius Servilius having, in 
reference to this question, proposed the ercctio.i of 
a sepulchre at the expense of the nation, without 
the usual accompaniment of a statue in the rostra, 
arguing that tho latter was generally reserved for those 
who had fallen by actual violence when invested 
with tlic sacred character of envoys, was answered 
bjlpCicero in a bri^ oration, of wliieh tho principal 
object is to prove, that since Sulpicius had persisted, 
while labouring under a dangerous disease, in ful- 
filling tho duties of the office enjoined upon him, 
his death, thus accelerated by his self-devotion, could 
scarcely ho considered an ordinary casualty ; aud that 
ho was therefore entitled to tho fullest marks of 
respect paid on former occasions to citizems who had 
perished while in tho fiilfiltnent of a similar office. 
Wo learn incidentally, from a writer of much later 
date, that the arguments of Cicero in behalf of his 
deceased friend were successful^ «nce a brazen statue 
of Sulpicius is described as existing, in tlie third 
century, on the rostra of AiignsUAt, — rthe result, 
doubtless,* of tho oration recommending its erection to 
the senate, which is still extant under the title of the 
ninth Philip]>ic. 

♦ Philipp, viii. 1 1. 

*1* Pomponius de Origino Juri«y-»quotcU by M»ntUius in liis 
aiguutcut to thu omtioD, * 
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The tenth of these famous speeches owed its origin 
to the receipt of despatches from Marcus Brutus in: 
Macedonia, conveying the most favourable intelli* 
gence respecting the prospects of the party of the 
senate in that province. Brutus, immediately on his 
arrival at Athens in the preceding year, had sum* 
moiled most of the young Homan nobility then 
pursuing their studies in the city to join his councils ; 
and casuy induced them, by his ^K^suasions, actively 
to espouse tlie cause of liberty. He batl then, after 
being aidi^i with all tlie lesouroes at tlie command of 
the proconsul Hortensius, taken the field with so much 
vigour against Caius Antonins, who had been des- 
patched by his brother to secure the government against 
the republic, as to compel him, after abandoning all his 
other posts, to retina toApollonia with but seven cohorts 
remaining of his whole army. Of this Brutus now 
gave notice to the Consuls, adding at the same time 
the highest comiiiendatioiis of his active nssistamte, 
Hortensius and Marcus Cicero ; the latter of whom, 
relinquishing at the first landing of Brutus the 
schools of the philosophers, and the society of 
Cratippiis, for active service under his command, 
had l^m appointed by him to the command of his 
cavalry, and had already distinguished' himself by 
making prisoners a whole legion under the orders of 
Piso, the legate of Antony*. Brutus also stated that 
Vatinius had opened the gates of Dyrrachium at hts 
summons; that the greater port of the enemy's horse 
had cenno over to his party ; that Caius Antonins might 
sliortly be expected to be compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion ; an<l that as the general result of such a splen- 
<lid scries of euoceifscs, the whole of Macixlonia and 
lllyricum, w'ith the rest of Greece, was entirely at the 
disposal, and occupied by the troops, of tlio senate. 

* To thi« circuin«tance hit parent cxultingly alludei in bit t«nth 
Piiitippic : — TiCgio quaoi L. Pifo du^bst, kgttut Antooii, Ciceroni 
•c filio iDCO tradUlit. 
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Pfluaea lost no time hi summoning that aseerobly to 
Yoeeivo this welcome information^ in commemoration 
of which a noble paean* was uttered by the great 
ornament of their deliberations, now confident of the 
ultimate victory of the cause which he had under- 
taken, and congratulating himself upon the vigorous 
and resolute character of his former counsels. 
After bestowing a highly-wrought panegyric upon 
Brutus,— vehemently censuring Calenus for his ill 
aSectiontowards so eminent a patriot, -r-demonstrating 
the serious evils w’hich would have arisen from the 
possession of Greece by the partisans of Antony, — 
and proving that nothing was to be dreaded from any 
extraordinary powers which might ho conferred upon 
the late victors in that country, the orator brought 
forward as an improvement upon a decree proposed 
by Calenus, one of his own, which was readily 
adopted, confirming Brutus in hisf title of proconsul ; 
empowering him to defend and keep ])os»e88ion of 
lllyricum, Macedonia, and the whole of Greece ; to 
retain the full force at present under his command; 
and to raise such sums as might appear necessary 
for its maintenance, cither from the ordinary sources 
of revenue, or the strengtli of the public credit. 
Thanks yvem also given in this dccri‘e for his eminent 
services to the proconsul llortcnsius, who was at 
the same time desired to liohl the province of Mace- 
donia until his successor should he appointed by 
the senate. 

The satisfaction generally felb^ak Romo on account 
of tho prosperity which had attended the arms of 
Brutus in Greece, wtis soon afterwards damped by 
unwelcome news from Asia; where Cains Tre- 

* In what beauty of language ia tins liat of triumphs summed 
up!— Tenet igiturpopulus Komantia Maccdoniaiu ; teuct lllyricum ; 
tuetur CiitDcittut ; nottne sunt legioncs t nostra Icvis armatura ; 
noster cqultatus, maxitneque noster cst Brutus, seniprrqne nostcr. 
cum suA exeellentiisimA vsrtuto reipul)ira» natus, turn fato quodam 
patarni matendque geoerit et ftmtnis. — Pbilipp. x. d. 
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boniua, one of the most active conspirators against 
Cffisar, and the only one among them of consular rank 
had established himself; occupying with a strong 
garrison the city of Smyrna, and maintaining a 
beneficial communication with Cassius, now in pos> 
session of almost tlie whole of Syria, with an army 
which, by recent additions, and the defection of a 
considerable force, while on its march from Egypt 
to receive the orders of Antony's late colliiiguc in 
the consiilshi]), amounted to twelve whole legions. 
Dolabella, to whom the province had been decreed 
by the opposite faction, and wlio had been sent out 
towards the end of his consulship to expel Cassius 
from it by force, had entered, wliile marching past 
the walls of Smyrna, into a conference with Tre- 
boniufl, held without the gates ; at which oxpres- 
eioiia of n*spect, salutatiouii, and even friendly em- 
braces, took place iHftw’een the tw’o leaders ; and the 
soldiers of Dolabella, altlmugh they were not suffered 
to enter tlie tow’n, w<to fr<H*Iy supplied with pro- 
visions by the troops who. composed the garrison. 
This kindness was hut ill repaid. Dolabella, on set- 
ting out from Smyrna wdth the intention, as be gave 
out, of pursniug his way towards Ephesus, into 
wliich Trebonius had promistnl that he should be 
peacefully received on condition of his retiring from 
iSmyrna, only continued liis course in that direction as 
long as he was followed by a party of horse which 
Trchoiiius had commaiidetl to^observe his motions for 
some distance. ^These had no sinmcr retired, than 
hastily counter-marching his army, he again ap- 
proached, iin<lcr cover of night, the city which he 
had left a few hours previously; and finding the 
ramparts, as he had cx]>ectefl, only guarded by a 
few careless sentinels, carried it at once by escal^o. 
Trebonius, who had retired to rest, without any sus- 
picion of danger at hand, w*8s seized in his chamber, 
and hurried before bis Amorscless captor ; who, 
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him to the most excruciating tortures 
lor wo (Uysv to force fro]o.him a confession of the 
omom^ of the public money in his hands and the 
places’ Inhere it was depc^ited, commanded him at 
length to be strangled, his head to be fixed upon a 
spear and exhibited to the people, and his mangled 
remains, after being openly dragged through the 
streets, to be thrown into the sea*. This was the 
first noble blood oiFered by his vindictive avengers to 
the memory of Caesar— a fearful omen of the tide of 
slaughter by which it was to be followed. The in- 
telligence of the manner in which it had been shed 
excited the senate at Rome, who were speedily con- 
voked to deliberate upon the subject, to (leclare 
Dolabella, on the motion of Caleniis, a public enemy, 
and to sentence his estates to immediate confiscation. 
It was also determined at once to dispossess him of 
Asia by force of arms ; but the appointment of a 
general to the eifice was the subject of long and 
dubious discussion ; the firitmds of Antony, on the 
one part, being anxious, that Clio present consuls 
should bo directed to take the war under their own 
management, with Syria and Asia as their provinces, 
in the ho])Q that their leader would thus be left com- 
paratively unmolested in Cisalpine Gaul; while a 
second party advised that Publius 8 er\ilius should ha 
entrusted witli tlie task of avenging Treboiiius, and 
for that ])uq)08e immediately despatched to the East, 
with an especial comn^ssion. f 'ieero, in his oration 
upon the subject, (the eleventh P 4 iilippic,) advocated 
a course altogether dififerent ; and after touching in 
glowing and elevated language ujion the death of 
Trebonius as that of a glorious martyr in the cause 
of freedom, and warning his audience of the cru- 
elties which might lie expected from the rest of the 
Antonian faction, after this terrible act of one of 
. the most eminent of their leaders, advised that, by 
^ Dio, xlvli.^rhiUpi». xi, 2, 
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an aapeoial decree5 the gOTemtnenfe of 
Bithynia, and Pontua, and the command of the ww 
to b© waged against Dolabella should be entrusted 
to Gains Cassius ; the superior advantages afforded 
by whose position and resources for speedily over- 
powering the enemies of his country in the Eastern 
provinces, he demonstrated by the most clear and 
convincing arguments, It docs not appc*ar, however, 
that this decree was ever passed, since, in a letter to 
Cassius, giving him an account of hts exertions in 
his behalf, Cicero represents it as opposed by Pansa, 
(who wiis ambitious of obtaining the command for 
himself,) both in the senato and at a subsequent 
assembly of the people*, in which the orator w’armly 
advocated the same plan. 

As tlie consulate of Antony and Dolabella was 
drawing towards its close, the statue of Minerva, 
which Cicero had consecrated in the Capitol on the 
evening of liis exile, and again removed from 
thence to his house on the first moment of his return, 
had been suddenly thrown down and shattered to 
pieces by a violent tem|>ostt. This, in token of their 
esteem and respect, was now ordered, as may bo 
gathered from a letter to bis frkmd Coriiificius, by a 
particular resolution of the senate upon tlio oigh- 
teciith of March to be restored at the public 
expense. The fact, recorded amidst events of much 
graver consequence, is sufficiently characteristic of 
the spirit of the ago, and it was precisely of the 
kind likely to he r^arded by his countrymen, after 
the death of Cicero, as having prognosticated his 
approaching end. In such a light it was certainly 
not considered ])y the orator, whose power and in- 
* Ad Divcnio*, xii. 7. •fVlio. xlv. 

X Ad Divenios, xii. 25. The festival of the Qtiiiiquatria, a day 
etpccialJy devoted to tli« honours of the go<ldcss : — Quinquatrtbua 
frequent! acnatu cauaam tuam egi non invitA Minerva. £o ipso 
(Ho senutus dccrc\dt ut Minerva jiostiu custoi orbit, qiiam turbo 
dijcccrat, rcstitucrctur. 
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fluence bad now risen to a height not hitherto 
exceeded in his most exalted state of dignity, and 
who might be well encouraged, by the expected issue 
of the events in which he had of late been a principal 
actor, to anticipate, instead of the calamitous fate 
reserved for him, more ample honours from the grati- 
tude of his countrymen than any by which he had 
yet been distinguished. 

The' garrison of Mutina, weakened by the constant 
assaults directed against tliem, and prevented by the 
judicious dispositions of Antony from receiving the 
host supplies of men or of provisions from their 
friends without, were now reduced to the last ex- 
tremity . Their spirits had been for some time kept 
up by intimations of the vicinity of the army sent 
for their relief, conveyed by lights hoisted to the 
tops of lofty trees, (whichy as the surrounding country 
was perfectly level, were easily seen at night from 
the ramparts,) and afterwards by the more direct 
communications afforded by expert divers ; who un- 
dertook by swimpiing down the river to convey to 
its destination any intelligence which it might be 
thought requisite to forward to the town, engraved 
on metal plates. The historian Pliny adds, that 
when this method of intercourse was stopped by nets 
drawn across the stream, letters were still, for some 
time, sent by Brutus into the camp of the consul 
attached to the feet of carrier-pigeons*. By these 
means, the desperate condition of the besieged was 
known at Rome ; and although the indomitable reso- 
lution of the garrison and its commander was fully 
appreciated, the intelligence was expected almost 

* Quin et IntemuntiaB in rebus luognis fuere, oiustolaa nnnexas 
enrum pcdibui obsiiUone Mutinensi in caatra consulum Decimo 
Bruto mittente.’* The succeeding comment is cliaiucteristic of 
the style of this quaint but elegant writer Quid vallum et 
vigil obsidio^ atque otiam retia amne piastenta, profu^re Antonio, 
per ccelum eunte nuntio — Nat. Hist. x. 53. 
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hourly that the town had been carried by the assail- 
ants, and Brutus subjected to the fate of Trebonius. 
Under the influence of this apprehension, it was pro- 
posed by the consul Pansa, that a second embassy 
should be sent to negociate a peace with Antony. 
Many mcfnlx^rs of the senate seconded the motion, 
and added their advice, that Publius Servilius and 
Cicero should be charged with the commission. Tlie 
latter, influenced by whatever motives, so far from 
making any objection to the plan, even expressed 
his willingness to act in the capacity assigned to 
him. But a night of reflection convinced him 
that he could neither, consistently with his own 
safety, nor with the interests of the republic, appear 
in the presence of Antony, and that any negociation 
w'ould now tend but to lessen the dignity pf the 
senate without a chanco of producing any other effect 
than of increasing the insolence of their enemy*. His 
change of opinion, and determination to decline the 
embassy which he had incautiously accepted, were 
accordingly expressed the next day in his twelfth 
Philippic; in which, blended with his usual thiifidcm 
against the leader in arms against the state, he gave 
convincing reasons for suspending the proposed mis- 
sion, or, at least, for exempting himself from under- 
taking it. The project was accordingly dismissed ; 
but, as it was necessary to make an immediate 
attempt in some shape for the rescue of Deoimus 
Brutus, it was finally determined that Pansa should 
hasten at thediead of four legions which were quar- 
tered in the suburbs, and eager for active service, to 
effect a junction with his colleague llirtius, and 
oblige Antony, either at once to raise the siege of 
Mutina, or to haziird, with every prospect of dis- 
comfiture, a general action with the troops of the 
republic. 

Pansa seems to liave set out upon his expedition 
• Pbllipp. lii. 2. 
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towards the end of the month of March*, leaving 
Cicero to manage affairs at Borne during his absence. 
The indefatigable industry and versatile mind of this 
eminent sta&sman, now formally acknowledged the 
head of tlie party whose movements he had so long 
directed, were never exerted with greater activity 
than at the present important juncture ; as maybe 
judged hrom as much of his correspondence as is left 
with the principal generals under arms for the pre- 
servation of the commonwealth, exhorting, encourag- 
ing, and inducing each, by every possible argument, 
strenuously to maintain the part he had under- 
taken — obviating objections — allaying jealousies, 
and holding out the promise of ample and certain 
rewards. That a clear - idea may be formed of the 
resources upon whicli the .senate and their opponents 
at this time relied, and of the prospects and condition 
of both, it may bo as well to cast a general glance 
upon the position of the contending parties, both in 
Italy and its dependent provinces. . 

Ill the East Caius Cassius, at the head of a pow- 
erful fleet and army which had placed itself under 
his command, and aiilcd by Lcntulus, who had been 
sent with au extraordinary commission into Asia, 
was pursuing that career of victory against Dolabella 
which his eminent military talents and thorough 
knowledge of the country in which he was acting 
were so likely to ensure. In Macedonia the war 
was completely at an end. Caius Antonins, after 
Ins retreat to A pollonia, on gaining information of the 
advance of Brutus to invest the place, liad thought 
it expedient to withdraw to Buthrotum; but having 
been attacked on his march by a detachment of the 
enemy, and weakened by the loss of throe of the seven 
cohoHs he commanded, be wras completely routed in 

* Sec the letter of Cicero' fo Flaneur, (Ad Diverros, x. 10,) dated 
the third of the ralciuU of April, (the 3Uth of March,) in whicii he 
apeaka of both the conauls as being abaent from the city. 
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a second engagement with a division hc^adcd hy the 
younger Marcus Cicero, and oompelled to surrender 
himself prisoner. A letter, ascribed to Brutus, is 
preserved requesting the advioe of Cicero as to the 
conduct to-be pursued towards the captive, and speak- 
ing, in such high terms of the services rendered by his 
son, as must have l>6en especially gratifying to the 
parent to whom tlie commendation was addressed; — 
“ Your son,*’ he writes, “ docs so much to desc'rvc 
irtjr approbation by his industry, j)atience, unwearied 
exertions, magnanimity, and, in short, by the zealous 
performance of every duty, as to induce mo to believe 
that he constantly bears in mind the father to wdiom 
he owes his birth. Since, therefore, he is already so 
far the object of your adection that no rc'prt^sentaiionB 
of* mine can increase your regard towards Inin, con- 
cede thus far to my judgment, as to believe that he 
will have no occasion to have rt'course to your renown 
in order to attain to his father's honours*." In the 
same cjnstlo hq com])lains of botli the want of men 
and money to preserve his recent conquests. To tliis 
Cicero replies evasively, hy stating the opinion of 
L^ansa, that all tlu^ levies that could be raised would 
1)0 required by the exigencies of the state in Italy, 
w'hcre he scorns justly to think that a blow decisive 
of the fortunes of the republic must speedily be 
strnckt. In this letter he also advises tliatC. Antonins 
should be strictly guarded until the fate of Mutina 
and its governor should be known. But in other 
epistles of later date the doctrine of severity towards 
the vanquished, to which the mild and benevolent 
disposition of M. Brutus was utterly averse, is 
strongly urged J ; and it is not obscurely intimated, 

llnil, xxi. — from 1)3 rracliium, April J»t, and 

received ty Cicero at Komc on the eighth of the •atuo month. 

Ad Unit. xxii. # 

J This dan;jcrou» policy is ihua expressed : — “ Vehementer a tc 
T3rMte dissentio ; ncc dcmcntiie tux conoedo, sed balutaiis severitas 
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that the. extreme penalty of their rebellion against 
the state, if inflicted upon any of the family of 
Antony, would be far from meeting with the disappro- 
bation of the citizens of Rome. The answer to this 
suggestion, on the part of Brutus, is a noble and manly 
vindication of the course ho had pursued, and, to his 
eternal honour, contains a direct refusal to be accessory 
to the death of one whom, after having granted him 
his life as a prisoner of war, he was now compelled, in 
common justice and humanity, to reserve for the futfre 
judgment of the senate and Roman people*. 

The province of Africa was held by Quintus Cor- 
nificius, an old fi iend and correspondent of Cicero, and 
sulhcicntly attached to the cause, which he afterwards 
sealed with his blood, to leave the senate no reason 
for apprehending any opposition to their commands 
from a country under his government. In the Far- 
ther Spain the polished and accomplished Asinius 
Pollio, immortalised in the pages of Horace and 
Virgil, maintained at least that appearance of sub- 
mission to the established authorities, which is 
expressed in his admirably worded le^r to Cicero 
from Corduba, dated the sixteenth of March, of this 
year; in which ho gives as the reason of his delay, 
the impossibility of advancing into Italy while all 
the passes of the Alps were guarded by tlie soldiers 

vincit inanem apcdciti clenicntiar. Quod oi clementes esse volumus 
nunqu 0 (ll^ deerunt bella icivilia .** — Ad Brut. iii. ; and again, if 
tiio npistle bo genuine, Ad Brut. x.xui. ** Neque dissolntum a to 
quidqunm boniiues expectant neque crudele. HUjut rei inodcratio 
focilis 08t, ut in duces veheniens sit, in milites liberalis.” To 
the admirers of the character of Cicero, tiicso passages will appear 
among the strongest evidences against the authenticity of the letters 
to M. Brutus. If really from his pen, lb© writer could little have 
anticipated the use soon afterwards made of such maxims agaiust 
himself. 

♦Ad Brut, iv.— .The wMlo of this beautiful epistle, written 
after the inteUigenee of the relief of Mutina, is well wortYiy 
attention. 
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of liCpidiid. The latter, to whom the province of 
Hither Spain had been assigned by Julius Ccesar with 
a force of no less than seven legions, after suspending 
his march to his government on receiving information 
of the cornnienceinent of hostilities in Italy, was now 
slowly retracing his steps through the territory of 
Narbonne, yet undetermined os to the party which 
it would bo nlost to his interest *to espouse. He had 
received in ^uigracious silence the honours lately 
decreed to him by the senatt^ for his successful interfer- 
ence to bring about a reconciliation of Sextus Pompey 
witli the state, and was viewed, both from this sign 
of disaffection, and from bis well-known want of 
])rinciple, with equal suspicion and dislike by the 
ropuhlicaiis. Transalpine Ganl vras lield by the 
cogsul elect, Lucius Plancus, with an army consisting 
of five legions and a multitude of auxiliary troops, 
fully equipped for immcdiJitc service. This coinnian- 
dor, after long hesitating to inakc any active movement 
or open declaration of attachment to the party of the 
constitution, had been at length gained over, by the 
powerful perlfctsions contsuned in several letters of 
Cic(To, still remaining, to declare for the senate. His 
public communication to that effect to the consuls, 
pi^etors, tribunes, and senate, was received soon after 
tin* departure of Pansa from Rome, and aflTorded 
universal joy from tho prosjKJct it held out of the 
accirssion of so important an increase to thqifcforce 
already at their disposal, and the assurances con- 
tained in it, that all tho cities in the province under 
tho command of the writer were perfectly disposed 
to second him in his exertions to maintain their 
national lilH*rties, which they seemed to consider as 
identified with the cause of Homan freedom*. 

In Italy, the march of PanK^ across the Apennines 
towards Cisalpi ne Gaul, and the prospect of an imme> 

* Ail Dircriot, x. 8. 

K K 
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diate engagement with the army of Antony, as soon 
as he should have united his troops with those of 
llirtius and Octavius, still further excited the hopes 
and anticipations of certain success among the friends 
of liberty. Beyond this, liowever, nothing ))ad 
been effected towards the delivery of Decimus Brutus 
from his ])crilous situation. The relieving armies 
wore yet stationed M Forum Comelii and Olatenia, 
separated from the division covering the siege of 
Mutina, and commanded by Antony in person, by 
the streams of the Rhenus and Lavinius ; while the 
most desperate efforts were constantly made to 
win the town, now exposed to the extremities of 
jirivatiou in consequence of the tedious blockade it 
had undergone, by various methods of assault. The 
whole strength of Antony, however, was not cy^n- 
j)ri8ed in the army stationed about Mutina, since two 
legions in his service, under the orders of Ventidius, 
.were lying in the Picenum ; whither they had re- 
treated after the abandonment of a design of suddenly 
entering Rome, and carrying off the principal mem- 
bers of the siMiatorial party, with Cicero at their 
head*, and were now securely posted in such a man- 
ner as comjilotely to command the Flaminian way. 

'While such was the general condition of the re- 
puhlie at home and abroad, a letter was received at 
Jiorno, which had been forwarded by Antony from 
his lines near !Mutina to Octavius and Ilptius, and, 
after perusal, transmitted by them without delay to 
the senate. This contained an address to the two 
commanders, iiitonded to excite in both a feeling of 
disaffection towards the cause for >vhich they were in 
arms ; and, as singularly expressive of the mingled 
daring and subth'ty of the future triumvir, (who, like 
the JSpartau monarch of old, was never indisposed 
to eke out the lion's skin with that of the fox.) 

* A;)|f>ian. J>c Beilis Civil, iii. 
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H secTns not unworthy of consideration. The epistle, 
of which the very superscription was intended to 
appear characteristic of military bluntness, may be 
tlms translatcnl : — 

‘‘ ANTONY TO IliUTIUS AND CACSAR. 

“ The intelligtfnco of the death of Trclx)niu8 has 
given me no less joy than sorro^, since 1 could not but 
exult on hearing that a villain had made some atonC'- 
inent by such an end to the ashes of a most illustrious 
individual, and that Divine justice had displayed itself 
even witliin the short compass of a year, by actu- 
ally accomplished, as well as in threatened, vengeance 
against the crime of parricide. Dwply, however, 
must I lament that Dolahella has been declared a 
]»uhHc enemy, ftir his ])uuishmeut of an assassin, and 
that the life of the sou of a low buAboii has aj>})eared 
dearer to the liomnn pi^oplo than tluit of Cains Ciesar, 
the parent of his country. J3ut more painful to me 
still is the reflection that you, Aldus Iliitius, loaded 
with the benefits of Ca’sar, and raised by him to a 
eoiuiition so exalted as to make you an object of 
wonder to yourself, and that ytui, boy, who owe 
everything to his name,, should have exerted your- 
self to tiic utmost that Dolahella miglit ajipear 
justly condemned ; that a secret murderer should 
be freed from the ju'rils of a siege, and that Drutus 
and Cassius should be invested with uuliinited 
power. ]>oubtIess you are iiielinetl to view the 
present state of affairs as the past was once re- 
garded. The camp of Poinpey you term the senate. 
The vanquished Cicero is considered your general. 
You have strengthened Macedonia with arms, and 
transferred Africa to the twice- ca])tirrcd Varus; 
despatched Cassius into Syria ; suflered Itasca to enjoy 
the tribunate ; deprived the Lnperei of tlic revenues 
assigned them bv Cicsar; aboJi.\hed the colonics of 

K K 2 
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veterans, established both by tlie people and tJie senate ; 
promised to restore to the people of Marseilles all of 
which they have been deprived by right of War; 
despised the regulation that no Pompeian can hold 
office during life, fixed by tho Ilirtian law ; sup- 
plied Brutus with the money of Apuleius ; com- 
mended the execution of Foetus and Menedemus, the 
friends of Ctesar, ancFgiftcd by him with the freedom 
of the city; and neglected the injuries ofTheopompus, 
compelled by Trebonius to fly despoiled and exile<l 
to Alexandria. You behold without resentment in 
your camp Sergius Galba, girded with the same 
dagger with which ho slew Omsar ; have collected 
forces composed of my own soldiery or of veteran troops, 
as if for tlic destruction of Ofcsar s murderers, and 
led thciu^n, unaware of your designs, to endanger 
the lives of their own quaestor, or general, or fellow- 
soldiers. What, in short, have you not done or 
approved — or what more could Pompey himself do, 
wore he recalled to life ? To crown all, you refuse to 
listen to overtures of peace, unless I allow Decirniis 
Brutus to escape, or 8iip])ly him with provisions. 
Reflect whctlier such conduct is likely to ])!ea8t» those 
veterans who arc yet uncorrupted, since, as for your- 
st'lves, you have been purch.ascil by tho poisoned gifts 
and flatteries of your enemies. But you come, you vrill 
say, to assist the troops whom I am besieging. I 
have no wish to prevent their being saved, and suf- 
fered to depart in whatever direction you think fit, 
provided they leave their g(?neral to perish as ho has 
deserved. You inform me that mention of peace has 
been made in tho senate, and that five jicrsons of 
consular dignity arc appointed as ambassadors to 
effect it. ft is difficult to believe that tliose who 
drove mo to extremities, after I had oftered the most 
equitable conditions, and intended to remit some part 
even of these, can act in any respect with moderation 
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or humanity ; nor is it very likely that the same 
persons \i^ho have declared Dolabella a public enemy, 
on account of his most righteous act, will feel inclined 
to spare me, who profess myself a sharer inf his senti- 
ments. Consider, therefore, whether it is more useful 
to your party, or more creditable to those enlisted for 
its support, to avenge the death of Trebonius or tliat of 
Caesar ; whether it is more equitable that we should ^ 
he at mortal contention to effect the revival of the 
cause of Poiripey, so often destroyed, or unite to 
prevent ourselves from becoming the sport of our 
eaeinies, who are sure to be the gainers by the death 
of any one of us as a result of our disputes: although 
/‘ortiino has hitherto intcrfenxl to prevent the spectacle 
of two arnii(*s, belonging to the same party, fighting, 
like rival gladiators, to please (Jicero, the ipaster of 
the show; who has bwuso far fortunate' as to deceive 
you with the same specious artifices* with which 1 m* 
once boasted of having deluded Ca*sar. For my 
own part, my resolution is already taken, neitluT to 
.submit to insult ofiered to myself or to my friends ; 
nor to dcj.sort the party which once incurred the 
hatred of Pompey ; nor to sulFer the veterans to be 
‘•jected from their settlementB, or dragged one by one 
to torturo ; nor t(» prove false to the faith wiiich i 
have jdighted to Dolabcdla; nor to violate my alliance 
with Lepidus, that most religious individuait; nor 
to betray Planeiis, the participator of my counsels, 
if the immortal gods assist me, as 1 confidently hope 
they will, in following out these upright scntiimmts, 

* In the original “ elcgantiis/* uii afreclctl plimse which it i« 
^iinicnlt to traiiKi.itc by an appropriate term, amt which CieeroftocH 
not iutfer to escape in hi» coutuicnts upon the acutcnces of the 
ejoRtle xerintim. 

“ Pii^Kinii hominift.” No one can foiTCl the concent rated force 
of irony with which Cicero falla upon tiiU^tlc : — Tii j[>on« ne pio« 
qiiideni »cd piiaiiiuios qtiteria ; et quod verbum oiunino nuilum in 
Latinft ot, id propter tuani divinom pietatem novuui 
inducis. — I*)jilij»p. xiii. J9. 
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life will l3e pleasing. If, however, a different fate 
aw'aits me, I can at least enjoy, by anticipation, the 
punishments which will afterwards fail upon y#ur> 
selves. Fbr if the Pompeian feiction, although van- 
quislicd, behave thfwsclvcs with so much insolence, 
it will be for you to experience what their conduct 
will be wlien victorious. My ultimate decision is 
this — to endure and forgive the injuries inflicted upon 
me by my own friends, if they, on their part, arc dis- 
posed to bury them in oblivion, or t(> add their efforts 
to mine in avt‘iiging the death of Caesar. • It is not 
my opinion that any ambassadors will be sent; 
w’hcn they aiTive I shall be better acquainted with 
Avhat tliey have to propose.*' 

This cpisths so well calculated to injure the repub- 
lican cau^, either by influencing the minds of those 
to whom it was addressed with a feeling of dislike 
towards their political allies, or by exciting, when 
made public, a sense of jealousy and distinist of their 
<iincerity among the members of the seiiatorian party, 
was received alnrost simultaneously with a despatch 
from I-icpidus, earnestly recommending the adoption of 
pacific ineavStires*. The communication was only re- 
garded as a fresh evidence of his disaftcction, and at 
a meeting of tin? senate, convened to take it into con- 
sideration, it was easily carrie<l, at the suggestion of 
Horvilius, that, after Inung coolly thanked for his 
unwelcome interference, under pretence of reconciling 
the prevailing discords, he should b^ ivquested to 
suffer, for tho future, the senate (whose firm opinion 
it was that no peace could bo inorlc until Antony 
should disband his forces) to take what steps they 
might think proper in nffcrcncc to the disputes agi- 
tating the state. On this occasion Cicero delivered his 
thirt^nth oration aghinst Antony, with a view of sup- 
porting tho opinion of Servilius, and of moving, in 
♦ Philipp, xiii. 4, 
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addition, that the ofibr of assistance, which had boett 
recently received from Sextus Pompey, should t© ac- 
cepted with expressions of publicgratitude. His argu- 
ments against all overtures of peace with hiscmciny were 
support^ by a perusal of the late letter of Antony 
to Octavius and Hirtius, the examination of which, 
almost woimI by wonl, with a view of exposing tlie 
writer to the scorn and hatred of the audience, con- 
stitutes the greater part of the speetdi. Although 
the subject might appear to hold out no very extended 
■tichl for the exhibition of his talents, it must be con- 
ceded that, among the aevc ral invectives of Cicero of 
which Antony is the subject, this is only surjiassed 
by the second in vivid power and energy. Every 
s(*ntenco is brillitont with genius, hut it is the hrilli- 
ame of lightning, which consumes while ^ dazzles, 
'riie keenness of its finely-temjiercd and almost ex- 
haustless sarcasm, its remorsc'less but not undiguifii?d 
irony, its uninterrupted and unerring wit, (which the 
rea<ler is apt to think no moral panoply of iiidifterenco 
or efl’rontery could have repelled,) certainly leave it 
iinsurpasscfl by any production of the kind either iu 
< I reek or Homan literature ; and tliose whoswk for 
a model of denouncing, convicting, and avenging 
<?loquence, need not look iimcb beyond this masterly, 
but Intherto strangely neglected, oration. 

I'he ])eace of Antony, liowev'er, was far loss lik<‘ly 
to be disquieted by this burst of indignant rhetoric 
than by the intelligence, conveyed to him shortly 
afterwards, that tlK? cotisul l\ansa was airtwjy hi 
comiminicatioii with his colleague, and that the two 
generals might bo expecti'd speedily to unite their 
armies. To facilitate tins desirable object llirtius 
bad despatched the whole of the Martial legion an<l 
two preotorian cohorts, on the night preceding the 
fifteenth of April, to secure the march of the expected 
force to his camp, and to act as its advanced guard on 
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the way thither. This detachment, after proceediiicf 
some miles without molestation, fell in with the 
legions of which it was in quest, near Bononia, and 
being safely united with them, began to lead the 
way towards the h(?ad- quarters of Hirtius and 
Octavius ; now established much nearer to Miitina, 
in consequence of a succession of skirmishes, by 
which the outposts of the besieging army had been 
driven in, and compelled to take ii[) positions disposed 
over a space, much less extensive than the ground 
which they had formerly occupied. Ai>tony, in the 
mean tim(», duly informed of the vicinity of Pansa, 
and fully sensible of the importance of preventing,, if 
possible, his union with Hirtius, while ho was at the 
same time unaware of the movemont of the Martial 
legion to support him, drew out from his lines, on 
the same night, the second and thirty-fifth legions, 
with two pra3torian cohorts, a strong body of eroca(i'*y 
and a multitude of light horse and infantry ; deemiil|r 
this foixjo amply sufficient to overpower the four 
legions of recently levied recruits, which alone he ex- 
pected to encounter. On reaching the village of Forum 
Oalloriun, situated on the iEmiliaii way, between 
Bononia and 3Iutiiia, he conceah*d his legions behind 
the houses and the broken ground in tlieir vicinity. 
Ilia light cavalry and irregular troops, among whom 
wero a considcrahlo luimbcr of Mwrish horse, witc 
scattered in detached parties in front, separated from 
tlio lieavy infantry by a narrow pass, bordered on 
each side by thickets and marshes. In this position 
ho leisurely awaited tho arrival of the consular 
troops, who at length made their appearance ; the 

Tho “ Evoc£t»** were veteran soUrieu, who, nfier having retirc«l 
from tho service, 'vero again imluccd to take arms on any pressing 
emeivcney, or hy the request of some favourite loader. They were 
considered entitled to peculiar privileges, not being subjected to any 
of the oixlinary labours imposed upon the Icgionaridl. 
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Martial legion and the prmtorinn cohorts^ which had 
accompanied it, forming the van, and the rest fol- 
lowing at a short distauoo, in an extended line of 
inarch. On the first sight of Antony's irregular 
troops, the leading division of the army of Pansa, 
regardless of the restraints attempted to bo placeil 
upon their impetuosity by their officers, nished furi- 
ously forward to the encounter, and finding tlieencniy, 
in jnirsuauco of instructions previously received, 
give way before them after but a feeble show of 
resistance, hurried through the pass in pursuit, and 
continued their di8or<lerly progress until they were 
^checked by the sight of the tiireateniug array of the 
columns composing the heavy-armed infantry of An- 
tony ; which, having been drawn out from their 
ambush, and formed in front of the village during 
this tumultuous skirmish, suddenly appeared amidst 
the cloud of fugitives, bearing rapidly down upon their 
^adversaries in order of battle. The Martial legion and 
the prnjtorians,<M>inposiug together but twelve cohorts, 
w'erc consefpuntl y alone able to deploy, (the two 
legions immediately following, although sent in all 
haste by Pansa to their support, being yet at som<; 
distance,) wluii they were exposed to the terrible 
shock of the enemy’s line. The contest was, notwith-. 
standing, for some time more fiercely inniiitaiiied than 
might have been expected from the disparity of the 
numbers engaged. ( >n the right A ntony’s thirty -fifth 
legion was manfully met anddriven back for im»rc than 
• five hundn’d paces by eight cohorts of the ^lartial 
legion, under Sergius Galba. The praetorian cohort 
of Octavius, stationed on the .Ismillair way, and 
forming the centre of its own force, distinguished 
itself also by a desperate resistance, hut the left 
wing being outflanked and completely overthrown 
by its opponents, while the cavalry of Antony began 
to pour round in that direction and to tlircaten the 
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whole rear, it was deemed advisable to order au 
immediate retreat. This was, however, effected iu 
some confusion, and tlie panic spreading among the 
legions behind, a general flight of the whole army 
at length ensued, which was not stopped until the 
camp, from which they had set out in the morning, 
received the vanquished multitudes, who w’cre fol- 
lowed to its very. gates by their pursuers. It was 
during this disorderly rout tlnit Punsa, endeavouring 
to rally his broken columns, was struck down amidst 
the tumult, and having received several severe w'ounds, 
w’as with difficulty carried off the field by Ids atten- 
dants to lionoiiia. Not contend'd wdth bis first ad- * 
vantage, Antony, on coming up to the entrenchments 
within which his enemies had taken refuge, gave 
Instant orders for carrying them by assault. In this 
rash attempt, however, he was completely repulsed, 
and having mot with the same ill success in several 
repeated attacks, he was at length obligtul to draw 
off bis forces, having wasted much valuable time, and 
no inconsiderable number of bis troops, to no purpose. 
Meanwhile the consul llirtins, on gaining intelli- 
genco of what was going forward, had, iu his turn, 
drawn out twenty veteran cohorts composing the 
.seventh and fourth legions, and advancing at the head 
of these to Forum Galloruin, had taken up the very 
same ground occupied by Antony in the morning, 
with the intention of intercepting bis retreat. The 
vietorious army, returning from its assaults uj)on the 
camp of Pansa, w'as thus assailed while labouring 
under disadvantages precisely similar to those w'hich 
had conduced to the rout of its opponents a few 
hours before, and being, moreover, fatigued with its 
recent exertions, was, after a short resistance, boriu* 
hack, an<l driven in all directions before the veterans 
of Hirtius. Antony, finding his utmost endeavours 
to ro-form his flying legions unavailing, made the 
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best of hw way with his cavalry to his lines before 
Miitino, which ho reached two hours before midnight, 
lie left in the hands of the enemy two cagh's 
and sixty standards, and the flower of his forces 
either slain or disable, on the ground over which he 
had on the same day altt^mately passed as a victor 
and a fugitive. Witli the exct'j>tit»n of those of the 
Martial legion and the pnetorinn cohorts, who fell in 
the flrst encounter, the loss of the consular armies 
w'as but trifling*. 

'J'his was the flrst battle of Mntina, the intelli- 
gence of which, having arrived with the usual exag- 
gerations at Rome flve (lays after its occurrence, 
caused so general a feeling of exultation in the city, 
that tjio house of Cicero was siirrotindctl by an 
immense multitude, who insisted u])on his (londuoting 
them in solemn procession to the ('a])it()l, and after- 
wards giving a public account of the victory from 
the rostra. Ho was thou escortc*d home amidst 
general acclamations and enthusiastic expressions of 
regard. On the day fldlowingt Marcus CV>mutiis, 
the pnetor nrbanns, having summoned a senate to 
deliberate upon the subject of the despatches he had 
just received, it was proposed by 8ervilius, after the 
usual recommendation of a public thanksgiving, that, 
since the iinniinent danger which Jind lately threat- 
ened tlie state might now he considcre<l as, in a great 
measure, ])ast, the citizens should lay aside the 
military habit, and assume the ordinary drt^ss of 
peace. This motion was followed by the fourteenth 
3’hilip]>ic of Cicero, which, containing no ordinary 
beauties of language, possesses an additional interest 
as the last of his extant orations. After advising 
tlic postponement of the laying aside the military 

• St'c the letter of Gal ha to Cicero, giving a full account of the 
engagement. — Ad Diverws, x. 30. 

t The twenty-first of April, the day before tite Vinniia. 
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dreds, until there cxitsted no prospect of a necessity 
for again assuming it, he powerfully argues in this 
speecii for the necessity then existing, more strongly 
than ever, of declaring Antony a public enemy; botli 
for the justification of those who had lately been in- 
strumental in the destruction of his followers, and in 
order to avoid tlic palpable inconsistency whicli would 
bo manifested in decreeing a public thanksgiving for 
the defeat of a leader wlio had not yet been placed 
under the ban of the republic. He mentions a late 
defence of himself by the tribune Apuleius, when, 
after the prevalence of an unfavourable rumour re- 
specting the operations before Muhina, he bad been 
accused, by a confederation formed by the partisans of 
Antony for the especial purpose of his destruction, 
of an int(‘ntioii of illegally assuming the consular 
fasces.* He dwells in terms of eloquent eulogy upon 
the conduct of the fourth and Martial legions, touches 
in a strain of lofty pathos upon the fate of those who 
had fallen, and einis by recommending ai public mo- 
nument in honour of the slain, a supplication to the 
gods, of fifty days’ contiiuuince, in acknowledgment of 
the recent victory, and the thanks of the nation to 
llirtiiis, Paiisa, and Octavius; the latter of whom he 
^ proposes to designate hy the title of iin])erator, with 
much undestjrvcd coiunKuidation of Lis valour in 
l>eaitiiig off a division of the enemy who had at- 
tempted to surprise liis camp, while his colleagues 
were engaged with Antony at h'oriim Gullorum. 

The secoinl battle of Miitina took j)lace a few daiys 
after tlio first, and seemed firmly to establish the 
power of the senate, and to complete the ruin of An- 
tony. ' Octavius and ilirtius, conscious of the weak- 
ened condition* of the garrison of Mutina, and the 
impossibility of its holding out much longer without 
sonic means of relief, and, at the same time, as it may 
* Philipp, xiv. 6. 
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be naturally inferred, flushoil with the recollection of 
their recent success, at length resolved upon the bold 
expedient of assailing the besieging army in their 
entrench incuts. After one or two days of prepara- 
tory manoeuvring, Antony, ])rovoked by repeated 
feints of attacks upon various quarters, was induced 
to draw out the principal ])art of his trf)oj)s, and 
fairly to offei battle before his liiu^s. In tlie engage- 
inont which followed lie sustained a defeat much 
more serious then the first. With the legion which 
be bad arrayed againt Ilirtius lie was compelled, 
after a severe struggle, to fly from the open fii'ld to 
the shelter of his works ; while, at the same time, 
nociimis Brutus, seizing the opportunity, and furi- 
ously sallying out at the head of his garrison, swept 
from their position the division which had been left 
to keep in check any movement from the town. The 
victiirs, pursuing their success, wi re miiinpoded even 
by the ditch and rampart protecting the cumj) of the 
besiegers ; of which they would have gained full pos- 
session, after carrying it by storm, had not Ifirtins, 
bravely fighting at tlie head of the assailants, been 
killed in the heat of the conflict close to the tent of 
Antony*, toge ther with Pontius Aquila, one of those 
must deeply implicated in the conspiracy against Julius 
Ctesar. By tlur confusion caused by the fall of the 
consul, and by the neglect or inability of Octavius to 
make the propcT disposition to ket>p possession of tlio 
ground which he had gained, Antony was enabled to 
recover his lines. II is army was, however, so terribly 
shattered by the scwerc loss it had su tiered, that, des- 
pairing of making any impression upon Mutina, he 
resolved at once to abandon the siege, and di'camping 
in the night commenced his retreat, by forced marches, 
towards the Alps, in the hope of receiving assistance 
from the army of Lepidns, which was lying on the 
other side of that mountain boundary. 

* Appmu, i>c Bcllit Civil, iii. 
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At no long interval from the occurrence of tins 
fresh success, the representatives of . the Caesarian 
])arty in the East were reduced to the last extremi- 
ties by the talents and courage of Caius Cassius. 
After several skirmishes by land, and one or two 
severe engagements by sea, in an attempt to trans- 
port his army into Macedonia, Dolabella, having 
failed in a plan for surprising the city of Antioch, 
was compelled to take refuge in Laodicea; where 
his navy being , annihilated before his eyes, and 
all means of escape precluded by the forces witli 
which Cassius had invested th(i place, he put an end, 
by the sword of one of his attondants, to a life j>ol“ 
luted by every species of villany and licentiousness. 
This last event was not, indeed, known at Rome until 
some time after the raising of the ^iege of Mutina ; 
hut the general tenor of the operations in* Syria was 
before ascertained to ho such, as to leave no doubt of a 
favourable termination to the contest with Dolabella. 
Thus, in every quarter success seemed to smile upon 
the arms of the republic. It was, however, but a 
transitory gleam of triuinpli. Tlie highest point of 
]>rospenty had now been gained; and, little as it was 
(‘xpccted, the change was already l>eguh, by which 
<lisapp()intinents and disasters alone w'ere from hence- 
forth to attend the cause of Roiiiau liberty, in its 
ra])id progress from a delusive state of temporary 
vigour tg utter and hopeless ruin. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THalh of tl»o Consul PaiiBa — Coolness of Octavius towards the Cause 
of tlie Senate — Letters of Marcus llrutus and Ticpidus to Cicero 
— Lepidus levuits to Antony, and is declared a Public Enemy — 
Octavius ndvaiices to Rome, and ir returned Constil-^Universal 
Defection of tlie Annies in the Wei^tern Provinces — Second 
Trluinvlr.itc and Proscription of tbo Ueptiblican Pui‘ty--Ciccro' 
flies to Asiuf.i — Death of his Brot'.ier and Nephew — He lands 
near Onieta — Is overtaken and slain by Popilips Lasnas — Insults 
otfored to his Uetnains — Remarks on liis Chai'acter — Pkiioso* 
phicul Wiitiiigs — Curi'cspoiidcncu — And Eloquence. 

jVntonv', after decamping from Mutina, was for 
two days suffertMl to continue liis inarcli unpursued ; 
since Deeimus Brutus, although ho had plainly j>er- 
eoived, on the morning after the comniencement of 
liis retreat,, the works before the town unoccupied 
hy their customary guards, anti the space once covered 
with tlic tents of his adversaries ngain vacant, did 
not dare, with the slcntler force at his command, to 
venture from Iiis stronghold, until ho had received 
certain intelligtaice that the siege >vji 8 fairly raised. 
Octavius, on Iiis part, also, from reasons unexplained, 
roinained inactive in liis camp, without either sending 
out parties to harass the rear of the retiring enemy, 
or even availing himself, for many hours, of the 
opportunity of ojieniug a communication with the 
garrison of JVIiitiiia. Pansa, in the meantime, from 
the effect of the wounds he had received in tlic first 
engagement at P^oniin Galloruin, was lying at the 
point of death in Bouonia. It was extimsively be- 
lieved at an after jieriod, when the conduct of Octa- 
vius had given an ap]>arent sanction to the report, 
that just bef<»re he expired, the consul had solicited 
a secret interview with the young Ciesar, in which 
he earnestly warned him against placing any eonf- 
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dcnce in the senate ; assuring him, at the same time, 
that it \Vas their intention to flatter him only as long 
as ho might be serviceable in opposing the ambition 
of Antony, but that his destruction might be consi- 
dered as sealed at the first moment when that re- 
doubted leader had ceased to be the object of their 
terror The story was, no doubt, wholly without 
foundation, and forged either by Octavius, or by his 
])artisans, to justify his treacherous abandonment of 
the cause he had at first advocated. No greater 
credit, however, on the other hand, appears to be duo 
to a charge, propagated with eq\ial industry by his 
enemies, that he had caused llirtiiis to be assassinated, 
in the heat and confusion of battle, by the swords of 
his own«€oldiers, and bribed Glyco, the physician of 
Pansa, to pour poison into his w*ounds, which w’cre 
not at first believed to be mortal t. But it is on all 
hands agreed, that from lienceforth his adherence 
to the cause of the senate might be considered as 
merely nominal,* and that he directly refused, 
when strenuously urged to commence his iiiareli 
without delay, to accompany Deciinus Brutus across 
the Apennines ; suflering tliat leader to continue tlie 
pursuit with no other troops than the wasted garri- 
son acting under his direction, and such recruits a a 
he could hastily add to tlieir nuniher. To this cir- 
cumstance Brutus, in one of his letters to Cicero, 
attributes, with every appearance of justice, the 
escape of the common enemy from his hands; assert- 
ing, that if he had but been seconded, in any respect, 
by Octavius, it would probably have been in his 
power to finish the war without another stroke J. 

• Appian. Do Belli* CWil. iv. 

f Tacit. Aunal. i. 10. Sucton. in August, xi. 

X ** Quod si me Cossar audisset atque ApoDniniini transisset, i >i 
tantas angustias Antomum compulissem, ut inopiA potius quain ferro 
intcrficcrctur.” — Ad Divertos.xi.lO.Datcd from the campof Brutu«, 
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As it was, Antony, pursuing his way to tho fens of 
Sabata *, on the Ligurian coast, a position from which 
it was vain to attempt dislodging him by force, was 
there joined by Ventidius, with the two legions which 
he commanded ; and after Snaking an edbrt to sur- 
prise Pollentia, which was prevented by the vigilant 
enemy, still hanging with stem perseverance ^ his 
rear, prepared to fouow out his design of crossing the 
Alps without further delay. 

To the interests of the senate the deaths of lUrtius 
and Pansa were productive of serious detriment ; as 
by these events the republic w^as deprived of two 
able officers, who, had they lived, would probably 
have kept the troops in their allegiance ; while the 
whole of the force under those gencr.ils was thrown 
into tlie hands of Octavius, and the consulate Ifxposed 
as an irresistible bait to his ambition. Their first 
step was to decree him the honour of an ovation for 
his services,— an exceedingly politic distinction ; 
since, in order to enjoy it, it wouhl be incumbent 
u])on him to disband his army, before entering 
Rome. They then proceeded to licstow extraordi- 
nary marks of their respect upon Deciraus Brutus, 
who, by the arrangement of Julius Ca>sar, was now 
entitled to the vacant consulship, declaring him 
general of all their forces boffl in Italy and Oaul. 
N’^othing more imprudent than this dccrrec could well 
be imagined. From the moment it was issued, tlic 
future course of Octavius, which might yet have been 
altered by a difterent policy, was determined. Passing 
at once from the lukewarm allegiance, induced by 
the prospects opening before him after the siege of 
Mutina, to a state of open hostility, under pretence 

near Dertono, May 5. In this epistle it is also stated, that Antony, 
in order to recruit bis forces, lui<i broken open all the priions on bis 
route. 

* Ad Diversos, xi. 10. 
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that he had at length discovered the real sentiments 
of the republican party towards him, he now began 
to manifest a direct disobedience to their orders ; not 
only refusing to part with one of the legions of Pansa, 
which Decimus Brutus had demanded, but by in- 
ducing both the Fourth and Martial legions, as well as 
the ii^olo of his own army, to receive no orders but 
such as he himself thought fit to issue. The senti- 
ments of Cicero towards him at this time are not 
very •clearly to be ascertained; his correspondence 
with Atticus, for so considerable a portion of his life 
the surest guide to his real thoughts* and feelings, 
having now forsaken the historian*. There is extant, 
however, a letter, although of doubtful authenticity^, 
addressed to Atticus by Marcus Brutus, which 
makes Severe mention of the forwardness of their 
mutual friend in decreeing fresh honours to Octavius, 
as well as one to Cicero himself, censuring him, in no 
gentle terms, for a request preferred to the same indi- 

* The last letter to Atticus is found in the received ebronolo- 
gioal arrangement before Ad Diversos, xi. 5. If litis be its true 
place, it was probably written some time in the mouth of Novem- 
ber, in tho consulate of Antony and nolabelln (710), certainly 
before tlio 20tli day of December in tbe same year. — See Ad 
Oiversos, xi. 6. 

*t* As the credit long givfii to the whole series of epistles between 
Cicero and Marcus Brutus has been in more leectit times, to a 
considerable extent, shaken by a number of able critics, some apology 
may l>o thought necessai'y for the citation of any part of their con- 
tents. Yet, it will bo rciuembercd, that altiiough attacked by 
Tunstal and tbe Knglisb scholars of bis party, and considered ns 
spurious by Scblitz and Orollo, they have been readily adraittjcd 
os genuine by Ernesti, and arc once more to be found in their 
place in the beautiful edition of Cicent edited by Lcinairo. The 
testimony of Gesner, although apparently only based on the de- 
fence these letters by Dr. Middleton, is also decidedly in their 
favour : — ** Dc cpistolis ad Brutuni longior fnb.ila, disputatio im- 
peditior est, a me quidciu non’ita excussa cl exqtii»>ita, ut abscisse 
pronuntiare audeam, nisi quod sufficcre milii hactenus videbatur 
Middletoniona defonsio, ut txovh operk ne valde quidem opus sit.’’ 
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vidual respecting the safety of tlie writer, in which 
the free spirit of the indignant patriot breathes from 
every sentence : — Reconsider your own words,'’ he 
indignantly remonstrates, “and dare, if you can, 
deny that they are precisely those of one completely 
subservient to the will of a de 8 {>otlc master. You 
write to Octavius, that there is one thing w|\jich is 
expected and demanded of him, namely, that it may 
be his pleasure, that those whom all g(K>d men as 
well as the Roman people hold in the highest csti* 
mation may continue in safety. What, if it is not ? 
Shall we l>e the less safe on that account ? If so, far 
liettcr were peril, than safety from siieh a source. I, 
however, cannot bring myself to think that the gods 
are so far averse to the well-heing of the ])eoplo of 
Romo, as to rc?nder it nect'ssary that Oetavius should 
be entreated for tint safety of a single citizen, far less 
for that of the liberators of the whole earth; for I 
take pleasure, 21s w^dl I may, in H]>oaking thus 
proudly of myself t(» one, who siH*mH to ho ignorant 
both of wluit h(* ought to fear for his friends, and 
whom he ought to petition for favours, (km yon, 
Cicero, acknowledge tluit Octavius jwssesses so ex- 
tensive a power, and remain hi^ friend i or, if I am 
still dear to you, can y<ui wisli me to appear ‘at 
Romo, wdien, in order to remkin there, I must first 
be rticoinmcnded lo the favuur of a hoy ? What 
reason is there for your hestowung thanks upon him, 
if he is still to he entreated for our safety ? Or is this 
to be accounted a benefit, that he prefers your sup- 
plications to Ije addressed to himself rather than to 
Antony? To one exacting vengeance for despotic 
power as exercise<l by another, and not himself a 
successor to the same despotism, who would ever 
think of preferring the request, that he would assent to 
tlie preservation of the benefactors of the republic* V* 
• Ad Brut. EpUt. *vi, — — — 

L L 2 
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From these and similar passages, if they are to be 
considered genuine evidence, there seems too much 
reason to believe that Cicero was again falling into 
his old fault of flattering the powerful, and con- 
tributing to the i)resumptuou8 ambition of a youth 
in wliom, by the exercise of his ordinary sagacity, 
he might have already discovered one to be guarded 
against by the friends to the constitution, with far 
greater precautions than those employed against 
Antony. It is probable, also, that he was in no 
slight degree led into subservience to the designs of 
Octavius by the title of “ Father,'' at this time 
usually bestowed upon him by his pretended pupil 
in state affairs, as well as by a continued show of 
deference to his opinions. By some authors it is 
stated, that ho was additionally amused by a project 
thrown out by Octavius of being united with himself 
in an application for the consulship, and that the 
success of the artifice was afterwards made a subject 
of boasting by its inventor. That his elevation a 
second time to the highest dignity of the state was 
confidently expected, and that the rumour was so 
general as to reach the provinces, apjiears from a 
letter of ftlarcus Brutus, congratulating himself upon 
the firm re-establishment of the republic as tlie 
natural consequence of such an event All partici- 
pation in the design of raising Octavius to the same 
honour, however, Cicero, or perhaps his imitator, in 
return explicitly denies ; asserting, tliat he liad not 
only strenuously advised the abandonment of so 
extraordinary and dangerous an application in fiis 
private letters, but openly and vehemently denounced 
it in the senate, where the palpable ambition which 
had prompted the attempt was so justly appreciated, 
that not a single magistrate, tribune, or private 
member of the assembly, could be found to make the 
• AU Brut. £pi»t. iv. 
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neccs^iary motion for bringing it formally under 
consideration^. 

In the mean time, Antony, closely fcdlowed by 
Dccinms Brutus, (who, although in consequence of 
the acec'ssion of tlie new levies lately starving under 
Pausa he was now at the head of seven legions, still 
considered himself too weak to hazard a generiil 
CDgagemetit w ith the veterans of his antagonist and 
those of Ventidius unitetl,) was continuing his me- 
morable retreat across the Alps, in order to ])lact‘ his 
forces in communication with those of liCpidns. 
Puring tills hazardous and all hut desperate march, 
miseries the most apj>alling were endured both by 
himself and his army, with astonishing intn*pidity 
and unwavering constancy. I'lie only provision 
yielded by tin? less wild ainl ham‘n di fih's which 
they threaded, consisting of nnpalatahh? Iierhs and 
roots, was eagerly devoured ; and when this wretched 
means of sustiaianci? had failed, the troops were com- 
pelled to allay their hunger with the pouinled bark 
of tn*es, and the flesh of whatever creatures chance 
had thrown in their way, however disgusting to the 
sight t. After sullcTiiig, however, all the extremi ■ 


Ai\ Hint. X. 

•f* Plutarch, in Anton. — S«t*, ;iIso, the powtifnl <lcK'ii{r;ioit of* 
Hhaki-iic.'iri’, Antony and Cleoyatra^ act i. tc. iv. 

Anton;, 

iH'avo thy lascivious \%a8sels. \Vhcn ihon once 
"W'art heiitiMi fVoiM Motloiia, where thon slew\l 
llii tiiih and P.'iin*a, cofiMila, at thy heel • 

Did Paiiiiru’ fdlow ; whom thou fonuht^l aqi.’^inst, 

'I'lion^h daintily hronglii up, with palirncc more 

Than bavuges c«»uhl Miffcr 

Thy palate then did deij^n 

The ronpjhfst hciry on the nidrht bedae ; 

Yea, like a st.'ij.', when unow the |)a»tiiie bhects, 

The bark of tries tliou browsui'st *, on il*<; Mp«i, 

It is repot teil, ihoti didst cat sttungc: Holt, 

AVhich bume did die to look on* And all this 
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ties of cold and famine, they at length atrived, by a 
toilsome and pamfiil descent into Ganl, at Forum 
Julii, on the 15th of May, where their fortitude was 
rewarded with abundance and comfort, in quarters 
established near the entrenchments of Lepidus, from 
which they were only separated by the little river 
Argenteus. While Antony was yet moving towards 
him from Italy, Plancus, excited by the earnest 
exhortations of Cicero to destroy him in his present 
condition of weakness and destitution, had advanced 
his legions towards the Isara, for the purpose of acting 
in conjunction with Dccimus Brutus immediately after 
the arrival of the latter in Gaul. Being, howe\ er, 
summoned by Lepidus to join him, he had aban- 
doned his first plan, and hastening to the support of 
that general, was now directing his march towards 
Forum Voconii, having first thrown a fortified bridge 
over the Isara to aftbrd a free passage to Brutus. In 
this state of affairs, Lepidus, whetlior with the in- 
tention of amusing the senate as long as possible, or 
really desirous, up to the present moment, of sup- 
porting their cause, wrote to Cicero as follows : — 

“ MARCUS LEPIDUS,' I Ml'ERATOR, AND PONTIFEX MAXI- 
MUS, WISHES PUHLIC PROSPERITY TO MARCUS 
TULLIUS CICERO. 

Having received intelligence that Antony, after 
having sent forward Lucius Antonins with a party 
of his cavalry, was approaching my province with his 
forces, I decided upon moving my army from the con- 
fluence of the Rhone and Arar, with the determination 
of preventing them . I therefore advanced, by marches 
continued without intemiption, to Fonim Voconii, 
and have encamped beyond tlie town, on the banks 

( It Wounds thine honour, that I speak it now,) 

SVas borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 
So much as lankM not. 
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of the Argenteus, exactly opposite the lines of 
Antony. l*ublius Vcntidius, with his three legions, 
has joined him, and established his camp somewhat 
higher up the river than mine. Antony had before 
tlus under his command the whole of the second, and 
a multitude of soldiers from other legions, although 
without their arms. His cavalry is considerable, 
since this part of his force escaped unbroken from 
the field. 

Several both of his horse and foot have already 
come ov(T to our camp, and his strength is diminish- 
ing daily. Silamis and Calico have deserted from him. 
Although highly oileuded at their having joined him 
contrary to my desire, I Iiy^e, in order to maintain 
my character for cleintmcy, and in consideration of 
our intimate acquaintance, inflicted no punishment 
upon them. I do not, however, suficr them to be 
in my cam)), or to take upon them any command, 

“ As to the pn'sent war, I shall neither be waning 
in my duty to the senate nor to the re))ublic, and I wifi 
take care to make you acquainted with all my future 
proceedings. Although we ha\c hitherto been rivals 
in our atteni|>t8 to confer benefits ui)on each other, 
1 doubt not til at in so extensive and unexpected a 
commotion of the state, some accusations unworthy 
of my character have been brought against me by 
my calumniators in your Iiearing, whicli, from your 
zeal for the interests of the republic, may have made 
an unfavourable im])rossion upon your mind. I am 
informiHl, however, by my age^nts, that you have 
received all intelligence of this kind with little appear- 
ance of being moved by it, and that you have shown 
a disposition not to give credence rashly to any such 
reports. This conduct of youfs has justly given me 
the highest gratification. I have not, at the same 
time, forgotten those former exertions on your 
part, the results of your friendship, to increase my 
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public honours^ of which the recollection will ever 
remain engraven on my heart. 

‘‘ I earnestly entreat you, my dear Cicero, if you 
have hitherto considered my conduct and exertions 
in my public employments such as not to disgrace 
my name, to expect from me a similar, or even more 
devoted course of action for the time to come ; and to 
believe, that in proportion to the benefits you have 
already conferred upon me, are your inducements 
now to defend me with all your authority and 
influence. Fahiwoll*. 

“ From my Camp at Pons Argcnleus.’* 

This letter was dated on the twenty- second day of 
May. On the twoiity-nintli of the same month, the 
soldiers of Lepidiis were included in a common camp 
with those of the enemy of the senate. Antony, 
after ho had carefully sounded the inclinations of the 
army stationed opposite to him, by means of his 
emissaries, and received in return the information 
that he had only to present himself in person to 
receive its submission, on making liis ai>pearance 
before the lines in a mourning habit, and with all the 
external signs of deep distress, was hailed with 
clamorous enthusiasm by the crowds who collected 
upon the ramparts to listen to his harangue. Kn- 
couraged by a reception so confirmatory of what lie 
had previously heard, he ventured on the following 
morning to cross the river at the head of his forces, 
and was without further delay admitted into their 
cam]) by those of Lcpidiis, who levelled a gi’cat part of 
its defenees to give him a readier entrance. It is 
uncertain to what extent the general of the revolting 
army was concerned in its defection. riutarch 
affirms t that he ha3 on the day preceding put a 
stop to the speech of Antony, by ordering all his 
trumpets to sound ; and rianciis relates, in his letter 
* Ad nivci 80 «, X. 34. + Plutaick. in Antou. 
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to Cicero *y giving an account of the transaction, 
that while addressing his soldiers frota his tribunal, 
in order to exhort them to continue in their allegiance, 
lie was interrupted by n»jM‘ated shouts, to the ellect 
that they were deteniiined to hazard their lives no 
longer in defence of cither of the parties between 
whicli the stiiie was divided — that the Joss of two 
consuls and au iimnensc; multitude of Itoinnns, with 
tho condemuatiou as public eiieitiies, and ctmfiscation 
of the goods of others, was an ample sacrifice to the 
unnatural contest in whicli they were attempted to 
bo involved — that they had, tliereforc, resolved upon 
an immediate and lasting peace, and intended, so far 
as their own neutrality could <;onduce to so desirable 
a result, to ensure it. Ibit the siime correspondent 
intimates, that this circu instance was far from ex- 
cul])atii)g their leader from the guilt of deliberate 
treason, since from tin* first appearance of tho mutiny 
he had taken no sU^ps to prevent it, and positively 
eoiuitenuaiuled his former directions to Plancus to 
effect an iimncdiate jimcti(»ii with his legions, 
licpidus, however, whose estatt»s were yet at the 
mercy of the senate, imaginingihat it would be most 
to his int<;rest to induce tliein to believe, as long as 
j>08sible, that his recent cemduct had been tho effect 
of compulsi(»ii, forwarded the following despatch in 
his owui vindication : — 

“ MAUCUS LEIMllUS IMPKHATOR, AND I'ONTIFKX MAXI- 

MIS, W’ISIIKS HEALTH TO THE SENATE, ROMAN 

PEOPLE, AM) COMMONS. 

“ 1 call gods and men. Conscript blathers, to bear 
witness to the sincen* and constant affection I have 
always entertained towards tiu' republic, and to my 
preference of the cotiiirioii safety and freedom, to 
every other consideration. Of this I slioiild have 
• ♦ AU l)ivcifcui»,x, '.II. 
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^ ““ opportunity of convincing 

you, AM not fortune wrested from me the means of 
eWHting my designs. For my whole anny have 
acted m accordance with their usual sentiments with 
respect to the preservation of their fellow-country- 
men, having manifested their inclinations by a general 
mutiny, and compelled me, to speak the truth, to 
undertake to maintain the safety of this great body 
of Roman citizens. Upon this question I entreat and 
conjure you, Conscript Fathers, to lay aside all pri- 
vate resentments, and to consult the general welfare ; 
nor to consider tlie present instance of' compassion, 
shown amidst civil commotion^* by myselt and my 
forces, in the light of a crime. If, moreover, you 
should bo induced to act in such a manner, as to 
show your regard for the st'curity and dignity of all 
parties, you will take the most prudent course, both 
for the advancement of your own inti^rests, and those 
of the state. Given from my camp at Pons Argon- 
teus. May 30tli 

Lepidus, notwithstanding his attempt to soften the 
(bspleasuro of the party he had now openly forsaken, 
was declared a public enemy, at an assembly of the 
senate held on the dOth day of June. Ilis estates 
were, at the same time, ordered to be confiscated, and 
the gilded statue, lately ertrted to bis honour, to be 
ignoininiously demolibhed ; although the opportunity 
of returning to their allegiance, under the shelter of 
a free poroon, was yet offere<l to himself and his 
adherents, until the first day of the following Sep- 
tember. In their prompt and vigorous decree against 
him, the senate w-erc encouraged by the appearance 
of unshaken fidelity still maintained by Plancus. 
This officer, after sending immediate information of 
iho defection of Limpid ns, had promptly fallen bock 
across the Isara, and having broken down the bridge 


* Ad Divcrsos, x. 35. 
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which he had lately thrown OTer the nyer, had ano* 
ceeded in effecting a junction with the legions of 
Decbnus Brutus *, which were by this time concen* 
tratcd after their arrival in Oaiil. Thus posted, he 
still promised, with the aid of the imposing reinforce* 
mcnts he liatFjust n-ceived and the strong natural 
means of defence in his front, to give Antony and his 
colleague ample employment, until the army of Octa- 
vius, the marc'h of which ho pressed by earnest and 
repeated letters, should come up to his assistance t. 
Alarmed at the recent change of affairs, Cicero, who 
still continued to keep his post without shrinking 
at the helm of state, now redoubled, on his }>art, the 
requests ho had r(‘cently bt^gun to prefer to Brutus 
and Cassius, to transport their troops into Italy, in 
order to counterbalance the increasing strength ef 
the party disaffected to the n*public J. It may be 
doubted, whether either of these generals possessed 
the power of complying with the deumnd ; but no 
question can exist as to tlie sounflncss of the policy 
by which it was dictatctl. 

Although the senate, fully sensible of their former 
error in policy, had endeavoured to pacify the selfish 
pride of Octavius, by assigning him the commission 
of defending tlie frontiers of Italy against Antony 
and Jx'piclus, the concession was made too late to 
obviate tluj effect of their former decree in favour of 
Decinnis linitus. So far from l>eing disppsed to 


♦ Ad Divertw, x\. 15, 

t Venial Cie^ar cum ropiit quaa babel firmitiiuiM, &c» (Ad 
Diverbos, X. Nihil de«Uti cum (hc. Cvtai’cin) Iitciia hortori, 

neque illc inleriniait aflirmarc ae aine mor& veuluruui. — Ad Divert. 
X. 24. 

^ luque optamut ill quam primum te in Ttalift videamiit* 
Reupublirani nos habere arbilrabimur ti voi babebimut. (Ad 
Divoraos, xii. 10. — to Caius Cassiut). Persuade Ubi igilur in teet in 
Druto luo ease omnia ; vos expcctari ; Dmtum quidetn jam jamqne. 
—Ibid. 
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prevent the approach of any force acting against them, 
he was at this time in actual correspondence with 
their enemies. Ilis alienation from Cicero he did 
not scruple openly to confess, assigning as the reason 
that the latter had often contemptuously termed him 
a boy, and asserted that the policy*of the senate 
towards him sliouhl be to flatter, to elevate, and, 
Anally, to destroy him *. Information of this was 
conveyed to Cicero, by way of warning, in a letter 
from Decimus Brutus, who added that ho was in- 
debted for his knowledge of the fact to Labeo Segn- 
lius, who had just readusl liiin, after ah interview 
with Ca*sar,* and whom he Strongly suspected of 
having hims(‘lf played the part of informant, with 
respect to tlie obnoxious wor<ls wliich were the sub- 
ject of complaint, ('icero was, in the same (‘pistle, 
cautioned against the resentment of the veterans, who 
were doacrib(‘d as strongly exasperated at his con- 
duct. “ May tho gods conflmnd that Segulius,’* 
writes tho orator in reply, “ the. greatest of villains, 
past, present, or to come. Do you suppose ho has 
communicated this cahimny to yon, or to Ciesar 
alone ? There is not a being with whom ho has any 
intercourse, who has not lurard the very same words 
from his lips. I, lioweviT, esteem yoti, my dear 
Brutus, as I ought, for acquainting me with the cir- 
cumstance, frivolous and contemptihlc as it is. As 
to Hegiilins, I am well content to allow him to pro- 
pagate his slanders imhecdod, since all he seeks hy 
it w to repair his ruined fortunes.” The intelli- 
gence respecting his unpopularity among the vete- 
rans, which ha<l arisen from the absence of the names 
of Octavius and Bmtns in a commission for dividing 
certain lamls among them, he treats in a style of 
similar indiflerenee t. 

• liHudundtiiu jikvcneiii,urriaMdum, toili*iid:ita. — Ad Divci’s. xi. 20. 
t Ad Divenos, xi. 21. 
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These ready instruments of a crafty leader^ how- 
ever, encouraged by the secret instructions of their 
commander, Ix^gan every day to assume a more im- 
perious bearing, and to exercise a greater influence 
in the management of the state. After numerous 
messages between the senate and the army upon the 
frontier, on tlic subject of their claims to past arrears, 
in whicli threaieniiig im the one side, and hribejy on 
the other, had btvu extensively trunl without effect, 
a deputation, consisting of forty centurions and 
two hundre*! private soldiers, appeare<i at Rome 
from the camp, to demand, ns tho readiest method 
of composing all difference s, tlie honour of tlie con- 
sulship for Octavius. The senate, with whom they 
were admitted to repcaUd interviews, and who had 
yet enough of the old Roman spirit remaining among 
them to feel in the ljigh<‘st d^ree iiuligiumt at this 
insolent demand, attempted to gain time by the 
])ropoHcd expedient of immediately sending a deputa- 
tion of their own, ostensibly for the purpose,* of settling 
part of the claims of the so]di(‘ry iiptui the state, but 
with the real intention of inducing them, by liberal 
promises, to desert their present general. The nidi* 
vett*rans, however, t*a»ily saw t!i rough the projwt, 
aiiil resented it accordingly. One of them is said to 
have answere<l the proposition of the nssi'inbly by 
significantly pointing to tho hilt of his dagger ; and 
another to have exclaimed, while resuming his sword 
at the door of tho house, — “ If you do not think 
fit to confer the consulate upon Octavius, this shall.’' 
“ Nay," cxrrlaimed Cicero, who was present, and 
listened to the threat, “ if this is the style of your 
entreaty, you cannot fail of being heard. Tho 
subject, however, was »p<H*dily found to afford little 
room for jesting. Octavius, on receiving iuformatioii 
of the hesitation of the simatc in deciding with 
* Diu Cottiut, xUi. 
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respect to his claim, at once raisine his camp, be^u 
to advance^ upon the capital, and meeting on his 
road the commissioners sent to treat with his 
army, took no other notice of them than to command 
them on their peril not to impede his march. A 
slight hope of resistance was for a short time afforded 
to the republicans in Rome by the arrival of two 
legions from foreign service in Africa ; but these also 
bein§ seized with the general contagion, it was 
determined to endeavour to deprecate the resentment 
of Cwsar, by yielding to him the honour which he 
demanded. He was tlierefore elected consul imme- 
diately after his arrival in the city, in conjunction 
with Quintus Pedius, and without the least mention 
having been made of Cicero ; who is said to have re- 
quested an interview with him, and to have received 
the reproach that he was full late in the offer of his 
services*. The new mjigistrate was then solemnly 
adopted in the usual form into the family of the 
CtBsars, and soon afterwards again set out for Gaul ; 
but not until lu; had given a manifest indication of 
the line of policy ho was about to adopt, by procur- 
ing a repeal of the fleerco recently j)asscd against 
Dolabolla, and instigating his colleague Pedius to 
propose the law afterwards known by his name, 
ordaining that immediate inc|uiry should bo made 
into the death of Julius Cu'sar, and iiis assassins 
formally brought to trial. In tin? proceedings insti- 
tuted by virtue of this statute, Brutus and Cassius, 
with a number of their confederates, were publicly 
cited, and, in default of their appearance to the sum- 
mons, condemned by a majority of their judges. 

These were severe blows to the ]>arty of the repub- 
lic ; but still more disastrous events were to follow. 
In Italy and the western provinces, their cause, 
already shaken by the defection of Lepidus, now 
♦ Appiau. Do Beilis Civil, iv. 
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went rapidly to min. In Tranaalpino Gaul, Plan* 
CHS, although hv had a short time l>efor6 assured 
Cicero of his resolve to siihniit to any extremity, and 
oven to eiicouiitiT death itstdf, rather than abandon 
the princij>les for whirh he was contending*, was 
induct'd to listen to the overtures of Antony and 
Lepidus, :in<l finnlly to join them with his whole 
anny. The desertion of A'^inius Pollio in Spain 
followed, by which three legions more were lost to 
the service ‘T the stuiate. Deciinns liriitus, being 
thus 1<*1 l to eope single-handed with immensely 
superior numbcTs. was sjwvdily obliged to quit the 
field, ainl to set out for Jllyrieuin, with the iuteii** 
tioii t)f nthling his foree, eonsistiiig of ten nominal 
legions, to that of Mareiis llrutns. lint almost the 
w’hole of his army, — six legions of whi< h c<uisisted of 
raw levies, totally nnaef|uaintt d with severe service, -~- 
having melted away from his standanl, he was at 
length eoinpelh'<l to disband the fi w wluv n^maincd, 
and to n'tin* in disguise to Aquileia, where, having 
been tak(’n ])risoner by a predatory tribe of Gauls, 
by whose chief his ]>ei-son was re cognised, he was 
soon afterwards put to <h*ath, in eoiis«’(]ucnco of 
or<lers nHjeived from the hea<l-quaftcrs of Aiitonyf. 

8uch was the first scene in the terribh* drama of 
r 'taliation now about to be exhibited. The arinies 
of Octavius, Ixqiidus, and Antony, were soon after, 
as a conclusion to the negotiations which had l»oeii 
long secretly carried on between the tliri'c gimcrals, 
concentrat<*d once n>ore in the neighbourhood of 
Mutina; the passes of the Alps having been left 
freely open by Octavius for the dt-scent of his recent 
adversaries to the conft‘rcnce which thi»y had pro- 
])Oscd, prcliininari<*s to which were speedily and 

* Ncc <!e|)iijfr»arc ticrasio tiilwt, ncc ithpuleh i»i neceM^ 
fuerit, ncc muri »i i4ifUH incident, pro vobiK panitior fuit quisquaw. 
— Ad t>ivtr*o», x. 21. 

t Appian. Dc Beilis Civil, iv. ; Dio Cassius, xlvi. 
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easily adjusted. The place of meeting was a small 
island in the middle of the river Rhenus, upon either 
shore of which five legions were drawn up in order 
of battle^ detachment guarding the access to a 
bridge communicating with the island from its own 
side of the stream. Lepidus w’as the first who 
crossed over ; and having ascertained that no ambush 
had been laid either by Antony or Octavius against 
the life of his rival, gave notice to the two leaders 
that they might approadi tho spot with safety*. 
The feeling of suspicion was nevertheless so strongly 
impresstd upon all parties, that t.lu“ir first action 
upon meeting was to stiareh each other*s persons for 
concealed weapons. Their deliberations were then, 
wit!u»ut fartlier delay, directed to the formation of 
the celebrated leagiu*, known as the second tkicjm- 
vuiATE, by which tho whole power of nominating 
magistrates, conferring honours, and assigning pro- 
vinces, was quietly aHsuine<l as tlu? first step to the? 
military despotism they wen* on fbo point of esta- 
blishing. The govcTiitnent of Spain, with the con- 
Hulship during tlio eiisuiug year, was tlieri surrciulered 
to lAfphlus ; that of tlie (Jauls appointed to Antony ; 
iiiitl Africa, \>ith*the i>lamls of Sicily and Sardinia, 
appointed, as Ins share of the spoil, to Octavius. The 
war with Brutus and Cassius next came under conside- 
ration ; and it Wiis resolvetl that < Jetavius and Antony 
should be jointly entrusted w itii the command against 
them, while i^'pidus should be invested with the go- 
vernment of the city during the absence of his colleagues. 
The annonneemont of these .s<'V(‘ral arrangements was 
received wdtli loud applause by the troops w'ho lined 
the banks of the river ; and to whom it was farther 
communicated, that a dismissal from service and 
hu*ge distrihutions of land should constitute their 
certain recompense at the conclusion of the ^ war. 
After this opening hiisineas of the confederacy, in 
* Appian. Ui* BcUis Co il. iv. 
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wliicli the marriage of Octavius with the daughter 
of Fulvia also formed an article, as an additional 
means of conducing to a union of interoats, tlio 
more terrible subject of deliberation which has ren- 
dered this diabolical council a subject of execration 
in all ages was brought under notice ; and in the 
space of three days, the vindictive recollection of the 
triumvirs had supplied a list of no less than three 
hundred senator^ and two thousand of the equestrian 
order, with numbers of inferior rank, ^ the hrst 
victims to the proscription which they intciulctl to 
sot on foot iminediati‘ly on their arrival in Home. 
In the selection of these, considerable diireronces at 
first arose Cicero, whom the eager hatred ^f An- 
tony had at once destined to the swords of his fol - 
lowers, was protected, according to tradition, for iwb 
days hy the reluctance of Octavius to consign him to 
destruction ; which vvas only overcome by the offer 
of Antony to barter the blood of his own uncle 
Lueius, an ohjeet of especial enmity to the youtlifiil 
innrdenT, for that of the great orator hy whom his 
character had Ijcen so effectually consigned to undying 
infiiiny. liCpidus, at the same time, consented, for 
t!)c gratification of both, that liis ^brother Lucius 
Paulus should placed among the ranks of those 
doomed to indiscriminate slaughter. The whole of 
this inhuman plan it was not deemed advisable at first 
openly to publish. Yet, in their impatient thirst 
for bloodshed, the triumvirs could not refrain from 
selecting seventeen individuals as immediate sacrificeH 
to their resc’ntmcnt, and sending forward their most 
trusty tunissaries to commence tlic massacro by 
their deaths. Having then ratified their union by 
the most solemn oaths, the generals separated ; and 
placing themselves at the head of thdr respective 
armies, commenced their ominous march towards 
Rome. 


M M 
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The arrival of the murderers commissioned to seek 
out the first objects of destruction, and the immediate 
assassination of four among the number, threw the 
whole city into a frightful state of apprehension and 
dismay; the greater part of its inhabitants know- 
ing neither the extent of the intended vengeance, nor 
the class of persons upon whom it was chiefly des- 
tined to fall. In the desperation occasioned by the 
consciousness of their conduct having been such as to 
make them marked subjects of the dislike or sus- 
picion of the triumvirate, several among the repub- 
licans endeavoured to defend themselves by tht* wild 
expedient of firing the city ; and it was with the 
utinosk difficulty tliat the consul Pedius, who was 
present in all quarters successively during this night of 
terrible confusion, succeeded in preventing a general 
conflagration. In order to pacify the fears of several 
of those whose terror had nearly been productive 
of such disastrous consequences to their fellow - 
citizens, he, on the ensuing morning, published the 
seventeen names he had received from the trium- 
virs, with the open assurance that nothing was 
to ho dreaded by any not comprised in this first 
revealed evidei^e of the ferocious intentions of the 
victorious leaders. Pedius did not live to sec the 
declaration, which ho perhaps believed to be correct, 
verified; his own death taking place before sunset 
on the same day, in consequence, as it was generally 
supposed, of the efteet produced by the exertions and 
alarm of the preceding night upon a constitution 
already probably impaired by ago or previous disease. 
The hopes inspired by his assertion *of the limited 
character of the vengeance of Antony and his col- 
leagues wore soon frustrated by the arrival of the 
triumvirs, who having gloomily entered Komo in 
succession, and crowded all the public edifices with 
the arms and standards of their soldiers, lost no time 
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in exposing'to general view, with a preamble full of 
moderation, and excuses under the plea of urgent 
necessity, the long catalogue of the condemned, which 
they had conjointly made out upon the banlcs of the 
Rhenus*', in which melancholy list the names of 
Marcus Cicero, his son, brother, and nephew, stood 
foremost. The scones wliich ensued have been do* 
picted with frightful fidelity by the pen of Appios/ 
Of all the situations of terror to which human beings 
could be cx[)osed, none, in the ‘ amount of suffering 
inflicted, could possibly exceed this, in w'hich a man's 
own dependants and household were armed against 
him by the hope of enonnous rewardst, and the 
dearest objects of bis affection viewed, in consequence 
of the natural instinct of scdf-proservntion, with /t 
distrust which, to tlie disgrace of human nature, 
proved too often well foun<lcd. Masters wore seen 
prostrate at the feet of their slaves, on whose slightest 
wor<l tlu'ir lives now depended, entreating compassion 
and connivance at their iscape, but uncomforted by 
any assurances, which, to be efficacious, n*quired an 
incorruptible fi<lelity on the part of multitudes. 
In every part of Italy exiles of the bigbost rank were 
flying, in mean disguise®, to what they imagined the 
most ohscun? place® of concealment, from which 
numbers wen; every day dragged, and brutally mas- 
sacred, often before the eyes of tbeir families who 
had accomj)anied them in their retreat. All the 
appalling pictures, in short, of horror, anguish, de- 
spair, and unrelenting . cruelty, which had distin- 

* The first pjirl of the Hill of Proftcription ^ given »t length by 
Appinn, l)c BcllifiCiv, iv, 

t Twcnty-fivc''thonRand Attic drachmas were promised for the 
head of any person proscriliod, if the assnssin was a freeman, ten 
thousand drarlimas and liberty, if a slave. The Attic dnichma 
nearly corresponds in value with the Latin denaiius, which word it 
is frequently used to translate by the Oreck historians, being worth 
about 
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guished former proscriptions, were again exhibited 
in this, with the addition of new circumstances of 
terror, in consequence of the enlarged scale on which 
the murders authorised by it were carried on ; while, 
like those by which it had been preceded, it wa^ at 
the same time, not unrelieved by instances of the most 
heroic fidelity aiul devotion. 

Cicero and his brotlier Quintus are recorded to 
have been at the Tusculan villa of the former, when 
infonnation w-as brought of the late proceedings of 
the triumvirate, and of the imminent peril ta which 
the lives of both were exposed. Their first resolution 
was to take flight immediately to Astura, where 
they expoeted to find a vessel in which they might 
he conveyed to Epiriis, and placed under protection 
of the army of, jM arcus Brutus. They accordingly 
set out on their mournful journey, the last look of 
the orator being now cast upon that delightful retreat, 
adoitied by the profuse beauties of nature, and rich 
with the divine treasures of art, in which, encom- 
passed by all the external circumstances which could 
render existence desirable, he had spent so many days 
of truiupiil converse with friends worthy of his inti- 
macy — so many nights devoted to the 8(*ductivc 
speculations of his beloved philosophy. The brothers, 
as wo are told by IMutarcli, were conveyed in st'parata 
litters, and had frequent conferences on the way, the 
result of whieli was a determination on the part of 
Quintus, who w^as wholly unprovided with the neces- 
sary funds for his voyage, and found Cicero himself 
equally destitute, to rctuni towards Rome, and endea- 
vour to procureMft sufiicient sum to defray the expenses 
of his passage to Greece. lie therefore orden^d his 
attciulants to turn back, after a parting with his 
brother replete with anguish to both, in consequence 
of a presentiment, amply justified by present circum- 
stances, that they were never destined to meet again. 
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A few days afterwards, the house in which Quintus 
liad taken rofuge, aiid where he liad been joined by 
his son, was surrounded by the relentless instruments 
of the triumvirate. The young man was instantly 
seized, but the place of his father s concealment long 
escaped the most diligent search of the assassins. 
They therefore proposed putting their captive to “ the 
question,” in ord-r to extoi-t from him the requisite 
information. Hut in the closing scene of his life the 
younger Quintus displayed a constancy and attection 
whicli could not altogether have been expected fitim 
the character drawn of him in the letters of liis uncle. 
Amidst the agony of the severest tortures which tho 
ing(Miuity of his captors could devise, he persisted 
"with undiminished resolution in refusing to reveal 
tlie secret upon which the life of his part'iit depended, 
until the latter, who was within hearing of tho groans 
of the suiferer, being unable any longer to endure tho 
trial t(j which his ft*clings were subjected, suddenly 
rushed from his concealment, and presented himself 
before tlie executioners.* A fresh contest of Uttection 
then arose between the father and son, as to which 
should he spared the additional pang inflicted by the 
siglit of the death of the other, and this dispute con- 
tinued until cut short by the sohliery, who, impatient 
for the expected reward, consented to behead them 
apart and at the same moment. Thus perished 
Qtiiiitus Ciceni, an individual of no inconsiderable 
it^putc in the literary history of his timi'S, and whose 
extant treatise “ Respecting the Canvass for the Con- 
sulate,” shows him to have been far from diagnicing 
the name he hor»j by any deficiency in iniel^'cttuu 
attainiiicnts, but whose j)rmcipal Tame is derived 
from the histre shed upon liis memory through the 
medium of the immortal works of his brother. 

In the mean time Jfarcus (Vicero had been con- 
veyed by his attendants to Astnra, wdicre, finding a 

* Dio CasMU{>, xlvii. 
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ship ready to set sail, and receiving no tidings of 
Quintus, he at length embarked, and coasted along 
the Latian shore with a favourable wind as far as 
Circaeum. At this place, . although the mariners 
professed their willingness to stand out to sea imme- 
diately, a step which in all probability would have 
saved his life, he resolved to land, and, his request to 
that effect having been complied with, was conveyed 
some distance in the direction of Rome. By what- 
ever cause 'this cliange of resolution was produced, 
whether by his distaste for navigation, or some faint 
hope of l>oing yet protected by Caesar, it was quickly 
changed for the feeling of despair which, during this 
brief journey, seems to have sunk with permanent 
and settled darkness npon his mind. After proceed- 
ing about a hundred furlongs, therefore, he desired 
* his servants to return towards Circa?ttm, whero 
ho passed a" dreadful night of misery and distrac- 
tion; revolving, among other frenzied resolutions of 
revenge against the false friend by wliom he had been 
deceived •and betrayed, a plan of again sc^tting out for 
Romo and stabbing himself upon the hearth of 
Octavius, and in the presence of his household gods, 
with the view of bringing down an awful and certain 
.retribution upon the head of the cold-hearted assciiter 
to his murder. As day dawned, on the morning 
following this feverisli interval of mental agony, ho 
desired the crew of the vessel which liad borne him 
to Ciroieum to make for Caieta, and set him on shore 
near his villas situated upon tho coast. Such a 
stc^p amounted to little less tliau virtual suicide ; 
since, ^on tho first intimation of his proscriptibn, 
numlx'rB of eager expectants of the ricli reward 
promised by Antony for his head had started from 
Romo to beset his l)est known places of resort, and 
tho winding shores of Bam% as well as the vine- 
covored hills of F ormise, were already echoing to the 
trunq>ets of tho soldiery of the triumvirate, in keen 
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quest of the valuable prisse which might be con- 
cealed in the neighbourhood. A short sail brought 
him to his place of deatiiiatSon, fn>m which, accord- 
ing both to Appian* and to Plutarch, whose super- 
stitious credulity at least generally shows itself in 
such a manner as greatly to heighten tho effect of 
his picturesque narrations, he was warned by a 
singular omen. The story is of so marvellous a 
character as to render it the more prudent course to 
allow the biographer to tell it in his ♦wn words. 
“ There was a temple of Apollo,” he relates, “ on 
that coast, from which a flight of crows came with 
great noise towards Cicero’s vessel as it was making 
land. They perched on both sides tho sailyard, 
whore some sat croaking and others pecking the 
ends of the ropes. All looked upon this as an ill 
omen, yet Cicero went on shore, and, entering his 
iiousc, sat <lown to repose hims(‘lf. In tlio moan 
time a numboi; of the crows settled in tho chamber 
window, and croaked in tho most doleful manner. 
One of them even entered in, and alighting on his 
bed, att(nnptod with its be.ak to dravv off the clothes 
with whioh ho had covered his face*. On sight of 
this, tho servants hogaii to reproach themselves. 
Shall we, said they, remain to ho spectators of oiir 
master’s murder? Shall we not protect him, so 
innocent, and so grt^at a suflerer as he is, Aon tho 
hriite creatures give him marks of care and attention ? 
Then, partly by entreaty, and p.artly by force, they 
got him into his litt<T and carried him towards tho 
S('a f.” 

Thus fa^ Plutarch. Without soliciting credence, 
however, for any of the supernatural features of his 
narration, there docs not appear any reason for dis- 
trusting the account given of tho remaining part of 
tho trageily by tlio same narrator ; in which he is 

* I>c Rcllis Civil, iv. 

t Plutarch't Life of Cicero, Langhome’t traiiskition. 
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more or leew corroborated by tlte testimony of other 
writore. Tho servants of Cicero, whose real ground 
of alarm was, no donht, the intelligence of the vicinity 
of a party of the military, had no sooner quitted it, 
making their way in all haste to the sea-shore, when 
tho agents of Antony arrived, headed by Herennius, 
a centurion, and tho tribune Popilius Lienas, whom 
(yicero is related to have formerly defended from a 
charge of parrimde ; and bursting open tlic doors of 
the house wliich had been barricaded against them, 
to tho best of their ability, by the domestics within, 
imperiously demanded in what <lirection the fugitives 
had rctreatiid- The iioc4»8saryiiih»rmation having luen 
j>r<»eiired from a slave named Philo! ogus, if Plutarch 
is correct, >r if Apjjian is in |>reference to be believed, 
from a former retainer of Clodius, who now gratified 
a long <'herished hatred towards the orator by 
eagerly pointing out tho [lath by whicli he had been 
eonv<*yed from the villa, they lost not a moment in 
commencing the pursuit, and were not long in dis- 
covering 'the retinue of their victim ; who were at tho 
time p.'issing down a retired avenue which led through 
a close and tangled wootl to the hea<di. The approacli 
of the le^sassiiis was not unnoticed by Cicero, who, 
eottiinandiug his servants to down his litter, and 
to riffraiii from the useless resistance wliicli they 
seeiiusl tttelined to <»(Ver, prcpanid with finnnoss and 
dignity to meet the fate which ho plainly perceived 
to be unavoidable. When l^opilius and his btind 
a]>proac!ied the spot, ho regarded them for some time 
with a fixed and melancholy look, j>lacing his left 
hand upon his chin, his usual attitude wl^m engaged 
in dt'op thought. His features, haggard with care 
and anxiety, his disonlen?<l hair and dress, united 
with tho patient fortitude with which he appeare<l 
ready to encounter tho death they were commissioned 
to inflict, and, probably, the contrast which his 
present appearance presented to tho circumstances 
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of outward pomp and splendour under which they 
had last beheld him, produced at the inoineiit so 
powerful a feeling of commiseration among his 
assassins, as to induce tliem to tuni aside their faces, 
while PopiliuB, the only one unmoved among the 
company, after Cicero had calmly stretched forth his 
head and neck from the litter and commanded him 
to perform his office, unrelentingly inflicted the fatal 
stroke*. His hands were then cut ott'hy lleiviiniiis, 
and, together with his head, I'xultingly cdnveyed by 
the principal agent in his death to Antony, while his 
attendants interred his body in a grave hastily dug 
upon tlie spotf. Popiliua, on reaching Rome, found 

* A])]>ianf .'w a cin*uiii8taiic€‘ of ailditioiml horror* in his numtivo 
of the tnin^urliou n^srits tliat hiif he»d waaruthor xrwn than Atnick 
off, by the imhkilfulncM of t!ie executioner: — ** rplt iwtir\^<rawy 
ical ^nStairpt^tay awnpias *** — Oc nel!i« C'ivilibus, iii. 

t TIjc followiii}! icnuirks are inwic by Eustace with rc«|KTt to tho 
tomb still itulirntivl bv tratUtion as that of Cicero, and on the snp- 
piiscd bcone of liis death - 

^ But iioitlior the rauusoletiin of Plancut, nor tho towers of Oaieto, 
neither the wondrous tales of llotner, nor the majestic verses of 
{,iuMl so iniiei) glory and interest on these coasts as tho 
Foriniaii villa and tiunb of Ciceto, That C’iceto had a vjlla Iterc, 
and that it lay about a mile fi'oiii the shoic, history infornii us, and 
at thiit very distam*c on tlie loft of the road, tho attentive traveller 
willnhservo the t-cinains of ancient walls, scattered over tJie Helds 
and half covere<i with vinca, olives, and hedges. These sh^tpeleia 
heaps tradition points out as the ruins of ('icoro’s Fortran villa. 
Again, history assures us that he was overtaken and Udicndcd in the 
walks of a grove that lay between his villa and the sea. On th'e 
opposite side of the n>a«l,' risr’w, stripped of its decorations, and indeed 
of its very sh.iia*, a sort of obelisk in two stories, and this disHgurtsi 
]>ile ihc i>amc tradition reveres os his mausoleum, nised on the 
very spot where he was butchered, ami where his faithful uttendantf 
immediately intctml his headless trunk. Lower down and nearer 
the sea, or rather hanging over its waves, are several vaults and 
galleries, whirh are supposed to have been pari of the Villa Inferior, 
its that wliich I have describctl above was called V^illa Hufferior. It 
is a pity that excavations are not made, (and with what success 
might they not be maile all along this interesting coast !) to give 
curiosity some chance of acquiring greater evidence. Of the fate 
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Antony geated in state upon the inbunal in tlic 
Fomm, and being unable ta approach him, in conse- 
quence of the dense multitude by which he was 
surrounded, intimated the performance of his mis- 
sion by shaking aloft the gory relics of which he 
was tlie bearer, in full view of his employer; 
who is said to have received them with inhuman 
satisfaction, and, after rewarding Popilius with an 
honorary crown, in addition to an almost incredibly 
extravagant sum in money, to have ordered them to 
be conveyed to his house, where he further feasted 
his long-cherishqd hatred, by contemplating them at 
his leisure while reclining amidst his friends at his 
table. They were afterwards carried to Fulvia, and 
that monstrous anomaly in the history of her sex, 


of Cicero** remains wci know nothing, as history is silent willi 
regard to his obsequies and scpiiUuie. It does not seem probable 
that during Antony’s life the most zealous friend would have dared 
to erect a monument to the memory of bis most active and deadly 
enemy, uml after that triumvirs death, Augustus seems to have 
coneenlcd* his sentiments, if favourable to Ciecro, with so much 
care and sxiceess, tluU his very nephews did not venture to read 
that illuHtrious Roman's works in his prcsiuicc. Before the death 
of Augnstus the pcisonal and alTectionate interest inspired by 
afhnity or friendship bad probably subsided, and few survived the 
omperor who could possibly have enjoyed the happiness of an 
iiititnate and familiar aequainUince with C'icrru ; fewer still could 
have had any particular and urgent luolivo to slcphu-waid fiom ilio 
crowd and pay live long neglected honours to his memory. But 
notwithstanding these reasons, and the silenre of history n{)on Uio 
subject, yet, as bit son esca|)ed the proscription, and, when the rage 
of civil war h^d given wiry to the tranquil doinination of Augnstus, 
restored to liis country and to bis rank, it is possible be may 
have raised a monument to the memory of a father so affectionate to 
him and so illustrious in the eyes of the public. As long, there- 
fore, as popular belief or tradition, however uncertain, attaches the 
name of Cicero to tbesb ruins, and os long as ever credulity can 
believe that the one has U'Cii his rcsulcnee and the other his tomb, 
so long will every traveller who values liberty and reveres genius, 
visit them with interest and hang over them, though nearly reduced 
to a heap of rubbish, with delight.**— Classical Tour,ii. 26. 
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with a viodiotlvc malice unsatisfied by the death of 
the ilhistrious statesman in whom both her former 
and present husband ^had found so inflexible an op- 
ponont, is recorded, after having forced open the 
lifeless jaws^ to have drawn forth and repeatedly 
pierced the tongue with a bodkin ^diich she took 
from her hair, accompanying the action with bitter 
and unseemly insults and reproaches*. The man- 
gled remains of the orator were then returned to 
Antony, who commanded them to be exposed upon 
the rostra, from which his eloquence had so often 
delighteil the gathered population of Rome, beside a 
statue of J^opilius, surmounted with an inscription 
in which the murderer boldly avowed liis late deed, 
and hofisted of its perpetration t. According to the 
best aiitliority, that of his freedman Tiro, the death 
of Cicero took phn^c on the seventh of the ides of 
December when ho wanted, by tlio computation of 
the Homan calendar, hut twenty-seven days of com- 
jdeting his sixty-fourth year. lie left but a single 
r<?presentativo of his name, his son Marcus; who was 
afterwards so much in favour with Augustus Caesar, 
as to be associated with him in the consulsliip. At 
a later period, and when the reiiiiiiisccnces of the 
campaign of Actium had supervened to modify his 
former opinion of the Philippics, that emperor is said 
to have done justice to the patriot wdiom, in his 
youth, he had abandoned to the vengeance of Antony; 
since, on a certain occasion, finding one of his grand- 
sons reading a treatise of Cicero, which, on bein]^ 
discovcnnl, he endeavoured to conceal under his 
gown, he returned it after he had taken it out of the 
hands of the youthful student, and perused almost 
the wlu»le of it as he stood, with the observatioli, 

“ My child, this was an eloquent man, and a true 
lover qf his country §/’ 

• Dio, nlvii. t Ibid. 

X December tbc 7tb, Sec Fasti llellvnici. $ VluUrcb id Cic. 
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Such, in general terms, and in reference to his 
more? public life, after all deductions have been made 
on the score of his weakness, . his irresolution, and 
his occasional duplicity, is the character which must 
be assigned, upon an attentive study of his conduct, 
to this distinguished individual ; whose name is one 
of the household words of history, and whose genius, 
notwithstanding the vast change which has passed 
over literature since the j>eriod in which he flourished, 
may bo considered as naturalised in every part of the 
civilised earth. That he waS from liis earliest youth 
attached to what appeared to him the cause of free- 
dom, and that his whole policy, when invested with 
the pi»\ver8 of office, tended to support it, admits of 
little doubt in thi^ mind of any one acquainte<l with 
his eventful career. It was for this purpose that he 
endeavoured, during his consulate, to unite the sena- 
toriaii and equestrian orders into a powerful barrier 
against the encroachments of the popular faction, 
in which with piDjdietic sagacity he saw, as the 
result <ff a natural reaction, the establishment of the 
inonstrous despotism, in whieli the sun of the republic 
was dt'stined to s('t. It was with this view also that, 
while almost the whole of his order were furiously 
rushing into a war with Cfcsar, he protested, con- 
trary to the opinion of the party with which he was 
united, against their disastrous resolution ; justly 
uppreht'iKiing the same fatal consequences to the 
republic, on the banners of whichever side Victory 
might ultimately alight. To wliat extent he was 
prepared on every occasion to sacrifice his safety, 
reputation, or property, in the support of his prin- 
ciples, is another question. Yet, the 8U])pression of 
the conspiracy of Catiline was a task which required 
at least as much boldness and self-devotion as policy ; 
and ill his subsoi|uent attempts to arrest the Ca*sarian 
faction with their leader Antony, in which we find 
him organising and directing the whole resources of 
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the empire against the enemy of reviving liberty, a 
spirit of noble- and heroic resolution bla/A^s forth, 
which is worthy of comparison with the most 
striking instances of magnanimity recordid in the 
annals of Itomo. In his policy at this crisis he was 
w’ell aware tliat failure implied nothing less tliaii 
total min ahd destruction to himself ; yet wo do not 
find that, in casting the die upon w-hicU his destiny 
depended, his hand for a iiionient trcmhlcd ; or that, 
having once taken the step by which he was tho- 
roughly aware that his life was staked in connexion 
with the independence of his country, he felt the 
least inclination to recal it, although he might, at 
times, have dco[)ly desponded of its favourahk 
issue. 

The inordinate vanity, which formed tin* pre- 
dominant def 'ct in his disposition, may, uudouhtedly, 
be considered as having been at times a serviceable 
ally, in enabling him to act with ]>roniptitude and 
firmness; wlu'ii, hut for this su]>port, his pajriotism 
w^ould perhaps have been ctU»etually disarmed by hiji 
constitutional timidity, and his constancy subdued 
•ntu inaction by the voice of that si'lf-preservation to 
which he was, for the most j)art, too much inclined 
to listen. Wliile ^he eyes of his countrynion were 
fixed upon him, and their applaust s ringing in his 
c*ar8 ; while, as in the case of the revolution threat- 
ened by Catiline, he was called to the chit f j>ost of 
honour, as w^ell Jis of ])cril ; or as, when encomittTing 
a foe much more terrible than Catiline, he was Jc- 
knowlcdged and flattered as the le^atling sjiirit of his 
party; entrusted to corrcsjwnd with the loa<lers 
of armies stationed in the distant provinces, and 
addressetl by them in return, as the principal repre- 
sentative of the insulted majesty of the constitution, 
his courage was found not unequal to the task, which 
his regard for the interests of his country mighty in 
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the first instance, have induced him to iindertake. In 
the prospect of a triumph he was not unwilling to 
expose himself to peril on the heights of Ainaiius, 
and, with the same glittering reward as a lure, he 
would probably have stood his ground against the 
shafts of the Partbians, had fortune thrown him in 
the way of their invading host. But when calk*d 
upon to descend from this proud pre-eminence, and 
to exchange the character of a princi])al for that of 
an ally; when, as in the instance of the fierce struggle 
between Pompey and Csesar for supremacy,* be was 
able to add but little to tlu? actual strength of either 
party, and w’as likely to be rtiw'arded w'ith applause 
III proportion ; liis inherent weakness, ovt*reoine for 
a snort time by the powerful stimulant of received 
or expected a[)probation, again returned, and bis 
conduct was marked l)y all the shades of vacillation 
and timidity — too often by those of their natural 
conse<pu;n(H*8, insineiTity and actual deceit. 

If wc^ ptirsne the investigation of his character 
from jnihlic into private life, vre shall find it — as, to 
a certain extent, .those of the best, whone histories 
havt* Ikh'u faith<’u!ly rc<M>rdtHl, even while under tluP 
influence of holier inducements and tlie guidance of 
a diviner light, — a mixture of merits and clefeets ; — a 
“ tningUM] yjirn ” of various and contradictory hues. 
As a father, )i?s comluct tow’ards his cliildren was 
unimpeachable ; towards his dependants there is 
every reason for believing that his demeanour was 
distinguished for affability, kiiulni^ss, and henevo- 
lenci^ ; the evidence in favour of his disinterestedness 
during his foreign inagistrAcy is unexeeptionahle ; 
hut v^cther in his relations ns a husband he was 
more deserving of blame or sympathy, cannot accu- 
rately he determined. In such differences as arose 
between himself and his brother, or nephew, he ap- 
jieaw to have resembled the aggrieved far more than 
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the offending party. IIis friendsliip with Atticus 
was uninterriipte<l to the last ; and his correspondenco 
proves that he was on terms of familiar intimacy witli 
tlie most esteemed and exalted of his own ago. II is 
ready patronage of genius has been commemorated 
by the grateful strains of Catullus ; who may easily 
be imagined tu have byen by no means a solitary 
object of his generosity. His hospitality is also de- 
scribed as exercised upon the most liberal scale ; and 
his doors are said to have lH‘en thrown freely open to 
men of letters, no distinction being made betwi^en 
foreigners and his own countrymen ; so that his villas 
frequently resembled the schools of philosophy at 
Athens, from the iniinber and celel)rity of the quests 
by whom they were cniwded. IIis propensity to 
flatter tlie powerful, his undisguised avidity for the 
applause of those about him, his disregard of truth 
to obtain it, with one or two iustamxK) of what 
strangely resenible.H actual dishonesty, which, though 
unnoticed by Mid<Ueton, have not eseaixxl tli^^^ glance 
of less pnjudie-ed observers, must be mentioned as 
th(? princi[)al defects in this otherwise not unfavoiir- 
ble ]>leiure. 

With his excellences or his deficiencit's, his vir- 
tues or failings, ^)osterity w'ould, at the j»re8(*nt time, 
be little concerned, were it not in the exercise of that 
curiosity hy which nothing conneeUxI with the cartjer 
of genius is considered trivial or uuinU^n^sting. It is to 
his singular mental acquirements alone, that his uamo 
owes the jiroud distinction it has for ag(?8 obtained ; 
and in consef|ueiice of wbicb the minutisit accidents 
in bis life have been long considered fit subjects of 
the investigation of the most accomplished erudition. 
In pronouncing, however, upon the exact nature of 
his talents, an impartial judge would, no doubt, 
decide them to have been rather of the imitative than 
of the inventive cast ; more capable of clothing the 
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thonglits of others in appropriate language, than of 
pving birth to fVesh and original conceptions, by any 
innate powers of their pwn. In this respect, indeed, 
his philosophical works rather resemble a iiighly> 
cultivated and well-ordered garden, glowing with 
numberless exotics, and breathing the fragrance of 
distant lands, than the free and interminable expanse 
of hill and vale, replete with^the untransferred muni- 
ficence of nature, and giving testimony of its vigorous 
fertility by a produce of wild and luxurious growth. 
His imagination is not like that of Plato,* struggling 
every moment with the self-imposed shiickle« of 
logical restraint, and eager to soar into the regions of 
the sublimest specula^on, but at all times subservient 
to^he rein of reason ; and his powers of ethical dis- 
quisition seem to turn more readily to the task of 
reducing to practice principles already recognised, 
than of searching in the dark recesses of moral truth 
for springs of action hitherto unknown, or of tracing 
to their, origin those of uncertain natiuv or of latent 
source. Much of this may, indeed, he traced to the 
prevailing charact^ which distinguished the litera- 
ture common in his age. Alinobt all that huinam 
ingenuity could invent, in the way of hypothesis 
with respect to moral pha^noinenn, had long l>ecn 
presented in the several schools devoted to their study; 
and at this time the intellect of mankind seems to 
have been rather inelided to repose upon what had 
been already accomplished, than to enter upon any 
course of untried enquiry. Jjike all subjects, more- 
over, (with but a single reservation, standing in no 
need of being specified,) which have fixed in their 
turns the attention of the human mind, the beautiful 
science of ethics, so lor^ predominant in the Estima- 
tion of antiquity, had at this time begun to sliow 
symptoms of following the common law of mutability 
and decay. The light in which, during its increase, 
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tlir powere of Solon nml Socrates ha^ delighted ti» 
hash, was gloaming with a stilting radiaiUH) ; the 
grows of the Academy already displayed the sera 
and yellow loaf;*' and Pliilosophy, with nmeh of the 
practical wisdom^ had also assmned somewhat of the 
inhnnities of age — its sobriety and cautiousness — its 
diminished energy — its less certain aspect, and irre- 
solute step. 

Jii passing from the more serious to the lighter 
productions of Cicero, and tlevotiiig our attention to 
his familiar correspondoiice, the singular versartility 
of his talents, and the extensive range of his acquire- 
m(?nts, are no less e;isily discovcrablo. Lenniing, in 
its, most graceful and least ceremonious guise — wit 
which sparkles with uiiwearitHl hrillinncy — and an 
el('gano(* of expres»ion widely nanotc from tln^ florid 
afl'ertation prevalent at a later period, leave hut little 
to he desired in these models, no h‘ss of the Latin 
tongue, than of tin? epistolary style in general. 
Viewed as transcripts of the writer's fceliqgs and 
opinions, and as fixing ami ])erpetuat!ng many of 
tliose more minute shadt'S of character *, which the 
historian is no more capable of exhibiting in bis 
general narrative, than the artist of transferring to 
his canvass tbc flying lights and shatlows which* 
traverse tll(^ landscape lie attempts to dolin<iaU% tliey 
can warcely be too highly valued. As authentic 

• Voltajre’n opinion upon ihc letter* of Cierro, in thii* ex- 
prc»«cd ; — “ II wnibloque |iour bien jugcr leu homnies publics, on 

|K>urruit i»'en lapjKirter aux nioiiumcns secrets et non suspects qui 
rostent d’cox, comnio Ics lettres dans IcsqueUcs ils ourrent Icnr 
C4etir u leurs amis, mais eVst dans les lettres do Cic^n qite ses 
admirateiirs ct §«’>• detractenrs trouvent Element let preijves do 
leurs ^logcs et do lours censuros. Tout ccla proitve comblon 11 est 
diflflcilc et peiiudtre inutile de cherchcr U v^ritd dims les ddUiUsde 
riiistoirc.** Notwithstanding the point of this observation, it must 
bo considered but as one among the many instances of undue attach- 
ment to brilliant paradox, for which nil the writings of Voltaire am 
remarkable. 


N N 
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evidence witfi respect to the events of a most iiio- 
nientous era, they rise into still greater importance. 
Nearly nine hundred letters, by far the greater por- 
tion from the pen of the orator himself, but among 
which arc to be found original communications from 
CsDsar, Pompey, Antony, Brutus, Cassius, Trebonius, 
Sulpicius, Pollio, and many other master spirits of 
their generation, constitute a series of trustworthy 
documents, to which no other period of ancient Ids- 
tory, and few in that of modem nations, can furnish 
a parallel. By means of these the council chambers 
and hearths of the warriors and statesmen, whose 
sentiments they record, become easily accessible and 
familiar ground. The writers themselves, no longer 
invcstfMl with the pomp of epic grandeur, or viewed 
as giants of niiglity bone and high emprise,'' shrink 
from tlujir legendary dimensions, and strmd btdorc 
us with all the ordinary passions and follies of huma- 
nity distinctly revealed. The mouldering uni, and 
the solitary mound, give up their included dust to 
consistency and life. Tho busy scenes exhibite<l in 
the strei^ts or provinces of imperial Rome, while in 
the /.(^lith of its power, again arise like gorgeous 
visions produced by tlio spell of the necromancer ; and 
*80 vivid is the picture thus prtm*nt(Kl of the drama, 
in which those, upon whose tombs the suns of nearly 
twenty eenturies have gone down, wTre the principal 
actors, that we are reminded by it of the fabled 
city of Eastern Romance ; in which, although ages 
liave passed, since its name and the cause of its de- 
struction ceased ^ have a placer in the memory of 
man, tho traveller may perceive, within its silent 
dwellings, or occupying its long-deserted ways, a 
numerous ])opulation, whose marble forms yet retain 
tho attitude and expression in which they were over- 
taken by the same inysterious agency ; and are still 
apparently engaged in the stirring employments of 
active existence. 
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The observations, which have been already made, 
with regard to the philosophical vrritings of the first of 
Roman moralists, may also be considered, to a great 
extent, applicable to his oratory ; which bears much 
the same relation to that of his celebrated model 
Demosthenes, as the principal I^atin Epic to the Iliad 
of Homer. Singularly adapted to impress or to per- 
suade ; of faultless elegance ; and not imfrequently 
arrayed ‘with irresistible strength, it is still, for tho 
most part, inferior in free and natural power, as well 
as ill lofty and successful daring, to that by wliich 
the Athenian endeavoured to roust* the slumbering 
(mergies of his coiiiitrvmen against tho insidious 
policy of the Macedotiiaii oppressor. The presence 
of art is perceptible in the modulation of almost every 
cadciicc, in the structure of every climax and anti- 
thesis ; and, witli all his oratorical excellences, the 
Roman frequently falls short of the highest — that of 
uniting simplicity of means with Ix^auty of eflbct, 
and of lea<ling captive the minds of his readers, by 
an unostentatious force. If perfect in hannoniouH 
arrangement, moreover, this minor excellence is some- 
times gaiiKxl at the expense of a higher merit. Tho 
sublimity — the nervousneaa— the concentration of ex- 
pression — which in the orations of Demosthenes make 
such effectual way to tho feelings, are much more 
rarely exhibited in those of his rival in renown ; 
which reflecting to our imagination the character of 
the locality in which they were cromposed, seem ob- 
viously to have liecn meditated rather liesidc the 
sunny porticor»s and whispering woods of Tusculum, 
than amidst the h<»ar8c dashing of the waves upon the 
moles of thf‘ Pcineiis, or the tumult of billows upon 
the iSunian shore. It maybe added, that the great 
principles to which the orator of Athens so largely 
.and succeshlully has recourse, were evidently more 
partially appreciated by (Ucero, whose forensic habits 
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seem to liave somewhat limited, as was natural, his 
views as an enlightened statesman, and to have in * 
duced him constantly to regard in connexion with 
party, what ought to have been considered in rela • 
tion to the whole human race. In the hands of 
Demosthenes, the cause of Athens is the cause of 
freedom, of civilisation, of mankind at large; the 
voice of the orator apj)eals to sentiments as universal 
as the elements, and as constant as the laws -of their 
operation. With Cicero, the canso of libei-ty is too 
often that of the senate and aristocracy of Koine : 
the re-establish in ent of which would, not have 
relieved the ])ruv incus, groaning nndj?r tin? v'cight of 
her intolerable exactions, from a single impost, or 
stopped fur a moment the march of her victorious 
legions, on their way to fresh conquests. The former 
history of his country, again, supplied the Creek w ith 
u lofty imagery, from wliieh the Latin was necessarily 
debarred. The glories of the time wlien Athens stood 
forth Off the ciminpion of every sacred ]>rinciple, in 
lior iiiemorable (contest with the servile ignorance ami 
barbaric force of tlie Persian inonarchs, shed a eou- 
stuiit lustre upou his energetic exhortations ; and the 
reminiscences of that illustrious era in the history of 
tho World, throng around him at his lightest sum- 
inoijs. To tho Koiiian no such resources were avail- 
able. From the earliest period of her existence, Rome 
had been the oppressor, not the deliverer, of nations ; 
those who had fallen around her standards, had fallen 
ill the attempt to rivet tho yoke ujion such as had 
never known its weight, not to raise it from the necks 
t»f the enthralled; and had Cicero wished, at any time, 
to imitate the sublime enthusiasm of the great master 
of his art, w^ho sw*ears by the memory of those who 
were the foremost to peril tliomsclves ujxm the plains 
t»f Alarathon, tlie whole series of metrical annals at 
Ills emmiiand, as well as the lcg<.ndury books of the 
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nnnisterd of his religion, would have been searched in 
vain for a parallel to the cited .precedent. 

Yet whatever the place whicli parioua tastes and 
didsring judgment may assign to Cicero among 
tlic leading spirits of Antiquity, that he is entitled 
to rank with tlie greatest in intellect of former 
times, admits of no controversy. Nor will his claims 
upon the gratitude of later generations bo easily 
controverted, or speedily forgtitten. Tliat the revival 
of the study of his writings in the Middle Ages, did 
nuteh t(v n iiiietlic minds of men to whom they were, 
with ah^o^t a j)ar(lonal>lt‘ exclusiveness, presented ; 
and to induce those habits of candid inquiry, and 
thorough investigation, from which such extensive 
hcnciits arc derived the jm*«iuit hour, and will, in 
all j)robuhility, continue to fl<jw till the end of time, 
may possibly be (jorisiflercd no mean reason for re- 
garding his memory with n'sjKvt. That his produc- 
tions enlivened, to a grt‘at extent, the gloom and 
te<Hum of monastic solitinle, when few ()^hcr re- 
sourci s wei-e available for the purpose, and in those 
(folltic piles whose external l>eauty constituted tho 
only lingering rcinini.scence of genius, tendi»d, in sonic 
measure, to nourish the intellectual life which was 
stagnating and corrupting amidst circuvistances so 
unfavourable to its coiitiiiuaiice, may bo mcntioncMl 
as a luiiior tlomand upon our n*giu*d ; as well as tho 
pleasure which the stores <if his eloquence have long 
allbrded to the rising generation of EurojH?, no less 
than of regions traversed in his day by “ rivers 
unknown to song,’' and whoso wastes wert» as far 
hoyond the <lreams as they were beyond the reach of 
Roman conquests. In his own country, tlio recollec- 
tion of lii.s name <K;caira%iilmost at every atop, in a 
kind thitkly stniwii with mementoes of depurtofl 
greatness. The Htupendous |H)litical fabric, to tho 
maintenance of wdiich hi--‘lifo was devoted, and which 
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in his works is fondly cfaarsotisds^d as eternal, lias 
lon^ ceased to exist ; but the 'green shores of Cam> 
pania^ and ihe wooded crests of the Alban hills, are 
yet consecrated' to his honour. On that formerly 
imperious Metropolis, tho queen and arbitress of the 
earth, ihe signs of ruin are deeply engraven. The 
^ided roofs of the Capitol, once shining like a ma- 
jestic diadem above tho city which they adorned, 
have for ages crumbled into dust ; the stately priest, 
with the attendant virgin, ascends the hundred steps 
to the shrines of his fobM gods no more ; the grass 
waves rank in tho deserted Forum, and the .shattered 
and tiine-wom column sj^aks alone of those mag- 
nificent edifices inscribed to Concord, or tho Thun- 
dering Jove, in which assembled senates once sat to 
delib^ate on the destinies of subject kings ; yc‘t the 
voice of tho orator still seems to dwell upon the c‘ar 
of the traveller — 

Ami fttlll tho eloquent air breathes, hums Cicero/* 

Such is'^tho exalted power of Iiitelligem*e, tho tlis- 
tinguishing prerogative of Mind ;~the siirvivsr of 
violence — the victor of decay — unaltiTod by tho lapse 
of successivt' generations ; and while tho features of 
tho material world, no less than the monuments 
reared by tKo hands of its fleeting inhabitants, exhibit 
marks of change, continuing to wear its first a8)>ect 
of fresh and imperishable bcvaiity. 


THE END. 
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